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MYTH AND SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE IDEAS AND SOURCES OP MYTH. 

Myth, as it is understood by us, and as it will be 
developed and explained in this work, cannot be 
defined in summary terms, since its multiform and 
comprehensive nature embraces and includes all 
primitive action, as well as much which is con- 
secutive and historical i|i the intelligenoe and feelings 
of man, with respect to the immediate and the reflex 
interpretation of the world, of the individual, and of 
the society In which our common life is passed. 

^ We hold that myth is, its most general and 
comprehensive nature, the i^ontaneous and imagina* 
tite form in which the human intelligenoe and human 
emotions conceive and represent themselves and 
things in general; it is the psychical and physical 
mode in vrfaieh man projects himself into all those 
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phenomena which ho is able to apprehend an<f 
perceive.* 

We do not propose to consider in this treatise the 
myths peculiar to one people, nor to ono race ; we do 
not seek to estimate the intrinsic value of myths at 
the time when they were already developed among 
various peoples, and constituted into an Olympus, 
or special religion ; we do not wish to determine the 
special and historical cause of their manifestations 
in the 1^^ of any ono people, since we now refrain 
from entering on the field of comparative mythology. 
It is the scope and object of our modest researches 
to trace the strictly primitive origin of the human 
mytl^p as a whole ; to reach the ultimate fact, and 
the causes of this fact, whence myth, in its necessary 
and universal form, is evolved and has its origin. 

We must therefore seek to discover whether, in 
addition to the various causes assigned for myth in 
earlier ages, and still more in modem times by our great 
philologists, ethnologists, and philosophers of every 
school — causes which are for the most part extrinsic 
— ^there be not a reason more deeply seated in our 
nature, which is first manifested as a necessary and 
spontaneous function of the intelligence, and which is 
therefore intrinsic and inevitable. 

In this case myth will appear to'^us, not as an 
necident in the life of primitive peoples varying iii 

* Sinmxdc wrote : Myth 4 the earliest form in which the loind 

heathdtt peoples recognized the nnirersc and things divine**’ 
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intensity and extent, not as a vague conception of 
things due to the erroneous interpretation of words 
and phrases, nor again as the fanciful creation of 
ignorant minds; but it will appear to be a special 
faculty of the human mind, inspired by emotions 
which accompafiy and animate its products. Since 
this innate faculty of myth is indigenous and common 
to all men, it will not only be the portion of all 
peoples, but of each individual in every ago, in every 
race, whatever may bo their respective conditions. 

Myth, therefore, will not be resolved by us into a 
manifestation of an obsolete age, or of peoples still 
in a barbarous and savage state, nor as part of the 
cycle through which nations and individuals have 
respectively passed, or have nearly passed; but it 
remains to this day, in spite of the prevaUiug civili- 
zation which has greatly increased and is still in- 
creasing, it still persists as a mode of physical and 
intellectual force in the organic elements w'hich con- 
stitute it. • 

Nor, let it be observed, do I say that such a 
mythical faculty persists as such only among the 
ignorant masses in town or country, in the form of 
those very ancient superstitions which have been 
collected with immense labour by learned mythologists 
and ethnologists ; on the contrary, I maintain that the 
mythical faculty still exists in all men, independently 
of ^is survival of old superstitions, to whatever people 
and class they may belong ; and it will continue 
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to exist as an innate function of the intelligence, 
if not 'with respt^ct to the substance, which may 
alter, at any rate in the mode of its acts and pro* 
ceedings. 

I fear that this opinion will appear at first sight 
to be paradoxical qtnd chimerical, since it is well 
known that the mythical conception of the world 
and its origin is gradually disappearing among civi- 
lized nations, and it is supposed to be altogether 
extinct among men of culture and inteUigcSnce. Yet 
1 flatter myself, perhaps too rashly, that hy the time 
be reaches the end of this work, the reader will be 
convinced of the tratb of my assertion, since it is 
proved by so many facts, and the psychical law from 
which it results is so clear. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that, in addition 
to the m 3 rthioal faculty of our minds, there exists 
the scientific faculty, the other factor of a perfect in- 
tellectual life ; the latter is most powerful in certain 
racds, and must in time prevail over the former, 
which in its objective form precedes it ; yet they are 
subjectively combined in practice and are indissolubly 
united through life. 

Undoubtedly neither the mythical nor the scientific 
faculty ig equal and identical in all peoples, anymore 
than they are equal and identical in individuals ; but 
t^y subsist together, while varying in intensity and 
dc^e, since they are both necessary functions of the 
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Whether we content ourselves with studying the 
mental and social conditions in the lower types of 
modem peoples, or go back to the earliest times, we 
find men everywhere and always possessed of the 
power of speec]^, and holding mythical superstitious, 
it may be of the rudest and most elementary kind ; 
so also do we find men possessed of rational ideas, 
although they may be very simple a!nd empirical. 
They have some knowledge of the causes of things, 
of periods in the phenomena of nature, wllich they 
know how to apply to the habits and necessities of 
their social and individual lives. 

No one, for example, would deny that many 
mythical superstitions, and fanciful beliefs in in- 
visible powers, existed among the now extinct 
Tasmanians, and are now found among the An- 
daman islanders, the Fuegians, the Australians, the 
Cingalese Yeddahs, and other mde and uncultured 
savages. On the other hand, those who are ac- 
quainted with their mode of life find that savages 
are not absolutely devoid of intellectual activity of 
an empirical kind, since they partly understand the 
natural causes of some phenomena, and are able, in 
a rational, not an arbitrary maimer, to ascribe to 
laws and the necessities of things many facts relating 
to the individual and to society. They are, there- 
fcdre, not without the scientific as well as the mythical 
faculty, making due allowance for their intellectual 
condition ; and these primi^ve and natural instincts 
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are due to the physical and intellectual organism of 
human nature. 

In order to pursue this important inquiry into 
the first and final cause of the origin of myth, 
it is evidently not enough to mahe a laborious 
and varied collection of myths, and of tlie primitive 
superstitions of all peoples, so as to exhaust the 
immense field of modem ethnography. Nor is it 
enough to consider the various normal and ab- 
normal conditions of psychical phenomena, nor to 
undertake the comparative study of languages, to 
ascertain how far their speech will reveal the 
primitive beliefs of various races, and the obscure 
metaphorical sayings which gave birth to many 
myths. It is also necessary to subject to careful 
examination the simplest elementary acts of the mind, 
in their physical and psychical complexity, in order 
to discover in their spontaneous action the trans- 
cendental fact which inevitably involves the genesis 
of the same myth, the primary source whence it is 
diffused by subsequent reflex efforts in various times 
and varj'ing forms. 

In speaking of the transcendental fact, it must not 
be supposed that I aUude to certain well-known a 
prufii speculations, which are opposed to my temper 
of mind and to my mode of teaching. I only use the 
term transcendental because this is actually the primi- 
tj,ve condition of the fact in its inevitable be ginning , 
whatever. . form the mythical representation may 
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snfosequently take. This, fact is not peculiar to any 
individual, people, or race, but it is manifested as 
an essential organism of the human character, which 
is in all cases universal, permanent, and imiform. 

In order ta give a clear explanation of my esti- 
mate of the a priori idea, which also takes its place 
as the factor of experimental and positive teaching, 
I must observe that for those who belong to the 
historical and evolutionary school, a priori, so far as 
respects any organism, habit, and psychological con- 
stitution in the whole animal kingdom, in which man 
is also included, signifies whatever in them is fixed 
and permanently organized ; whatever is perpetuated 
by the indefinite repetition of habits, organs, and 
functions, by means of the heredity of ages. The 
whole history of organisms aboimds with positive and 
repeated proofs of this fact, which no one can doubt 
who is not absolutely ignorant of elementary science. 
Every day adds to the number of these proofs, de- 
monstrating one of those truths which become the 
common inoperty of nations. 

A priori is therefore reduced by us to the modi- 
fiOation of organs in their physical and psychical 
constitution, as it has ultimately taken place in the 
organism by the successive evolutions of forms which 
have gradually become permanent, and are perpetu- 
ated by embryogenic reproduction. This reproduc- 
tion is in its turn the absolute condition of psychical 
and organic fdcts, which are thus manifested as primi- 
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tive facts in the new life of thejndi'vidaal. By this law, 
the psychical facts, whether elementary or complex, as 
they occur in the individual up to the point of their 
evolution, have the necessary conditions of possibility, 
and may therefore be termed a priori with respect to 
the laws of evolutibn, and to the hereditary per- 
manence of acts performed in the former environment 
of the organism at the time when they appeared. 

This conception of a priori is, it must be admitted, 
very different from that of transcendental philo- 
sophers, who seek to prove either that an independent 
artificer has not only produced the various organic 
forms in their present complexity, and has specially 
provided the spiritual subject with its category of 
thought, independently of all experience ; or else 
they assert the intrinsic existence of such forms in 
the spirit, from the beginning of time.. 

In this way, as we have already said, we must not 
only collect the facts which abound in history and 
ethnology respecting the general teaching of myths, 
but we must also observe introspectively, and by 
pursuing the experimental method, tiie primitive and 
fundamental psycltical facts, so as to discover the 
a priori conditions of the myth itself. We must 
ascertain, foom a careful psychological examination, 
the absolutely primitive origin of all mythical repre- 
sehtatkms, and how these are in their turn the actual 
historical result of the same conditions, as they aristed 
priicHt’ id'iheir mainifestationS. 
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It must not be suppos«d that in this primary fact, 
and in these a priori psychical and organic conditions, 
We shall find the ulterior cause of the various and 
manifold forms, or of the successive evolution of 
myths. This wQuld be a grave mistake, equal to that 
of transcendentalists, who imagine that the laws which 
actually exist, and the order of cosmic and historic 
phenomena may be determined from the independent 
exercise of their own thoughts, although such laws and 
order can only bo traced and discovered by dkpsrience 
and the observation of facts. In the a prwri conditions 
of the psychical and organic nature, and in the element- 
ary acts which outwardly result from them, we shall 
only trace the origin and necessary source of myth, 
not the variable forms of its successive evolution. 

The ulterior form, so far as the substance of the 
myth and its various modifications are concerned, is 
ia great part the reflex work of man; its aspect 
changes in accordance with the attitude and force of 
the faculties of individu^s, peoples and races, and it 
depends on an energy to which the a priori conditions, 
as we have just defined them, do not strictly apply so 
far as the determinate form is concerned. 

It is precisely in this ulterior work of the evolution 
of myth, which in the elementary fact of its primitive 
essence had its origm in the predisposition of mind and 
body, that we may discern the interchangeable germ 
and origin both of myth and science. If, therefore, 
the rationale of science cannot be found in the general 
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form of mythical representations, the matter "which 
serves to exercise the mind ; yet the mode of its 
exercise, and of the logical and psychical faculty, and 
the spontaneous method pursued, are identical: the 
two mythical and scientific faculties arc, in fact, con-> 
sidered in themselves, fused into one. 

As far as the origin of myth is concerned, the 
mode of considering its evolution, and its organic 
coimeetion with science, we differ from other mytho- 
logists as to the sources to which they trace this 
immense elaboration of the human intelligence. We 
may be mistaken, but We are in any case entering on 
unexplored ways, and if "we go astray, the boldncsr 
of an enterprise Avhich we undertake with diffidence 
pleads for indulgence. 

Omitting to notice the well-kno"vra opinions on the 
origin of myth which were cuiTent in classic antiquity, 
in the Grseco-Latin world, or in India,* we restrict 
our inquiry to modem times subsequent to Creuzer’s 


* KumariUty in reply to the opponents who inveighed against the 
immorality of his gods, wrote that the fable relates how Prajapati, 
the lord of creation^ violated his own daughter. But what does this 
signify? Prnjapati is one name for the sun, so called boqauso he 
is the lord of light. His daughter Ushas is the dawn, and in 
declaring that he fell in love with her, it is only meant that when 
the sun rises, it follows the dawn. ISo also, when it is said that 
Indra sfjdueed Ahalyft, w'e are not to supfiose that God committed such 
a enme, but Indra is the sun, and Ahaly& is the night ; and so wo 
may say that the night is seduced and conquered by the morning 
sun. This, and other instances may bo found in Mas MfiUer*s 
Sitimy of Ancififd SauBorit Literature, Other instances might be 
give&t' ' ' 
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learned and extensive labours. In a more scientific 
method, and divested of prejudice, we propose to trace 
the sources of myth in general, and among various 
peoples in particular. 

The science of languages, or comparative philology, 
is the chief instrument required in such researches, and 
much light has been acquired in our days, which has 
led to surprising results, at least within the sphere 
of the special races to which it has been applied. 
The names of Kuhn, Weber, Sonne, Benfe/, ‘Grimm, 
Schwartz, Hanusch, Mauiy, Breal, Pictet, PAscoli, Do 
Gabematis, and many others, arc well known for 
their marvellous discoveries in this new and arduous 
field. They have not only fused into one ancient 
and primitive imago the various myths 86attered in 
different forms among the Aryan races, btit they have 
revealed the original conception, as it existed in the 
earliest meaning of words before their dispersion. 
Hence came the multiplicity of myths, developed in 
brilliant anthropomorpBic groups in different theo- 
logies, gradually becoming more simple as time went 
on, then uniting in the vague primitive personification 
of the winds, the storms, the sun, the dawn; in short, 
of astral and meteorological phenomena. 

On the other hand. Max Muller, whoso theory of 
original myths is peculiar to himself, has made use 
of this philological instrument to prove that the 
Aryan myths may at any rate be refen-ed to a single 
source, namely to metaphor, or to the double meaning 
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of words, due to the poverty of primitive languages. 
He calls this double meaning the infirmity of speech. 

I do not deny that many conclusions to which 
some or other of the great authorities just mentioned 
have arrived may be as true as they are smrprising. 
I also admit that this may be a certain method of 
distinguishing the various mythical representations in 
their early beginnings from their subsequent and 
complex forms. Cut in all the facts which have been 
ascertained, or which may hereafter be ascertained, 
from the comparative study of the languages of 
different races, no explanation is afforded of the fact 
that into the natural and primitive phenomena of 
myth, or, as Muller holds, into its various metaphors, 
man has so far infused his own life, that they have, 
like man himself, a subjective and deliberate con- 
sciousness and force. It seems to me that this 
problem has not yet been solved by scholars ; they 
have stopped short after establishing the primary 
fact, and are content to affirm that such is human 
nature, which projects itself on external things.* 

* Vico writes : “ The human mind is naturally inclined to project 

itsolf on the object of its external senses.” And again, ** Common speedi 
ought to bear withess to ancient popular customs, celebrated in times 
when the language was formed.” Bo again: *‘Men ignorant of the 
natural causes of things assign to them their own nature. . • In 
anotber place: **The physical science of ignorant men is a kind d 
cominion taphysios, by which they assign the causes of things which ■ 
they do not understand to the will of the gods.” Again : Ignorant 
and ptdmitiye men transform all nature into a vast living body, sentient 
of And afoctions.” 
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This explanation establishes a true and universal 
fact, hut it is not the explanation of the fact itself; 
yet it is not, as wo shall see, incapable of solution, 
and it appears to mo that the ultimate source whence 
myths really proceed has not been reached. 

Again, if sueh an opinion and such a method can 
give us the key to the polytheistic origin of tho 
respective Olympuses of classic Greece and Borne, it 
leaves unexplained the numerous and manifold super- 
stitions which philology itself proves to have existed 
prior to the origin of cosmic myths. These super- 
stitions can by no means be referred to a common 
source, to the astral and meteorological myths, some 
of which were prior, while others were subsequent to 
these superstitions. 

Taking, therefore, the general and more important 
opinions which are now current respecting the origin 
of myth, it may be said that in addition to the systems 
already mentioned, two others are presented to us 
with "the weight of autjjority and knowledge ; those, 
while they do not renounce the appliances and 
linguistic analyses of the former, try to mute all the 
mythical sources of mankind in general into a single 
head, whence all myths, beliefs, superstitions, and reli- 
gions have their origin. "While Prance and Germany 
and some other nations have achieved distinction in 
this field, England has been especially remarkable for 
the nature of her attempts, and the vaistness of her 
achievements in every direction. We pass over many 
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great minds •which were first in the field in order 
to dwell on the two men who, as it seems to me, 
have summed up the Imowledge of others, and have 
formulated a theory in great measure peculiar to 
themselves. 

Tylor’s well known name will at once suggest 
itself, and that of Herbert Spencer ; the former, in 
his great work on the “Early History of Mankind 
and of Civilization,” and other writings, the latter, in 
the first .vplume of his “ Sociology,” and in his earlier 
works, have respectively established the doctrine of 
the universal origin of myths on the basis of ethno- 
graphy, on tlic psychological examination of the 
primary facts of the intelligence, and on the conception 
of the evolution of the general phenomena of nature. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to excel the great 
mind, the acute genius, and the universal learning of 
Herbert Spencer, who has been termed the modem 
Aristotle .by a learned ■writer ; and this is high 
praise when we remember hpw much knowledge is 
necessary in our times, and in the presemt con- 
ditions of science, before any one can be deemed 
worthy of such a comparison. But with due respect 
to so great a man, and with the diffidence of one 
who is only his disciple, I venture to think that 
Herbert Spencer's attempt to re'dve, at any rate in 
part, Evemero’s theory of the origin of myths ■will 
not be successful, and it may prove injurious to 
Aoience. First, because all myths cannot be reduced 
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t(? personal or historical facts ; and next, hccausc the 
IMrimitive value of many of them is so clear and dis- 
tinct in their mode of exj^ression that it is not possible 
to derive them from any source hut the direct per- 
sonification of natural phenomena. Nor does it 
appear to mo tp he always and altogether certain 
that the origin of myths, also caused hy the double 
personality discerned in the shadow of the body itself, 
in the images reflected hy liquid substances, in cclioes 
and visions of the night, can he all ascribed to the 
worship of the dead. 

The worship of the dead is undoubtedly universal. 
There is no people, ancient or modem, civilized or 
savage, by whom it has not been practised ; the fact 
is proved by history, philology and ethnography. 
But if the worship of the dead is a constant form, 
manifested everywhere, it floiu-ishes and is interwoven 
with a multitude of other mythical forms and super- 
stitious beliefs which cannot in any way be reduced 
to this single form of worship, nor bo derived from it. 
This worship is undoubtedly one of the most abundant 
sources of myth, and Spencer, with his profound 
knowledge and kedn discernment, was able to discuss 
the hypothesis ‘ as it deserves ; whence his book, 
even from this point of view, is a masterpiece of 
analysis, like all those which issue from his powerful 
mind. 

yet- even if the truth of this doctrine should be in 
great pleasure proved, the question must still be asked 
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how it happens that man viirifies and perBoiiiheB his 
own image in dnjdicate, or. else the apparitions of 
drOams or their reflections, and the e^es of nature, 
and ultimately the spirits of the dead. ' 

Tylor developed his theory more distinctlyii^d'iBi’, 
greater length, and he brought to bear upon it great 
genius,, extraordinary knowledge, and a sound critical 
faculty, so that his work must bo regarded as one of 
the most remarkable in the history of human thought. 
He belqi^s to the school of evolution, and his book 
strongly confirms the truths of that theory ; since 
from the primitive germs of myth, from the various 
and most simple forms of fetishes among all races, 
he gradually evolves these rude images into more 
complex and anthropomorphic forms, until he attains 
the limits of natural and positive science.. He admits 
that there are in mankind various normal and ab- 
normal sources of myth, but he comes to the ultimate 
conclusion that they all depend on man’s peculiar and 
spontaneous tendency to animate all things, whence 
his general principle has taken the name of animism. 
It is unnecessary to say much in praise of this learned 
work, since it is known to all, and cannot be too much 
studied by those who wish for instruction on such 
subjects. ■ 

But while assenting to his general principle, whii^' 
resnains as the sole ultimate source of all mythical 
j^!^#sentation, repeat the usual inquiry; what 
jSHAjSOS than to ammate all the objects which surround 
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him, and what is the cause of this established and 
universal fact ? The marvellous ethnographic learn- 
ing of the author, and his profound analysis, do not 
answer this question, and the problem still remains 
unsolved. 

It is evident from what wc have* said, that the 
theory of the origin of myth has of late made real and 
important progress in different directions ; it has been 
constituted by fitting methods, and with dispassionate 
research, laying aside fanciful hypotheses and systems 
more or less j)romptcd by a desire to supi)ort or con- 
fute principles which have no connection with science. 
We have now in great measure arrived at the funda- 
mental facts whence myth is derived, although, if I 
do not deceive myself, the ultimate fact, and the 
cause of tliis fact, have not yet been ascertained ,* 
namely, for what reason man personifies all pheno- 
mena, first vaguely projecting himself into them, 
and then exercising a distinct purpose of anthropo- 
morphism, until in this way he has gradually modified 
the world according to his own image. 

If we are able to solve this difficult problem, a 
fact most important to science and to the advance- 
ment of these special studies must result from it : the 
assimilation and concentration of all the sources of 
myth into a single act, whether normal or abnormal 
to hmnanity. To say that animism is the general 
principle of myth does not reduce the different sources 
whence it proceeds to a single psychical and organic 
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act, since they remain distinct and separate in their 
respective orbits. To attain our object, it is necessary 
that the direct personification of natural phenomena, 
as well as the indirect personification of metaphor ; 
the infusion of life into a man’s own shadow, into 
reflex images and dreams ; the belief m the reality of 
normal illusions, as well as of the abnormal halluci- 
nations of delirium, of madness, and of all forms of 
nervous affections ; all these things must be resolved 
into a angle generating act which explains and in- 
cludes them. It must bo shown how and why there 
is found in man the possibility of modifying all these 
mythical forms into an image supposed to be external 
to himself, living and personal. For if we are enabled 
to reply scientifically to such inquiries, we shall not 
only have concentrated in a single fact all the most 
diverse normal and abnormal forms of myth peculiar 
to man, but we shall also have given an ulterior and 
analytic explanation of this fact. 

I certainly do not presume to declare myself com- 
petent to effect so much, and I am more conscious 
than my critics how far I fall short of my high aim'; 
but the modest attempt, made with the resolution to 
accept all criticism offered with courtesy and good 
faith, does not imply culpable presumption nor ex- 
cessive vanity. 

I regret to say that it is not on this point only 
that my theory of myth differs from that of others ; 
1 shi^ not be satisfied if I only succeed in discover- 
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ing in man the primitive act •which issues the 
general animism of things, which becomes the suh- 
stanco of the ulterior myths in their intellectual and 
historical evolution. It is evident, at least to those 

who do not cling obstinately to old traditions, that 

0 

man is evolved from the animal kingdom. The com- 
parative anatomy, physiology, and psychology of man 
and other animals distinctly show their intimate con- 
nection in conformation, tissues, organs, and functions, 
and above all, in consciousness and iutelligeiTdfe. This 
truth, deduced . from simple observation and experi- 
ment, must lead to the conviction that all issued from 
the same germ, and had the same genesis. 

For those who do not cherish pedantic and sec- 
tarian prejudices, this hypothesis is changed into as- 
surance by modem discoveries; it is shown in the 
transformations and transitions of paleontological 
forms; in the embryogenic evolution of so many 
animals, man included, which, according to their 
various species, reveals the lower types whence they 
issued ; in the successive forms taken by the foetus ; 
in the powerful and indisputable laws of selection; 
in the modifications by adaptation of the different 
c^anisms, and in the effects of isolation. This is the 
only rational explanation, confirmed as it is by fresh 
faets every day, of the multiplicity and variety of 
organic forms in the lapse of time ; unless, indeed, we 
ascribe such variety to a miracle, even more difficult 
to accept than the difficulties of the opposite theory- 
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I admit that evidence for the complete demon* 
stration of this theory is sometimes wanting; the 
gaps between the fossil fauna and flora and those of 
modem timds are neither few nor unimportant ; but 
on the other hand, such proofs are accumulating, and 
the gaps are filled up every day, so that we may 
almost assert that in some way or other, by means 
somewhat different from those on which wo now rely, 
the great rational principle of evolution will be suo- 
cessfully hnd permanently established. 

It is more than twenty years since, in ways and, 
by study peculiar to ourselves, we first devoted our- 
selves to this theory, and while wo gave a conscientious 
consideration to opposite theories, so as to estimate 
with sincerity their importance and value, we could 
not relinquish our conviction that every advance in 
physical, biological, and social science served to con- 
firm the theory of evolution. 

It must not be, supposed that I make any dogmatic 
assertion, which might possibly be erroneous, when I 
say that the evidence of facts does not contradict the 
assumptions of modem science. Sincere convictions 
should offend no one, nor do they indicate an 
a priori conflict with other beliefs. Every one is 
jnstified in thinking his own thoughts when he speaks 
with moderation and supports his peculiar opinions 
with a certain amount of learning. 

It is^ot denied, even by those who oppose modem 
theories respecting the genesis of organisms, that 
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there are, exclading some psychical elements, mau'y 
and important points of resemblance between man 
and animals in the exercise of their consciousness, 
intelligence, and emotions, if indeed they are not 
identically the same. The comparative psychology 
of man and ahimals plainly shows that the per- 
ceptions, both in their respective organs and in their 
mode of action, act in the same way, especially 
in the higher animals; and the origin, movements, 
and associations of the imagination and the emotions 
are likewise identical. Nor will it be disputed that 
we find in animals implicit memory, judgment, and 
reasoning, the inductions and deductions &om one 
special fact to another, the passions, "the physiological 
language of gestures, expressive of internal emotions, 
and even, in the case of gregarious animals, the com- 
bined action to effect certain purposes ; so that, as far 
as their higher orders are concerned, animals may 
be regarded as a simple and undeveloped form of 
man, while man, by hie later psychical and organic 
evolution, has become a developed and complex 
animal.* 

In my book on the fundamental law of intelligence 
in the animal kingdom, 1 attempted to show this great 
truth; and to formulate a principle common to aU 
in the exercise of their psychical emotions, 

See, among other authorities for the most important phenomena 
of animals in their natural associations, tlie profoundly learned work 
hj the well-known A. Espinas; Dea aociit^s antmalei: dude de 
JPiyefudogie compart* Paris, 2nd edit., 1879. 
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by setting forth the essential elements as they are 
generally displayed. I think I was not far from the 
trnth in establishing a law which seems indubitable ; 
although, while some men whoso opinion is worthy 
of esteem have accepted it, other very competent 
judges have objected to some parts‘ of my theory, 
but without convincing me of error. I repeat my 
conclusions here, since they are necessary to the 
theory of the genesis of myth, which I propose to 
explain in this work. 1 hold the complete identity 
between man and animals to be established by the 
adequate consideration of the faculties, tb» psychical 
elements of consciousness and intoUigonce, and the 
mode of their spontaneous exercise ; and I believe the 
superiority of man to consist not so much in new 
faculties as in the reflex effect upon themselves of 
those he possesses in common with the animals. The 
old adage confirms this theory : Homo duplex. 

No one now doubts that animals feel, hear, re- 
member, and the like, while man is able to exercise 
his will, to feel, to remember, deliberately to con- 
sider all his actions and functions, because he not 
only possesses the direct and spontaneous intuition 
with respect to himself and things in general which he 
has in common with animals, but he has an inttiitiye 
knowledge of that intuition itself, and in this way he 
pmltiplies within himself the exercise of his whole 
psycluoal life. We find the ultimate cause of this 
letnrh upen himself, and his intuition of things, in 
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his deliberate will, which does not only immediately 
command his body and his manifold relative functions, 
but also the complex range of his psychical acts. 
This fact, which as I believe has not been observed 
before, is of great importance. It is manifest that 
the difference between man and other animals does 
not consist in the diversity or discrepancy of the 
elements of the intelligence, but in its refle?; action 
on itself ; an action which certainly has its conditions 
fixed by the organic and physiological composition 
of the brain. 

If it hould be said that the traditional opinion of 
science, > s well as the general sentence of mankind, 
have always regarded reflection as the basis of the 
difference between animals and man, so that there 
is no novelty in om' principle, the assertion is 
erroneous. Keflection, as an inward psychical fact, 
has certainly been observed by psychologists and 
philosophers in all civilized times, and instinctively 
by every one; nor could it bo otherwise, since 
reflection is one of the facts most evident to human 
consciousness. But although the fact, or the in- 
trinsic and characteristic action of human thought 
has been observed, and has often been discussed and 
analyzed in some of its elements, yet its genesis has 
not been declared, nor has its ultimate cause been 
discovered. We propose to discover this ultimate 
cause, and we refer it to the exercise of the will over 
all the dements and acts which constitute human 
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intelUgence ; an intelligence only differing from that 
of animals by this inward and deliberate fact, 
which enables man to consider and examine all 
his acts, thus logically doubling their range. This 
intelligence has in animals a simple and direct in- 
fluence on their bodies and on the ‘external world, 
in proportion to their diverse forms and inherited 
instincts; while in man, owing to his commanding 
attitude, it falls back upon itself, and gives rise to 
the inquinng and reflective habit of science. 

We do not, therefore, dmde man from other 
animals, but rather assert that many proofs and 
subtle analyses show the identity of their intelli- 
gence in its fundamental elements, while the dif- 
ference is only the result of a reaction of the same 
intelligence on itself. Such a theory does not in any 
way interrupt the natural evolution and genesis of 
the animal kingdom, while the distinctive peculiarity 
of man is shown in an act which, as I believe, clearly 
explains the new faculty of reason acquired by him. 

I must admit that in speaking of the psychical 
faculty as a force which possesses laws peculiar, to 
itself, it has appeared to a learned and competent 
judge that 1 have conceded a real existence to this 
faculty, independently of the physiological conditions 
through which it manifests itself, which mig^t be 
.j^ed a n^bical petsonality in the constitution of 
the world. If I had really made such an assertion, it 
w^tfld be an latpx which 1 am perhaps more ready 
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than others to repudiate, as it will appear in the 
present work. I am far from blaming the com'teous 
oritics who allege such objections to my theory, and 
indeed 1 am honoured by their notice. I must blame 
myself for not having, in my desire to be brief, 
sufficiently define'd my conception. 

1 hold the psychical manifestation to be not only 
conditioned by the organism, to speak scientifically, 
and to be rendered physiologically possible by these 
conditions, but I consider it to be of the samo nature 
as the other so-called forces of the universe ; such, 
for example, as the manifestations of light, of elec- 
tricity, of magnetism, and the like. When physicists 
speak of these forces — if the necessities of language 
and the brevity of the explanation constrain us to 
adopt the term forces, as though they wore real 
substances — they certainly do not believe, nor wish 
others to believe, that they are really such. It is well 
known that such expressions are used to signify the 
appearance under certain circumstances of some 
special phenomena which group themselves by their 
mode and power of manifestation into one generic 
conception as a summary of the whole. They always 
take place, relatively to these circumstances, in the 
fl ame mode and with the same power, so that they 
may at once be experimentally distinguished from 
others which have been grouped together in like 
manner. 

Such manifestations do not imply a real cosmic 
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entity of these forces, as if they were independent 
of the matter whence they issue ; they are simply 
determinate and determinable modes of motions, of 
actions, and reactions in the elements of the world. 
For if magnetism appears to reveal itself in deter- 
minate' elements, its modes of ihanifestation are 
peculiar to itself, and its efficacy with respect to 
other forces is also peculiar; yet it by no means 
follows that it possesses a substantial entity, or, as 
it were,.<iisplays personal activity among phenomena ; 
it rather indicates that the elements of the world 
will, under given circumstances, act reciprocally in 
such a manner that we perceive phenomena which 
group themselves together and which we call mag- 
netic or magnetism. And this explanation applies 
to other cases. 

I therefore, speaking of psychical force in general, 
used the same terms ; I certainly did not wish to 
constitute it into a personal and material entity of 
the universe, but I intended to assert that among the 
manifestations of the various forces of the world, 
defined as above, there is also this psychical force, 
characteri;;ed by phenomena and laws peculiar to 
itself, and which, as 1 have shown, is when exercised 
one of the greatest factors of the world. I repeat 
that if this force varies with the greater or less per- 
fection of the organisms in which it is manifested, 
yet it possesses a law and fundamental elements by 
which it is so constituted that the same results will 
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ensue in the simplest as in the most complex form. 
This is the case with all the other forces of nature ; 
they may bo modified by existing circumstances, 
and yet they have laws and definite elements to 
distinguish them from all others. These forces, 
however, while they are distinct in their peculiar 
manifestations, and take effect through special quali- 
ties, quantities, and rhjrthmic movements, are all 
fused together in th infinite and eternal unity which 
constitutes the life of the universe. Neither here 
nor in my former work is there any question of that 
most difficult problem, tlie individual i}ersonality of 
man.* 

Since there is between man and animals a 
relationshii and a p^^’^chical identity, as well as a 
genetic continuity of evoIt*tion, it is impossible to 
deny that there is also in some degree a like con- 
tinuity in the products and acts of the consciousness, 
the emotions, and the intelligence. This is asserted or 
admitted even by those who do not like to hear of the 
genetic continuity of evolution, nor is there now any 
school of thought which impugns such a truth. If this 
bo true, as it undoubtedly is, and since we are treating 
of the genesis of myth in its earliest beginning, we 

* I stated in my former essay on the fundamental law of tho in- 
telligence in tho animal kingdom that philosophy was only tho 
research into the psychical manifestations of the animal kingdom, and 
into those peculiar to man, in connection with tho respective organisms 
in which they act, and with the estimate of their power as cosmic 
fiictorB in the genei^al harmony of tho forces of the world. 
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will endeavoxir, with daring prompted by the theory 
of evolution, to discover if the first germ of these 
representations may not have already existed in 
the animal kingdom before it was evolved in man 
in tho fetishtic and anthropomorphic form. This 
is an arduous but necessary inqifiry, to which I 
am impelled by the doctrine of evolution, as it is 
properly understood, as well as by the universal logic 
of nature. 

If I were to consider myth as it has ultimately 
been developed in man, it would be a strange and 
absurd attempt to trace out any points of resemblance 
with animals, who are altogether devoid of the logical 
faculty which leads to such development. But if, on 
the contrary, we endeavour to trace the earliest, 
spontaneous, and direct elements of myth as a 
product of animal emotions and implicit intelligence, 
such research becomes not only legitimate but neces* 
sary; since the histrument is the same, the effects 
ought also to be the same. • 

We have already said that the fact has been 
observed and generally admitted that the primary 
origin of myth in its essential elements consists in 
the personification or animation of all extrinsic 
phenomena, as well as of the dreams, illusions, and 
haUueinations which are intrinsic. It is agreed that 
this' animation is not the reflex and deliberate act 
< 4 ''- man, but that it is the spontaneous and immediate 
aci of ths human intelligence in its elementary 
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consciousness and emotions. It must therefore ho 
evident that this vague and continual animation of 
things ought to be found also in animals, especially 
in those of the higher tyi)es, in whom consciousness, 
the emotions, and the intelligence are implicitly iden- 
tical with those 'of man. Consequently, that which 
is at first sight absurd becomes obvious and natural, 
and the fact is only strange and inexplicable to those 
who have not carefully considered it 

We must, however, declare that this primary fact 
is not irreducible, and that science ought not to be 
content to stop there, but should endeavour to explain 
and resolve it into its elements, so as to be able to 
say we have reached the point at which the genesis 
of myth really begins. This aim can only be attained 
by the decomposition by analysis of the primitive fact. 
Since intelligence in its essential elements, and in 
its innate and implicit exercise, appears to bo the 
same in man and in animals, it is necessary to reduce 
the analysis of animal nature to a primary psychical 
fact, in order to see whether by this fact, which is 
identical also in man, the generating element of myth 
is reaUy revealed. 

I propose to show that this research will reveal 
truths hitherto unattained, and explain the general 
law, not merely of the extrinsic process of science and 
of myth, but also of civilization. 

Starting from this wide basis, we must trace, step 
by step, the dawn, development, and gradual dis- 
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appearance of myth. Since it is our business to 
consider science as well as myth, and their respec- 
tive relations in the evolution common to both, we 
must, as briefly as possible in the present work, pause 
to consider these two factors of the human mind, 
observing the beginnings, dbnditioiis, and modes in 
which the one arose and gradually disappeared, while 
the other advanced and triumphed. We must not 
only regard the progress and transformation of 
religionef but also of science, as it is revealed in 
the philosophic systems of every age, in the partial 
or complete discoveries of genius, and in the great 
and stupendous achievements of modem experimental 
science. It would req^uire a long treatise to fill so 
•wide a field, which wo must restrict to the limits of 
a few pages. Since our readers, are now generally 
acquainted with the course pursued by human thought, 
and •with the progress of peoples, but few landmarks or 
formulas are neces^ry to enable them to clear away 
obscurity and estimate facts at their just value, so as 
to imderstand what ci-vilization and science have to 
do with the evolution of myth, and of science itself. 

A great corollary also ensues from studies under- 
taken with the aid of sociology, that is, the genesis, 
form, and gradual evolution of human societies. 
These vary in character, in attitude, in power,, form, 
and duration, with the different characters of races, 
.hind thus fulfil in various ways the cycle of myth 
and science of tvhich they are capable. It would 
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indeed be difficult to attain to a clear and adequate 
conception of the universal evolution of myth and 
science, but for the existence of a privileged race 
distinguished for its psychical and organic power, 
which from its beginning until now, although subject 
to many partial eclipses, has on the whole maintained 
its position in the world so as to present to us the 
long historical drama of its evolutions. Othei: races, 
peoples, or tribes have disappeared in the struggle 
for existence, or have remained essentially Incapable 
of further progress even in a relatively inferior de- 
gree, so as to afford no aid in following the successive 
development of myth and science; while the Aryan 
family, a race to which I believe that the Semitic 
originally belonged,* furnishes the unbroken sequence 
of events and the stages of such complex evolution. 
Nor certainly is there any signs of the disappearance 
of this race, since every day its intellectual and 
territorial achievements, added to the instruments of 
a powerful material civilisation, invigorate its strength 
and presage its indefinite duration in forms we are 
not able to foresee, unless indeed fatal astral or 
telluric catastrophes should hinder its progrjBss or 
bring it to an end. 

If we compare this race with itself at different 
epochs, and in the many different peoples into which 

• Be©, with TCflpeot to tho primitive unity of the Aryan and 
Beinitio races, the works of the great philologist, T. G-, Ascoli, and 
others. 
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it|fwas severed, and if at ibe same time we confront 
it with the types of other peoples at various stages, 
from the rudest to the most civilized, it becomes 
possible to form a^ clear conception of the genesis 
and successive evolution of myth and science of which 
the human race is capable, und in'thisway we may 
understand the general law which governs such evolu- 
tions. This study also teaches us that humanity, 
whether we agree with mouogeuists or poligenists, is 
physioaliy and psychically in all respects the same 
in its essential elements; in all peoples without 
distinction, as ethnography teaches us, the origin and 
geuesis of myth, the implici. exercise of reason and 
its development, are, at all events up to a given point, 
absolutely identical. All start from the same mani- 
festations and mythical creations, and these arc 
afterwards developed according to the logical or 
scientific canons of thought, which . are applied to 
their classification. - Both among fetish-worshippers 
and polytheists there was » tendency towards mono- 
theism, although sometimes it could only be discerned 
in a vague and confused manner. 

If myth is, as I have said, to be considered front 
another point of view, as the spontaneous effect of the 
intellig^ce, and a necessary function, relatively to 
the primary act &om which it begins, it might appear 
.'that myth would never cease to be, and that humanity, 
as it is represented by the elect and enduring 
must i^ways remain ih this original illusion ; so- 
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that every man would have to begin again for himself 
in his own peculiar cycle of myth. But history shows 
that this is not the case, and that the mythic faculty 
gi'adually wanes and becomes weaker, even if it does 
not altogether cease to exist, a result which would not 
occur if myth tvere a necessary function of the 
intelligence. 

I shall presently reply to such an objection ; in 
the meanwhile, regarding the question superficially, 
I need only say that if th(‘ mythic faculty dinrinishes 
in one direction, and with respect to some forms 
and their corresponding substance, it has certainly 
not ceased to appear in another, exerting .itself, as 
we shall see, in other forms and ^other substance. 
The common people, both urban and rural, do for 
th(^. most part adhere to primitive and very ancient 
&uj)Grstitions, as every one may know from his own 
experience, as well as from the writings of well known 
authors of nearly all the civilized nations of Euroi)e. 
In fact, every man in the early period of his life 
constructs a heaven for himself, as those who study 
the ways of children are aware, and this has given 
nse to a new science, of infantine psychology, set forth 
in the writings of Tainc, Darwin, Perez, and others. 

We also propose to show that the scientific faculty, 
which gathers strength and is developed from the 
mythical faculty, is in the first instance identical and 
confounded with it, but that science corrects and 
controls the primitive function, just as reason corrects 

P 
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and explains the errors and illusions of the senses ; so 
that the truly rational man issues, like the fcetus 
from its embryonic covering, out of its primitive 
mythical covering into the light of truth. 

Every one must perceive that the study of the 
origin of myths has an important bearing on the 
clear and positive knowledge of mankind. In modern 
times biological science, such as ethnography and 
anthropology, have not only thrown much light on 
the genesis of organic bodies, of animals and of man, 
but they have afforded very important aid to psycho- 
logical research, on account of the close connection 
between psychology and the general physical laws 
of the world. The mythical faculty in man, and its 
results, have received much light from these sciences, 
since the modifications induced in individuals and 'in 
peoples by many natural causes, organic or climato- 
logical, are based upon their physiological conditions. 
In the first chapters of Herbert Spencer’s book^ on 
Sociology, there is a maeterly investigation into 
the changes produced by climate, with its accidents 
and organic products, on the peculiar temperament 
of different peoples and races, and wo must refer our 
readers to his admirable summary. 

We avail ourselves of the aid afforded by all these 
brfuuches of science in order to comprehend the true 
nature of man, and the place which he really occupies 
in the animal creation. Man should be estimated 

all otiier products and phenomena of nature are 
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estimated, according to his absolute value, divested, 
as in the case of all other physical and organic 
sciences, of preconceived ideas or prejudices in favour 
of the supernatural. He should be studied as in 
physics we study bodies and the laws which govern 
them, or as the’ laws of their motions and com- 
binations are studied in chemistry, allowance always 
being made for their reciprocal relations, and for 
their appearance as a whole. For if there be in the 
universe a distinction of modes, there is no Absolute 
separation of laws and phenomena. 

The various branches of science are only sub- 
jective necessities, consequent on the successive and 
gradual order of our comprehension of tilings ; they 
are classifications of method, with no special reference 
to the undivided personality of nature. All are 
parts of the whole, and so also the whole is re- 
vealed in its several parts. They come to be in 
thought, as well as in reality, reciprocal conditions 
of each other ; and he who is able to solve the pro- 
blem of the world correctly in a simple movement of 
an atom^ would be able to explain all laws and all 
phenomena, since every thing may ultimately be re- 
duced to this movement. It is precisely this which 
has been attained by certain laws, so that the study 
of man must not be dissociated from this conception. 
It is necessary to regard him as a product of the 
forces of nature, with which he has certain pro- 
perties in common. Although man may appear to 
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be a special and peculiar subject, yet he is connected 
with the universal system in which he lives by the 
elements, phenomena, and forces of which he consists. 

It must not be supposed, as it is asserted with 
ever-increasing clamour, that such a method and 
theory can ever destroy the civilized basis of society, 
and the morality and dignity with which it should 
be informed, as if wo were again reducing man to 
the condition of a beast. Such an outcry is in itself 
a plaih*" and striking proof that we have not yet 
emerged from the mythical age of thought, since 
it is precisely a mythical belief which profnpts this 
angry protest against the noble and independent 
research after truth. 

It is impossible that the results of positive and 
rational science should in any way destroy the neces- 
sary conditions of civilized life and of the high standard 
of goodness which should form, elevate, and bring it 
to perfection. 'We must, however, remember that it 
was not rational science, nor the ethics of law, which 
established the a priori rules of a just and free society, 
but the necessities of society itself led to the a pos- 
teriori formulation of laws. Theoretic science sub- 
sequently explained these laws, and perfected their 
form and organism, infusing into them a nobler pur- 
pose ; but it was the necessities of nature which first 
dictated the balance, system, and harmony of the 
aUi^oes and associations of materials and pheno- ^ 
3DQ6im as they now exists which rendered possible, the 
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first nucleus of hutnali society, and which, in course 
of time, brought the component parts into definite 
relations with each other. It was subsequently the 
reflex and fitting work of thought to raise upon the 
foundation laid by nature a rational system of society, 
and then to bring’its rules and forms to perfection. 

Hence it follows that it was not man, nor some 
extrinsic mythical power which arbitrarily dictated 
the code of private and social life, but this presented 
itself to man as a spontaneous result of th6 Vorld’s 
law, relatively to the conditions possible for social 
life. For if, as in fact is the case, and as the pro- 
gress of knowledge and of human civilization will 
abundantly show, the true and eternal laws which 
make society possible, and consequently its standard 
of righteousness, are innate and genuine results of 
universal laws, it is impossible for science to destroy 
the inevitable order of things, and to reduce mankind 
to a hideous chaos. 

It must be allowed Hhat great truths, not fully 
understood by incapable preachers, who sometimes 
from ignoble motives foment the turbid instincts of 
the ignorant multitude, may bring about, as they have 
done of old, grave evils and even crimes in some 
places and for a short time. But there is no one so 
foolish or BO ignorant of history as to believe that 
all things happen in the best possible way, and in a 
logical -sequence. Such evils do not invalidate or 
destroy tl:|e force of our assertion that social order is 
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derived from and is based upon the order of nature. 
Although savage passions, excited by an imperfect 
understanding of the truth, do from time to time 
cause the overthrow of given societies, and arouse 
the horror and alarm of pessimist votaries of myth, 
nature is not thereby overcome ; she still triumphs, 
and restores the order which has been interrupted, 
so far as the instinct of conservatism and the here- 
ditary impulse to that sjDecial form of association to 
which b&ch people are accustomed are opposed to the 
revolutionary spirit, and in this way the balance 
which has been disturbed is re-established. 

When men, having brought their intellectual, and 
consequently their moral sense to perfection, are 
enabled to understand this natural order of laws 
and social facts, divested of extrinsic mythical beliefs, 
they will find in it so much reciprocal benefit, and 
will have such a. deep sense of their jiersonal dignity, 
since they are iiitellectually their own artificers, that 
they will be able to understand how the highest good 
has ensued and will ensue from the sacrifices or 
achievements made by a few for the benefit of all. 
We arc undoubtedly still a long way from such happy 
conditions, either socially or as individuals, but every 
day brings them nearer, and it is to this end that 
our civilization plainly tends, in spite of all the com- 
plaints, the fears, and sometimes even the malevolence 
of men. 

As I haVe already said, the study of the begmnings 
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and of the anthropological conditions of the various 
myths is necessary to enable us to understand their 
psychical phenomena, together with the hidden laws 
of the exercise of thought. The learned and illus- 
trious Eibot has justly said that psychology, dis- 
sociated from physiology and cognate sciences, is 
extinct, and that in order to bring it to life it is 
necessary to follow the progress and methods of all 
other contemporary sciences.* The genesis of myth, 
its development, the specification and integration of 
its beliefs, as well as the several intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic sources whence it proceeds, will assign to it 
a clearer place among the obscure recesses of psy- 
chical facts ; they will reveal to us the connection 
between the facts of consciousness and their ante- 
cedents, between the world and our normal and 
abnormal physiological conditions; they will show 
what a complex drama is performed by the action 
and reaction between ourselves and the things within 

♦ “Allhoupjh it (psychologjf*) still makes some show, yet the old 
psychology is condemned. Its conditions of existence have disiippcsajrod 
in its new environment. Its methods no longer suffice for the in- 
creasing difficulties of the task and the larger requirements of the 
scientific spirit. It is constrained to live upon its past. Its wisest 
representatives have vainly attempted a compromise, loudly asserting 
that facts must be observed, and that a largo part should be assigned 
to experience. Their concessions are unavailing, for however sincerely 
meant, they are not actually carried out. As soon as they set to work 
the taste for pure speculation again possosses them. Moreover, no 
reform of what is radically false can be effectual, and ancient psy- 
chology is a bastard conc^eption, doomed to perish from the con- 
tradictions which it involves.” — Ribot, Psyckoloyie Alhimande Corf 
temiiporaine^^* Paris, 1879. 
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US, and also will declare the nature of the laws which 
govern the various and manifold creation of forms, 
imaginations, and ideas, and the artificial world of 
phantasms derived from these. In this way myth 
will appear to be not merely duo to the direct 
animation of things, varying in dur wakr g state 
with the nature of the exciting cause; but it also 
arises from the normal images and illusions of 
dreams, and from the morbid hallucinations of mad- 
ness, both subjectively in the case of the person 
affected by them, and objectively for those who obser • 
the extrinsic effects in gesture and speech, and ....u 
whole bearing of the sufferer. 

Every one must admit that aU these phenomena, 
and the beliefs which arise from tliem, must ucnd to 
tnake the observation of psychical life more o-v T, just 
as morbid psychical phenomena often explain the 
natural action of such life under normal conditions. 
These pbenomeiia, so closely connected with physio- 
logical disturbances which are beyond the control of 
our personal will, will inform us of the biological 
relations between consciousness and thought on the 
one side, and our organism on the other. 

The mythical faculty, as avo shall see in the follow- 
mg chapters, combined with physiological excitements, 
both normal and abnormal, generally assumes con- 
sttott forms in the various and manifold world of its 
lilrsatloiii I eosostant forms which conversely also reveal 
of sdentifio faculty. In this way the. 
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development, composition, and integration of a mytli, 
into which others are fused by assimilation, may bo 
said to explain to us the mode in which systems of 
philosophy are constituted, and to manifest to us in a 
fanciful way the underlying mode in which human 
thought is exercised. 

Nor do the effects and importance of these studies 
end here ; they are also the necessary foundation" of 
true and rational sociology. In fact, the relations of 
individual to the world, the manifold conditions 
ca HO' ‘;y ‘ relations of persons to each other, the 

'’on^ i iluth social order, and the various modifi- 

catle of .der; all these are resolved into the 
pritn ve and into the emotional impulses of 

myUuMj aai"«s and fancies, and in these they 
have ah ' liieir natural sanction, and the cardinal 
point oji which they rest and revolve. There is no 
society, however rude and primitive, in which all 
these relations, both to the individual and to society 
at large, are not appanDiit, and tliese are based on 
superstitious and mytldoal beliefs. Take the Tas- 
manians, for example, one of the peoples which has 
recently become extinct, and regarded as one of the 
most debased in the social scale, and we have in 
a small compass a picture of the acts, and beliefs to 
be found in their embryonic association. 

In every society, however rudimentary, these are 
held to be important facts : the birth of individuals, 
which is their entrance into the society itself, and 
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into the possession of its privileges ; marriages, 
funerals, reciprocal obedience between persons and 
classes, or to the chief; public assemblies, and the 
existence of powers equal or superior to living men. 

Among the Tasmanians, the placenta was reli- 
giously venerated, and they carefully buried it, lest it 
should be injured or devoured by animals. If the 
mother died in childbirth her offspring was buried 
alive with her. Wlien a man attained puberty, he 
was bound to submit to certain ceremonies, some of 
them painful, and dictated by phallic superstitions. 
Funeral rites were simple : the corpse was either 
burnt, with howls and superstitious functions, or it 
was placed in the hollow trunk of a tree in a sitting 
I)Osition, with the chin supported by the knees, as 
was the custom with Peruvian mummies; and the 
belief in another world prompted them to place the 
weapons and utensils used during life beside the 
corpse. Sometimes a wooden lance, with fragments 
of liuman bones affixed to it, was placed below the 
tumulus, as a defence for the dead during his long 
sleep. It appears from these cus,toms, and from others 
mentioned by Clarke, that they had a vague idea of 
another life, holding that the shades went up to 
inhabit the stars, or flew to a distant island where 
they were bom again as white men. These beliefs 
were necessarily connected with the rites which they 
fulfilled when living, and served as a kind of obsciure 
aanctionio]: them. 
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Milligan and Nixon teU us that the Tasmanians 
believed in the existence of evil and sometimes 
of avenging spirits, destroyers of the guilty. They 
supposed that the shades of their friends or enemies 
returned, and caused good or evil to befal them ; 
and according to Milligan there were four kinds of 
spirits. Purely superstitious rites were used for 
marriage. Old women and witches were often the 
arbiters of peace and war between the tribes, and they 
had the right of pardoning. Sorcerers irttbrvenod 
in many social acts, and before beginning tlieir opera- 
tions and incantations they revolved the mysterious 
MooiftimJcarVy an oval piece of wood with a cord, which 
was ccsrtainly connected with phallic superstitions. 
Bonwick asserts that on many private and public 
occasions, the more skilled sorcerers called up spirits 
with appropriate ceremonies and formulas. They 
were powerful, and produced diseases, and wore able 
to exert malign influence, and the urine of women, 
human blood, and ashei?were superstitiously used as 
remedies against their spells. 

The Tasmanian who wished to hurt or bewitch 
any one, procured something belonging to his enemy, 
and especially his hair; this was enveloped in fat 
and then exposed to the action of fire, and it was 
thought that as it melted, the man himself would 
waste away. They feared lest the evil spirit evoked 
by the enchantments of an enemy might creep behind 
them in the night to steal away the renal fat, an 
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organ Yrith which various physiological superstitions 
were connected. They believed that stones, especially 
Certain kinds of quartz crystals, wore means of com- 
mimication with spirits, with the dead, and also with 
absent persons. A woman often wore round her neck 
the phallus extracted from the body of her dead 
husband. The movements of the sun and moon, and 
some of their phases, had a mythical bearing on 
various social acts, or on the date of tlieir assemblies, 
since th'e* sun was the object of great veneration ; and 
the full moon, the epoch of assemblies, was celebrated 
with feasting and dancing. Dances of many different 
kinds were connected with traditional myths, astro- 
logical superstitions, and the phallic worship. Some 
remains of circular buildings and concentric com- 
partments, discovered by Field and others, had 
reference to their feasts, assemblies, and dances. 
Among their cosjnic myths, Milligan has preserved 
one relating to the double stars which perhaps refers 
to the invention of fire. 

From this cursory view of the conditions of society 
in its simplest form, and among the most savage 
peoples, and of the mythical beliefs which prevailed 
under such conditions, it clearly appears how myth, 
dating from the first beginnings of human associU'^ 
tion, has regarded, invested, sanctioned, and gene- 
rated all special acts and relations, and the whole 
ilooitd order, both private and public. The exercise 
fli theught in primitive times not only coneisied of< 
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mytliical beliefs and associations, but this same con- 
dition of thought reacted on all the phenomena of 
nature, and on all social facts. For if, as we have 
already observed, more rational empirical notions, 
and a certain rude form of scientific faculty made its 
appearance amid those mythical ideas which were 
still persistent, its various forms were not animated, 
sustained, and preserved by myth. Hence it is evident 
that the basis of the genesis of sociology as a whole 
consists in myth, which sanctions its acts mi estab- 
lishes their relations to each other. The immense 
importance of those studies, even for the right under- 
standing of the laws and historical evolution which 
guide and govern sociology, is evident from this fact. 

It must not be supposed that such a vast and pro- 
found incarnation of myth in social facts is i)eculiar to 
the primitive ages ; it p(3rsi6ts and is maintained in all 
the historical phases of civilization, even of the higher 
races, although sometimes in a dormant form. Even 
in our days, any one •who considers our modes of 
society, the organism, customs, ceremonies, and 
manifold and complex institutions of modern life, will 
readily see that religious influences and their rites 
initiate, sanction, and accompany every individual and 
social fact, although civil and religious societies are 
becoming- ever more distinct. 

Since, therefore, myth is a constant form of 
sociology, completely invests it, and accompanies and 
animates its transmutations down to our days, every- 
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one must recognize the necessity of this study in 
order to understand and explain the true history of 
thought and of sociology. 

The energy, the power, the physical and intellec- 
tual worth of a peo])le are revealed as a whole in its 
mythical products, whether in the Quality and great- 
ness of their beliefs, in the greater or less definiteness 
of their system, or in their development into more 
rational notions ; and from the complex whole we can 
estimate* the worth of their civilization. So that, 
where other extrinsic testimony is wanting, the study 
of these primitive creations will reveal to us their 
psychological worth. This is the origin of the com- 
I^arative psychology of peoples, a most fruitful science, 
wdiich not only teaches us to rank the various families 
of peoples according to their relative value, but it is 
of great use in making man acquainted with himself, 
and with psychology in general. 

In fact, modern psychology can only advance by 
means of observation and experiment, which con- 
stitute it one of the natural sciences; and this is 
abundantly proved by the modern English schools, 
and the experimental school in Germany. Yet ob- 
servation of the states of consciousness taken alone 
is defective, unless it is enlarged by the comparative 
examination of a greater number of subjects; nor 
must ethnical peculiarities be passed over, and it is 
precisely these which are included in the comparative 
psychology of peoples. The large amount of results, 
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their infinite variety, and at the same time a certain 
uniformity in their modes of beginning, of their 
development, and of their place in the universe, give 
a splendid illustration of the innate exercise of human 
thought ; the likenesses as well as the contrasts are 
instructive as to rts real nature. 

’ The comparative psychology of peoples, studied 
from this point of view, certainly does not include the 
whole of psychological science, which requires other 
instruments and other modes of experience, Ijut it is a 
great help as a foundation. We believe that the study 
of myth, which throws so much light on comi)arative 
psycljology, is likewise of use for the special x>sycho- 
logy of man, since this can only >risc from indi- 
vidual and ethnical observation, and from experiment, 
dissociated from every hindrance, and from meta- 
physical prejudice. And if by our humble essay wo 
can throw any light on this noble science, wo shall be 
abundantly rewarded. 



CHA.PTEB II. 

ANIMAL SENSATION AND PEBCEPTION. 

» « 

All animalfl communicate with each other and with 
the external world through their senses, and by 
means of their perception, both internal and external, 
they possess knowledge and apprehension of one 
another. In the vast organic series of the animal 
kingdom, some are better i)rovided than others with 
methods, instruments, and apparatus fit for effecting 
such communication. The senses of relation are not 
found in the sam^v degree in all animals, nor when 
such senses are the same in number are they endowed 
with equal intensity, acuteness, and precision. But 
the fundamenj|^ fact remains the same in all cases ; 
they cominumbate with themselves and with the 
external world through their senses. 

We must now inquire what value the external 
object of perception, considered in itself, has for the 
animal, w^hat character it has and assumes with 
respect to his inner sense in the act of perception 
apprehensiom Man, , and especially man in onr 
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days, after so many ages of reflection, and througli 
the influence of contemporary science, is so far re- 
moved from the primitive and simple exercise of his 
psychical life, that he finds it difficult to picture to 
himself the ancient and si)ontaneous conditions under 
which his senses communicated with the world and 
with himself. And therefore, without further con- 
sideration, he thinks and hclieves that iii primeval 
times everything took place in the same way as it 
does at present, and, which is a still grcatoi* error, 
as it takes place in the lower animals. 

This identification of the complex machinery of 
human perception with that of animals must not he 
regarded as an absurd paradox, since, as wo have 
shown in an earlier vrork, they were originally and in 
themselves the same.* By pursuing an easy mode of 
observation, divested of prejudice, we may revert to 
that primeval state of human nature, and may also 
comprehend with truth and certainty the condition of 
animals. For the animal nature has not ceased 
to exist in man, and it may be discerned by those 
who care to look for it ; and careful study, with the 
constant aid of observation and experiment, will reveal 
to us the hidden life of sensation and intelligence in 
the lower animals. 

There is a continual self-consciousness in all 
animals ; it is inseparable from all their internal and 

* D&th Ugge fondamenfale della intclligenza net regno animate. 
Milano. Pumolard, 1877. 


K 
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external acts, from every fact, passion, and emotion ; 
and this is clear and obvious. This fundamental and 
persistent self-consciousness — persistent in dreams, 
and even in the calmest sleep, 'which is always accom- 
panied by a vague sensation — is the consciousness of 
a living subject, active, impressionable, exercising his 
will, capable of emotions and passions. It is not the 
consciousness of an inert thing, passive, dead, or 
extrinsic; for animal life consists in sensation of 
greater* er less intensity, but always of sensation. 
Consequently, such a consciousness signifies for the 
animal a constant apprehension of an active faculty 
exercised intrinsically in himself, and it makes his 
life into a mobile drama, of which he is implicitly 
conscious, of acts and emotions, of impulses, desires, 
and suspicions. 

This inward form of emotional life and psychical 
and organic action, into which the whole value of 
personal existence is resolved, may be said to invest 
and modify all the animal’s active relations to the 
external world, which it vivifies and modifies accord- 
ing to its own^image. The subsequent act of doubling 
the faculties which takes place in man does not occur 
in the animal ; a process which modifies through the 
intellect the spontaneous and primitive act. Conse- 
quently, the active and inward sense which is peculiar 
to the animal is renewed in him by the external 
things nnd phenomentk of nature which stimulate and 
excite him« 
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Two kinds of things present themselves to his 
perception : other animals, of whatever species, and 
the inanimate objects of the world. As far as the 
other animals are concerned, which are obvious to 
his perception, it is perfectly evident that upon these 
he will project hi^ whole internal life of consciousness 
and emotions, and will feel their identity with him- 
*s6lf by his implicit and intuitive judgment. And in 
fact, the movements, sounds, gestures, and forms of 
other animals 'necessarily cause this sense of -inward 
psychical identity, whence arises the implicit notion 
of an animated and personal subject. Any one who 
observes, however superficially, the conduct of animals 
to each other when they first meet, cannot doubt 
this truth for an instant. 

Although tlie external form and character of 
the animal perceived are important factors of the 
implicit notion of an animated personal subject, 
this belief is even more due to the animal’s inward 
consciousness of himseli as a living subject which 
is reflected in the extrinsic form of the other and 
is identified wHh it. The spontaneous and personal 
psychical effort does not decompose the object per- 
ceived into its proper elements by means of reflex 
attention, but it is immediately projected on those 
phenomena^ which assume a form analogous to the 
sentient subject. 

The fact of this law must liever be forgotten in 
the analysis of animal intelligence and sensation. 
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All those who do not keep clearly in view the real and 
genuine character of the sentient and intelligent, 
faculty in animals are liable to error. 

In addition to the perceptions we have mentioned, 
animals have a perception of inanimate things, that 
is, of various bodies and phenomena of nature. 
Although the form, motion, and gestures of an analo- 
gous and personal subject are wanting in these cases, 
so that they do not cause extrinsically the same inj- 
plicit idea, neither do they remain, as with a cultivated 
and rational man, things and qualities of independent 
existence, disconnected with the life of the animal 
which perceives them, exerting no intentional efficacy, 
and governed by necessary laws by moans of which 
they act and exist. 

A cultivated and rational man, by the reflex and 
calm examination of things, can correctly distinguish 
these two classes of subjects and phenomena, andl 
cannot as a rule be deceived as to their real and' 
relative value with respect 40 them and to himself. 
But when he forgets his primary intellectual con- 
dition, and 'does not perfectly understand the per- 
manent condition of animals, he believes that their 
'faculties are identical, and that things, qualities, and 
phenomena present the same appearance to the human 
and the animal perception. Yet the actual nature of 
the thing, so far as it is estimated by our perception as 
aa object different from, ourselves and from any other 
animal, cannot be so apprehended by animals which 
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lack the analytical faculty in the perennial flow of 
their perceptions ; the actual and inanimate thing is 
presented to them only hy the intrinsic, peculiar, 
personal, and psychical quality of the animal itself. 

If form, and characteristic and deliberate action, 
are wanting to *the substances and phenomena of 
inanimate nature, qualities which more readily 
arouse in animals the idea of a subject resembling 
and analogous to themselves, yet there always remains 
the apprehension of some sort of form in wlrieh — not 
distinguished from the others by reflex action — the in- 
ward faculty of sensation and emotion is repeated and 
impersonated by the perceiving animal. Thus every 
form, every object, every external phenomenon becomes 
vivifled and animated by the intrinsic consciousness 
and personal psychical faculty of the animal itself. 
Every object, fact, and phenomenon of nature will not 
merely appear to him as the real object which it is, 
but he will necessarily perceive it as a living and 
deliberating power, capable of affecting him agreeably 
or injuriously. 

Every one is aware of the jealous, suspicious 
nature of animals, and that they are not only in- 
quisitive about other animals, but about every 
material object which they see unexpectedly, which 
moves’ in an unusual way, or which interferes with 
or injures them. 

It must have been often observed how they turn 
against any object which has chanced to hm-t them, 
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or which has annoyed them hy regular and re- 
peated motions, how .they start at the sudden appear- 
ance or oscillation of some unlooked-for thing, at an 
unusual light, a colour, a stone, a plant, at the flut- 
tering of branches, of clothes, or weathercocks, at 
the rush of water, at the slightest movement or 
sound in the twilight; or in the darlmess of night. 
They look about, and consider all things and pheno- 
mena as subjects actuated by will, and as having an 
immediate influence on their lives, cither beneficent 
or injurious. 

Undoubtedly they do, as a rule, by means of their 
implicit judgment, distinguish animals as of a dif- 
ferent type from other objects, but they transfuse 
into everything their own personality and their in- 
trinsic consciousness. This is the case with the whole 
animal Idngdom, at least with tliose whose internal 
emotion can be gathered from their external move- 
ments and gestures. 

An animal is sometimes* aware that an enemy 
which may lie in wait for and destroy him has 
approaclied the neighbourhood of his haunts, or at 
any rate may interfere with the freedom .of his 
ordinary life, and he withdraws as far as he can from 
this new peril or injury, and seeks to defend himself 
from tlie malice of his enemy by special arts. In 
this case, the external subject or thing is what his 
own objective sense conceives it to be, and his inward 
perception corresponds to an actual cosmic reality. 
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Suppose that instead of this, the neighbourhood of 
a fierce fire, or violent rain and hail, or a stormy wind, 
or some -other natural phenomenon, surprises or in- 
jures such creatures; these facts do not affect them 
as if they were merely occurrences in accordance with 
cosmic laws, for such a simple conception of things is 
not grasped by them. Such phenomena of nature 
are regarded by animals as living subjects, actuated 
by a concrete and deliberate purpose of ill-will towards 
them. Any one who has observed animals'^ I have 
done for many years, both in a wild and domestic 
state, and under every variety of conditions and 
circumstances, will readily admit the fact. 

This truth, which clearly appears from an accurate 
analysis of facts, and from experiments, can also b(^ 
demonstrated by the arguments of reaso}i. Since 
animals have no conception of the purely cosmic 
reality of the ijhenomena and laws which constitute 
nature, it follows that such a reality must appear to 
their inner consciousness in its various effects as a 
subject vaguely identical with their own psychical 
nature. Hence they regard nature as if she were 
inspired with the same life, will, and purpose, as 
those which they themselves exercise, and of which 
they have an imnaediate and intrinsic consciousness. 

It is true that after long experience animals be- 
come accustomed to regard as harmless the i)heno- 
mena, objects, and forces by which they were at 
first sympathetically excited and terrified. Of this 
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yro have iunumerable examples' both among wild 
and domestic animals; but although suspicion and 
anxiety are subdued by habit and experience, yet these 
objects and phenomena are not thereby transformed 
into pure and simple realities. In the same way, if 
they are at first frightened by the sight and com- 
panionship of some other species or object, habit 
and experience gradually calm their fears and sus- 
picions, and the association or neighbourhood may 
even become agreeable to theto. I have often ob- 
served that different species, both when at liberty 
and in confinement, are affected by the most lively 
surprise and perturbation when some new pheno- 
menon has startled them ; they act as if it were 
really a living and insidious subject, and then they 
gradually become calm and quiet, and regard it as 
some indifferent or beneficent power. 

I must adduce some observations and experiments 
from the msiny I have made on this subject. It may 
bo objected that if animals in their spontaneous per- 
ception personify the object in question, they Would 
give signs of this fact with respect to all the objects 
with which they come in contact, and among which 
they live, and yet they remain indifferent to many 
of them, which is a proof that they distinguish the 
animate from the inanimate. In fact it cannot be 
dispute that a vast number of the phenomena and 
.ohjeeta of natm'e are regarded by animals with in- 
diffemice; they are perceived by them, but it does 
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not appear that they suppose these things to be en- 
dowed with life. It is, however, necessary in the 
first place to distinguish two inodes and stages in 
this animation of things, one of which we may term 
static, and the other dynamic. In the first instance, 
tlie sentient subject remains tranquil at the very 
moment when he vivifies the phenomenon or the 
thing perceived; while the act is accomplished with 
so much animating force, and with an implicit and 
fugitive consciousness, it exerts no immedfefte and 
sudden influence on the perceiving animal, and con- 
sequently he gives no external* signs of the per- 
sonifying character of his perception. In the second 
instance, which we have termed dynamic, that is, 
when the phenomenon or object has a direct and 
sudden effect on the animal himself, he expresses b}^ 
his movements, gestures, cries, and other signs, how 
instantaneously ho considers and feels the object in 
question to be alive, for he behaves in exactly the 
same way towards real aflimals. 

Animals are accustomed to show such indiffer- 
ence towards numerous objects that it might be 
supposed that they have an accurate conception of 
what is inanimate ; but this arises from habit, from 
long experience, and partly also from the hereditary 
disposition of the organism towards this habit. But 
if the object should act in any unusual way, then the 
animating process which, as we have just said, was 
rendered static by its habitual exercise, again becomes 
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dynamic, and the special and permanent character of 
the act is at once revealed. Wc have experience of 
this fact in ourselves, although we are now capable 
of immediately distinguishing between the animate 
and the inanimate, and* man alone has, or can have, 
a rational concei)tion of what are really cosmic objects 
or things. Yet if we suddenly and unexpectedly see 
some object move in a strange way, which we know 
from experience to be inanimate, the innate inclina- 
tion to* personify it takes effect, and for a moment 
we are amazed, as if the phenomenon ^vere produced 
by deliberate power proper to itself. 

I have kept various kinds of animals for several 
years, in order to observe them and try experiments 
at my convenience. I have suddenly inserted an 
unfamiliar object in the various cages in which I have 
kept l)irds, rabbits, moles, and other animals. At first 
sight the animalj is always surprised, timid, curious, or 
suspicious, and often retreats from it. By degrees his 
confidence returns, and afteV keeping out of the way 
for some time, he becomes accustomed to it; and 
resumes his usual habits. If then, by a simple 
arrangement of strings already j^repared, I move the 
object to and fro, without showing myself, the animal 
scuttles about and is much less easily reconciled to 
its appearance. I have tried this experiment with 
various animals, and the result is almost always the 
same. 

In the cage of a very tame thrush, I made a 
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movable bottom to his feeding trough, so arranged 
that by suddenly pulling a cord, the food which it 
contained could be raised or lowered. When every- 
thing remained stationary in its place the thrush ati? 
with lively readiness, but as soon as I raised the food 
ho nearly always flew off in alarm. When the ex- 
periment had been often repeated, he did not like to 
come near the feeding trough, and — which is a still 
stronger proof that he imagined the food itself to bo 
endowed with life — he often refused to approach, or 
only approached in fear the sopped bread which w^as 
placed outside the trough. I tried the same experi- 
naent with other birds, and nearly always with tluj 
same result. 

On another occasion I repeatedly waved a white 
handkerchief before a spirited horse, bringing it close 
to his eyes ; at first he looked at it suspiciously and 
shied a little, but without being much discomposed, 
and I continued the experiment until he became 
accustomed to its ordinary appearance. One day 1 
and a friend w^ent out driving with this horse, and 
I directed a man, while w’'c were passing at a moderate 
pace, to wave the same handkerchief, attached to a 
stick, in such a way that his person on the other side of 
the hedge was invisible. The horse was scared and 
shied violently, and even in the stable he could not 
see the handkerchief without trembling, and it was 
difficult to reconcile him to the sight of it. I re- 
peated the experiment with slight variations on other 
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horses, and the issue was always more or less the 
same. 

Again, I placed a scarecrow or bogey in a parti- 
coloured dress in the spacious kennel of a hound 
while he was absent from it. When the dog wished 
to return to his kennel,* he drew back at the sight 
of it, and barked for a long while. After going back- 
wards and forwards, snuffing suspiciously, he decided 
to enter, but he remained on the threshold of the 
kennel, Minxiously inspecting the boge3^ In a few 
days, however, lie became accustomed to it, and was 
indifferent to its jiresence. I ought to add that I had 
taught him on the first day, by punishment and 
admonition, that he must not destroy the bogey. One 
day when the dog was lying down I violently moved 
the puppet’s arms by a cord, and he jumped up ancL 
ran barking out of the kennel, soon returning to bark^ 
as ho had done at first. Finally, he again became 
accustomed to it,, but whenever I repeated tlie move- 
ment with greater violence, fit took a long while for 
him to become reconciled to it. 

I put into a room various kinds of wild birds, 
which had been taken in nets after they were full 
grown. The window, which looked upon a garden, 
was unglazed, and closed by a wire netting, through 
which the outer air entered and was constantly re- 
newed. I placed in the middle of the room a pot 
<K>nbainmg a shrub of some size, on which the birds 
used to perch. Since they had been reared in the 
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open air they were certainly accustomed to the windy 
and to the way in which it moves trees and branches, 
so that they wore not alarmed by a phenomenon 
which they recognized from experience. I fastened 
a cord to the head of the shrub which I passed 
through a hole in the door, making another to look 
through, and in this way I moved it to and fro as 
the wind might have done. One day when there 
W’as a high wind w'hich could l)c heard in the room, 
and when tlie current of air through the^ .window 
was perce])tible, 1 tried the exiicriment when the con- 
ditions of resemblance were perfect. And yet wdien 
the violent movement and oscillation of the shrub was 
combined with the noise of the wdnd, the frightened 
birds all fluttered about, and after repeating the 
movement, and then allowing it to subside, they kept 
away from the shrub and did not dare to settle 
on it. 

At another time, aided by an ingenious young 
friend, I constructed a^toy wdndmill, of which the 
vanes were moved by weights. I placed this toy 
in a cage, so arranged that its motions could bo 
regulated from the outside, and I put into the cage 
a sparrow, which had been taken from the nest, and 
which consequently had no experience of the external 
world. Much patience was needed, since the toy re- 
quired careful adjustment and was easily thrown out 
of gear, but I managed it at last. The sparrow pecked 
at the little mill as soon as he was put into the cage, 
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and he grew up accustomed to its motions. I then 
took the sparrow out of the cage and put in a finch, 
which had also been taken from the nest, bub was 
reared far from such a machine, and he was frightened 
and did not reconcile liimself to it for some tjsiie, I 
exchanged this bird for a goldfinch which had be^ 
caught after he was full grown, and his alarm at the 
little mill was so great that ho did not dare to movie. 

In a gi-ound floor room which I used as my study, 
I Ining jm old sheet, which reached to the ground, on 
a long spear inserted in a heavy wooden disk ; I 
surmounted it with a ragged hunting cap, and so 
arranged the sheet as to give it some resemblance 
to the human form. When my dog came in as 
usual, he looked suspiciously at the object, snuffing 
about and gradually approaching to walk round 
and observe it. At last he was satislied, and curled 
himself ui^ by the skirts of the bogey, where I 
had placed the mat on which he was accustomed to 
lie when he ^vas with me.^ One evening when the 
moon shone doubtfully and there was just light 
enough to distinguish the outline of things, I carried 
the shapeless bogey into the garden near my room, 
and placed it among some shrubs and bushes. I 
w^ent back to the house and called my dog, who 
followed me quietly until he reached the spot from 
which he could see the bogey distinctly enough 
for him to recognize its identity with the one with 
which he was already familiar. As soon as he saw 
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the apparition he stood still, growling furiously; 
he began to bark, and when I encouraged him to 
come on, he turned round and ran back to the house. 
I shut up the dog in another room, brought back 
the bogey to its former place, and threw a strong light 
upon it before recalling the dog. At the first sight 
of the bogey the dog paused suspiciously for an 
instant, but when I sat down to the table as usual, 
he hesitated a little and after snufling at it went back 
to his couch. 

T have made similar experiments with dogs, 
rabbits, birds, and other animals. I took long 
wooden poles, and put them inside their cages or 
hutches in such a way that the animals got to knoAv 
and feel reconciled to the sight of them. After some 
days had elapsed, I contrived, while screened from 
sight> to take the jiolcs from their usual place and 
to make them touch and annoy the animals with 
more or less violence, thus causing tliem to flutter or 
scamper about and to sjirink away, as if from the 
touch of a living person, although they were unable, 
as I have said, to see me or my hand. Those which 
were least agitated sprang forward with little leaps 
and looked about them, doubtful and excited. I 
might go on to describe many other experiments made 
with the same object, and always with the same 
result, but these are enough to show that I went to 
work cjautiously and conscientiously, that the spon- 
taneous and innate personification of the objects 
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perceived by animals is clearly apparent, and also 
how wo may account for their indifference to those 
to which they become accustomed. 

Among animals tiie necessity of finding food is 
the great and unfailing stimulus towards the^ exercise 
of their vital functions ; food which may, as we all 
know, be vegetable, animal, or a combination of both 
kinds. It is evident that in the case of carnivorous 
animals the object which satisfies tliis desire is a 
living cflubject, of which it is necessary to become 
possessed by arts, wiles, sometimes by a fierce and 
cruel conflict. In these cases, animals are in con- 
stant communication with an animal world resembling 
their own, and' the objective reality is for the most 
part resolved into living subjects, endowed with con- 
sciousness and will. But neither is the vegetable food 
of herbivorous, frugivorous, and graminivorous animals 
regarded by them, as it is by us, as a material and 
unconscious satisfa^ition of their wants ; these grasses, 
grains, and leaves appeal^ to animals to be living 
powers which it is necessary to conquer, animated 
subjects endowed with life, but for the most part 
inoffensive, and which, unlike the living prey of car- 
nivora, offer no resistance. , 

Observe the way in which an herbivorous or grami- 
nivorous animal becomes excited and angry when the 
branch or the ear of com obstinately adheres to the 
ground, or offers any other difficulty to his immediate 
desire of obtaining food ; ho acts like one who has to 
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do with a resisting power. Observe how, when they 
are quietly stripping the bough, picking out the 
grains, or eating the grass, they become suspicious, 
or fly away if there should bo any unusual move- 
ment in the bough, the ears of corn, or the grass. 
In one way or ilnother their food is regarded as a 
fubject endowed with sympathetic and deliberate 
consciousness. And every one must have- observed 
that animals at play act towards inanimate objects as 
if they were conscious and endowed with will.** 

Every object of animal perception is therefore 
felt, or implicitly assumed, to be a living, conscious, 
acting subject. This is due to the external reflection 
and projection of the intrinsic and- sentient faculty, 
and therefore — since an animal has not the duplex 
faculty of deliberate and reflex attention — he cannot 
attain to the conception of simple external reality, of 
cosmic things and phenomena. Every object, every 
phenomenon is for him a deliberating power, a living 
subject, in, which consciousness and will act as they 
dp in himself. There are undoubtedly in the vast 
series of beings which compose the order of nature, 
and which he is able to perceive, degrees, differences, 
jfcUd varieties of energy^ power, and efficacy with 
respect to himself and to the normal exercise of his 
life. But he transfuses into all, in proportion to the 
effects which result from them, his own nature, and 
-modifies them in accordance TOth the intrinsic form 
of hie consciousness, his emotions, and his instincts. 
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The external world appears to animals to be a great 
and mighty movement and congeries of living, con- 
scious, deliberating beings, and the value of the phe- 
nomenon or thing is great in proportion to its effect 
on the animal itself. The objective and simple reality, 
as it appears to man, has no existence for animals ; 
from the nature of their intelligence they cannot 
attain to any explicit conception of it, so that this 
reality is resolved and modified into their own image. 
The oteiinal and infinite fiux, by which all things come 
and go in obedience to laws which are permanent and 
cndiu:ing, appears to animals to be a vast and con- 
fused dramatic company in which the subjects, with 
or without organic form, are always active, working 
in and through themselves, with benign or malignant, 
pleasing or huitful influence. It is for this reason, 
and this reason only, that their life of consciousness 
and of relation is so deeply seated and so readily 
excited. Nor dQ animals ever believe themselves to 
be alone among inanimater things ; even when not 
surrounded by allied or different species, they have 
the sense of living amid the manifold forms of con- 
scious and deliberating life which the world contains. 

This constant and deliberate animation of all the 
objects and phenomena of nature is spontaneous and 
necessary 'owing to the psychical and organic con- 
stitution of the animal kingdom, and it resolves itself 
into, a umversal personification of the phenomena 
th^selves. . In fact, the animal’s intrinsic psychical 
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personality is infused and transformed into each of 
them with more or less intensity and vigour ; the 
phenomena arc jierceived by each individual just as 
far as he assimilates them, and he is constantly as- 
similating himself to them. His communication with 
the external world is in proportion with its internal 
reflection on himself, and he understands just as 
much as his own nature enables him to grasp. 

A careful consideration therefore shows that the 
conditions of animal Imowledge consist in endowing 
the phenomena and objects of nature with conscious- 
ness and will. I think that this truth will prove a 
certain guide and beacon in the interpretation of the 
origin of myth and science in man. 



CHAPTER III. 

HUMAN SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

In man, as it has been clearly proved, sensations and 
perceptions occur both physiologically and i:)sychi- 
cally just as they do in animals. If science and the 
rational process of the interpretation of things have 
their origin and are evolved in us by the duplication 
of our faculties, such a function, which is due to this 
duplication, is very slowly developed and exercised, 
and in its origin, as an effort of the intelligence, it 
does not differ kom that of animals. 

It is true that the infernal act of the higher 
faculty of reflection has hardly taken place before man 
unconsciously enters on a new and va^t apprentice- 
ship, which soon distinguishes him from and exalte 
him above the animal kingdom ; science has already 
put forth its first germ. But the reasoning and 
simjply animal faculties were so mingled, that for a 
long whiilo they were confounded together in their 
effects ^d results, as well as in their natural 
methods. We must therefore begin by considering 
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the nature of this primitive human perception, in 
some degree identical with that of animals, so that 
they may be estimated to he of equal value, at any 
rate in their first results and arts. 

The vivid self-consciousncss, inseparable at all 
times from every* act, passion, and emotion, actuates 
man and animals alike ; he has this consciousness in 
common with aU other animals, and especially with 
those superior orders which are nearest to himself. 
The fm^ther perception of extrinsic things and*pheno- 
mena occurs after the same manner and in accord- 
ance with the same physiological and psychical laws. 
By the intrinsic law of animal natmre, as it is 
adapted to his cosmic environment, we see the cause 
and necessity of the transfusion and projection of 
himself into everything which ho perceives; whence 
it follows that he regards these things . as living, 
conscious, and deliberating subjects ; and this is .also 
the case with man, who animates and endows with 
life all which surrounds Wm and which ho perceives. 

In fact, in man’s spontaneous and immediate per- 
ception and apprehension of any object or external 
phenomenon; especially in early life, the innate effects 
are instantaneous, and correspond with the real con- 
stitution. of the function ; analysis and reflex atten- 
tion necessarily and slowly succeed to this priipitive 
animal act in tho course of human development. 
Consequently the true character and value of its effect 
on the perception are the some in man and animals. 
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If in this psychical and organic fact of perception, 
man is at first absolutely in the conditions of animals, 
identical effects must be produced; and this Yras 
originally the case, as fai' as man himself and ex- 
ternal things wci’e concerned. The powerful self- 
consciousness which ac1;,natc8 man and animals alike 
is projected on the objects or phenomena perceived, 
and they sec them transformed into living, deliberat- 
ing subjects. In this way the world and all which 
it contains appears to be a congeries of beings, 
actuated by will and consciousness, and powerful for 
good or evil, and in practice they seek to modify, to 
encourage, or to avoid such influence. The ultimate 
effect of this action, assumed to be intentional in all 
and each of these subjects, will be their personification, 
either vaguely or definitely, but always as a power 
active for good or iU. 

If we trace back the memories of historic and 
civilized peopli;3 into the twilight of their origin, at 
a time when they were still barbarous, and little 
removed from their primitive savage conditions, we 
shall find, the further we go back, the more vivid, 
general, and multiform will the mythological inter- 
pretation and conception bf the world and its various 
phenomena appear to be ; everything was personified 
by these primitive peoples in a way common to the 
anima l and human consciousness alike. 

Of this the testimony remaining in the most 
andest verses of the first Yeda is a sufficient proof. 
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At the epoch of their composition the human race 
had made some relative progress in morals and civili- 
zation ; yet we find that psychical human life was 
transfused and projected into everything: man per- 
sonified each phenomenon and force of nature in 
accordance with his own image. 

For example, fire in general was 2>ersonified and 
identified with humanity in Agni ; even* the shape 
taken by the flames, all which was required to light 
the fire, the whole jirocess of the sacrifice, •even the 
doors of the altar-railing, the prayer and oblation to 
the god.* 

We also learn from the solemn and ancient songs 
of the Eig-Veda that all terrestrial, meteorological, 
and celestial phenomena were more or loss vaguely 
personified. These facts recur in all the earliest 
recollections of civilized iieoples. If we turn from 
these to observe the savage races of modern times, 
and the most barbarous tribes still extant in conti- 
nents and isles far remoived from culture and science, 
we shall again find the same beliefs. The range 
of absurd personifications, degenerating into the 
most trivial and varied forms of fetish worship, 
becomes wider, and its influence deeper, in proportion 
to the rude and barbarous condition of the tribe or 
stock in which they appear. 

* See, among other works on the subjoot. Vie Herahhunft des 
Fetters wid dee GoUer^anJes^ by Adalbert Kuhn; and Cmjanm ei 
L€gendee de V Antiquity” by A. Maury. 
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Even among ourselves, in the midst of the most 
civilized European nations of modern times, how 
much mythology still lingers in the lower classes, 
both in cities and the country. It flourishes in pro- 
portion to the ignorance and want of culture of the 
people, as those know who have really studied the 
intellectual conditions of all classes in our time.* 

In the child just beginning to walk, to move fpeely, 
and to talk, and even at a later age, in cases in which 
the reflective faculty is weak, and when it approxi- 
mates more to the psychical and organic conditions 
of animals, such a projection of self and personiflea- 
tion of surrounding objects is evident to all. For 
this reason a child transforms all which it seizes 
or plays with into a person or animal, and when 
alone with them it talks, shouts, and laughs, as if 
such objects could really feel, act, and obey; in 
short, as if they were real persons or animals. So 
strong is the childish instinct, or, as I might say, 
the law of its being to project and transfuse itself 
into objects, . that it is apt to speak of itself in« 
the third person. A child seldom says, “ I will,” 
or “ I am hungry,” but “ Louis wants,” “ Louis is 
hungry,” or whatever his name may be. This pheno- 
menon reappears in the second childhood of old age, 
when the power of reflection is weakened, and there 
is a reversion to the primitive animal condition. The 

^ Soe UetOK&er VoUmberglauber i PrimUite 

Baovyob, Bochholz, and otben. < . , 
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«ame phenomenon also occurs in idiots, in Avhom 
there is a morbid defect of reflective power. 

This fact of the personification of tho objects of 
perception is therefore evident and constant in the 
primitive man of civilized races, in tho barbarous 
condition of modern savages, in the ignorant mul- 
titude, and in children — intellectual conditions which 
approach most closely to the condition of animals 
— and conversely it is plain that it belongs in the 
highest degree to the intellectual life of animals, 
and that myth, into which such a personification 
and animation of things must bo resolved, has its 
original and innate necessity in animal life. We 
think that this is a new scientific fact, which throws 
much light on the history of human thought. 

McLennan observes, “Some explanation of the 
phenomena of life a man must feign for. himself; and 
to judge from the universality of it, the simplest 
hypothesis, and the first to occur to men, seems to 
have been that natural phenomena are ascribablo to 
i^e presence in animals, plants, and things, and in 
the forces of nature, of such spirits prompting to 
action as men are conscious they themselves 
possess.” * This fact, indicated by M'Lenuan and 
jby all who have devoted themselves to anthropo- 

* The W<yrH}tip of AnimaU and PlanUt Part 1. Fortnightly Review, 
1869, The aame argument is generally used ; see Tylor, Early Hidory 
of Mankind, 1865; Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, 1870; Herbert 
Bpencer, Fortnigliity Review, May, 1870; Waitz, Anthropologie der 
MtUwrviilker ; BasUdn, Mentch in der Geedkichte. 
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logical Tcsearches with respect to the origin of re- 
ligions, and of myth in general, is now recognized 
as certain ; bat it seems to me that the interpre- 
tation and explanation of it are altogether im> 
plete. They suppose it to be simply the effect 
of psychological laws tt,a far as ihan is concerned, 
whereas wo have shown that it forms, in the ultimate 
causes by which it is produced, the very essence of 
animal perception. They ascribe it to man as a 
rational hypothesis to explain the primitive order 
of things, whereas it is a spontaneous and primary 
intuition of the animal intelligence. 

Alger, although he is also mistaken as to the 
true causes of myth in general, expresses himself 
better when he asserts that the brain of a savage 
is always dominated by the idea that aU objects 
whatsoever have a soul precisely similar to that of 
man. The custom of burning and burying various 
things with tb/3 dead body was, he thinks, in many 
cases prompted by the belief that every such object 
had its manes* 

In fact, the innate psychical and organic con- 
stitution of the intelligence, both animal and human, 
is such, that it spontaneously and necessarily projects 
itself into every object of nature and perception, 
animating and personifying it by this special law, 
and not by a reflective hypothesis, such as would be 
the conscious and deliberate solution of a given pro- 

* See AJger'ist CiiUccd Sistory of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
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blem. Such a solution cannot be made by animals, 
since as wc have shown they are without the faculty 
of making a deliberate research into any subject ; nor 
can it be effected by the primitive man, in whom the 
reasoning faculty with which he is endowed is still 
undeveloped. 

The real origin of reflection is not to be found in 
what may be called the mythical creation of nature, 
which is the necessary result of the spontaneity of 
the intelligence, both in man and animals*,^ it is 
developed after long duration of barbarism and igno- 
rance. McLennan and others have shown how 
the era of reflection and hypothesis begins in the 
evolution of human intelligence. Sekosa, an intelli- 
gent Kaffir, said to Arbrousset, * “For twelve years 
I have shepherded my flock. It was dark, and 1 
sat down upon a rock and asked myself such ques- 
tions as these, sad questions, since I was unable 
to answer them. Who made the stars ? What 
supports them? Do the waters never grow weary 
of flowing from morning to evening, from evening to 
morning, and where do they find rest? Whence 
,come the clouds, which pass and re-pass, and dis- 
solve in rain? Who sends them? Our diviners 
certainly do not send rain, since they have no means 
of making it, nor do I see them with my eyes going 
up to heaven to seek it. I cannot see the wind, and 
know not what it is. Who guides and causes it to 

* Arbrousset, Bamtoa, 
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blow, to jage, and overwhelm us ? Nor do I know 
how the corn grows. Yesterday there was not a 
blade of grass in my field, and to-day it is green ; 
who gave to the earth the wisdom and power to bring' 
forth ? ” Again, there is a passage in the Eig-Veda, 
in which it is said, “.Where do ’the fixed stars of 
heaven which we see by night go by day ? ” 

. It is in this intellectual condition that ignorant 
and savage man really begins the spontaneous yet re- 
flectiv&ffesearch into the causes of things, and it is in 
this condition only that ho hypothetically interprets 
the order of phenomena through myths, which have 
then become secondary, and are no longer 
The true origin of the primitive myth which animates 
and personifies the universe is not to be found in 
this condition ; its origin is of much earlier date in 
the history of man, and indeed it has its roots, as we 
have shown, in animal life. 

Certainly >yhen we compare the two, intellectual 
periods, there is a wide difference between the age in 
which Sekesa could be perplexed by such inquiries, 
and that of more primitive peoples, which still beUeve 
without question in the soul and informing spirit or 
shade of stones, sticks, weapons, food, water, springs — 
in short, of every object and phenomenon. This is 
still the case with the Algonquins, the Fijians, the 
Karens, the Garibbees, the negroes of G-uinea, the New 
Zealanders, the Tongusians, the Greenlanders, the 
BsthOniane, the Australians, the Peruvians, and a 
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host of other savage and barbarous peoples. They 
not only animate and personify material objects, but 
even diseases and their remedies. 

The incubus, for example, termed Mara in Northern 
mythology, was the spirit which tormented sleepers. 
This is the Mar of the German proverb : Dich hat 
greittm dmr Mar. The word is derived from Mar, a 
horse, and becomes nightmare in English, 'Caiushemar 
in French, E^««Xri;c in Greek, meaning one which 
rides upon another. So with epilepsy, which eignifies 
the act of being seized by any one ; it was, like all 
nervous diseases, held to be a sacred c\il, and those 
afflicted by it were supposed to be possessed. In- 
sanity was regarded in the same way, as we sec in 
the Bible where Saul’s melancholy is said to be an 
evil spirit sent from God. A furious madman was 
supposed to have been carried off by a demon, and 
in Persia the insane were said to be God’s fools. 
In Tahiti they were called Eatooa, that is, possessed 
by a divine spirit; and •in the Sandwich Isles they 
were worshipped as men into whom a divinity had 
entered. In German the plica pohnica is called 
Alpzopf, or hobgoblin’s tail. All nations believed 
that the malign beings which animated diseases 
could, like men, be propitiated by ceremonies and 
incantations. -The Eedskins are always in fear of 
the assaults of evil spirits, and have recourse to in- 
cantations, and to the most absurd sacerdotal rites, 
or to the influence of their imnitn, in order to be 
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safe. Their devotions and sacrifices are prompted 
by fear rather than by gratitude. 

Tanner mentions, in his ‘‘Narrative of a Captivity 
among the Indians,” that lie once heard a con- 
valescent patient reproved for his imprudence in 
exposing himself to the air, since his shado had not 
altogether come back to abide within him. For this 
purpose, and in conformity with such ideas, when the 
sorcerer Mahjaco wishes to cure a sick man, he makes 
a hole a tomb to let out the spirit, which he then 
takes in his cap, and constrains it to enter the 
patient’s head. The process of disease is supposed 
to be a struggle between the sick person and the evil 
spirit of sickness. The Greek vnor A. proiihylake signifies 
the arrangements of outposts. Ar/onia is the hottest 
moment of conflict, and krisiH the decisive day of 
battle, as we see in Polybius, liii., c. 89. Medicine 
was from the earliest times confounded with magic, 
which is only tho primitive form of the conception of 
nature. The Aryan rulers in India in ancient times 
believed that the savage races were autochthonic 
workers of magic who were able to assume any form 
they pleased.* Tho negro priests of fetish worship 
believe that they can pronounce on the disease with- 
out seeing the patient, by the aid of his garments 
or of anything which belongs to him.f The super-^ 
stition of the evil eye repurs in Vedic India, as well 

♦ Muir, Sanscrit Texts, 

t Burton, West Africa ; Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
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m among many other peoples. In the Kig-Voda the 
wife is exhorted not to look upon her husband with 
an evil eye. There was the same belief among the 
ancient Greeks, and it is also found in the ondus 
fascimis of the Eomans, and the German hoses Am/c, 
The early German Eito, or fever, was a spirit (Alb) 
which rode upon the sick man. A passage in the llig- 
Veda states that demons assume the form of -an owl, 
cock, wolf, etc,* Such was the primitive attitude of 
the transfusion of individual psychical life into»things, 
and consequently of general metamorphosis. Kuhn 
identifies the Greek verb lao/iat with the Sanscrit 
ijitvayamij to avert, and in the Eig-Veda this verb is 
used in connection with aniivd, disease; so that it 
was necessary to drive avay the demon, as the cause 
of sickness. A physician, according to the moaning 
of the old Sanscrit word, was the exorcisor of disease, 
the man who fought with its demon. We find the 
practice of incantations as a remedy for disease in 
use among the ancient Greeks, the Eomeins, and all 
European nations, as well as among savages in other 
parts of the world. 

The objects and phenomena obvious to percep- 
tion are therefore supposed by primitive pan, as 
weU as by animals, to be conscious subjects in virtue 
of their constitution, and of the innate character of 
sensation and intelligence. So that the universal 
personification of the things and phenomena of 
* Pictet, Ind<hEuropdimne8, 
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nature, either vaguely, or in an animal form, is a 
fundamental and necessary fact, both in animals and 
in man ; it is a spontaneous effect of the psychical 
faculty in its relations to the world. We think 
that this truth cannot be controverted, and it will, 
be still more clearly proved in •the course of thia 
work. 

Such a fact, considered in its first manifestation 
and in the laws which originally govern it in animals, 
and m«nan as far as his animal nature is concerned, 
assumes a fresh aspect, and is of two-fold force when 
it is studied in man after he has begun to reason, 
that is, when his original psychical faculty is doubled. 
The animation and personification of objects and 
phenomena by animals are always relative to those of 
the external world; that is, animals transfuse and 
project themselves into every form which really excites, 
affects, alarms, allures, or threatens them ; and the 
spontaneous psychical faculty which such a vivifying 
process always produces necessarily remains within the 
sphere of their external perceptions and apprehensions. 
In a word, they live in the midst of the objective 
nature, which they animate with consciousness and 
will, and thejr internal power is altogether absorbed 
in this external transformation. ^ * 

In man, in addition to this animation of the I1iiiijj||l’" 
and phenomena of the external world, another more 
{ttofound and vivid animation takes place, the anima.- 
jdoQ not mere^ of external forms, but of internal 
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perceptions, ideas, sentiments, and all kinds of 
emotions. We know that man hJis not only the 
perception of external and internal things, but also 
the perception of this perception. Hence the external 
form, or the internal sentiment and emotion, may by 
the dominion of hie will over all the attributes of his 
intelligence be once more subjected to his deliberate 
observation and intuition ; by this process the external 
and internal world are doubled in their intrinsic ideal, 
and give birth to analysis and abstraction, that is, to 
the specification and generalization of the things 
observed. 

When this spontaneous faculty of man has been 
developed within him, his observation of the similari- 
ties, analogies, differences, and identities which are to 
be found in all things and phenomena, in sentiments 
and emotions, necessarily induces him to collect and 
simplify them in special forms, to combine these 
various intuitions in a homologous type ; this type 
corresponds with an external or internal congeries of 
similar, identical, or analogous images or ideas, out of 
which the species and genera of the intellect are 
formed. In this way, for instance, arose the mental 
classification of trees, plants, flowers, rivers, springs, 
animals, and the like, as well as that of love, hatred, 
sorrow, anger, birth, and death, strength, weakness, 
rule, and obedience ; in short, the generic conceptions 
of all natural phenomena, as well as of psychical 
sentiments and emotions. 


G 
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Animals, for example, perceive a given plant or 
tree, as a thing presented at the moment to their 
individual consciousness, and by infusing this con- 
sciousness into the object in question, they animate 
and personify it, especially if its fruits or leaves are 
attractive, or if it is moved by the wind. We have seen 
that all things arc necessarily personified by animals, 
for if they meet with any material obstacle, they do 
not ascribe the sudden impediment to the impenetra- 
bility of matter, or to superior force, but rather to an 
intentional opposition to their aim or progress. We 
often see that animals not only exert mechanical 
force to break through or destroy the material barriers 
intended to keep them in confinement, but they act in 
such a way as to show rage and fury towards a hostile 
and malevolent subject. 

To return to our example ; if an animal vivifies 
and animates some special plant specially presented 
to him, ho does not go beyond this vivifying act; 
when he goes on his way, and no longer perceives the 
concrete phenomenon, the animation at the same time 
disappears and ceases. Man, however, by means of 
the classifying faculty we have noticed, after repeatedly 
perceiving various plants similar or analogous to the 
first, is able by spontaneous refiection, and by the 
automatic exercise of his intelligence, to refer them 
to a single type, and in this way the specific idea of a 
tree is evolved in his mind and fixed in his memory. 
The same thing gradually takes place with respect to 
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flowers, animals, springs, rivers, and the like. These 
ideal types are not wholly wanting even among the 
most barbarous peoples, in the most concrete and 
dissimilar languages, since without them any language 
would be im2)ossible. 

The same inMnsic and innate necessity which, 
both in man and animals, automatically effects the 
animation and i)ersonification of consciousness and 
will in the case of external objects and idienomena, 
also impels man to vivify and personify the ^iDCcific 
types wliicli he has gradually formed, and they take 
an objective place in his memory as the objects of 
nature do in the case of animals. In this way man 
does not, like animals, merely vivify 'the Bi)ocial oak 
or chestnut tree presented to him in a concrete form 
at a given moment, but he vivifies in the same way 
the psychical type of trees, of flowers, etc., which has 
been evolved in his mind, just as he vivifies the typo 
of suffering, of disease, of death, of healing, or of any 
other force. • 

For this reason the process of necessary and 
spontaneous personification is at first two-fold ; namely, 
the personification of individual and external objects 
and phenomena, and that of their specific inward 
types, whether of the objects themselves or of their 
sensations and emotions. It must be observed that at 
this early stage of man’s history, specific typos, or the 
classification of things, were not ordered and deter- 
mined with scientific precision ; they were undefined 
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and confused, running more or less into each other, so 
as to be easily lost, or constantly diverging more 
widely. This internal movement of images and un- 
defined conceptions was a stimulus to active and 
mobile life, and an abundant source of vivid or 
obscure myths, and of the sentiments corresponding 
to them. 

These specific primordial types were openly re- 
ferred to external phenomena, and were based upon 
the lif6 of nature, since rational or scientific ideas had 
not yet made their appearance, or only very sparsely. 
In any case, the reality of these types and their 
animation are facts, as all the earliest records attest, 
whether among civilized or savage races. 

The personification of specific types, which are 
in general the most obvious — ^those, namely, which 
refer to animals, vegetables, minerals, and meteors, 
things useful or injurious to man — is the origin of 
the subsequent belief in fetishes, genii, demons, and 
spirits, and these led to the vivifi cation of the whole 
of nature, her laws, customs, and forces. Man’s 
personification of himself, his projection of himself 
as a living being into external things, was the result 
of reflection. In fact, the impersonation of the winds 
took place in very early times, since they most fre- 
quently and universally excited the attention and 
anxiety of man and animals, whether beneficially 
or otherwise, and by their mechanical action, their 
whistling and other sounds, they readily struck the 
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mobile fancy of primitive men, and also of savage 
and ignorant peoples in our day. 

Just as the act of respiration is a faint Tvind 
which goes on whether in sleep or wakefulness, and 
only ceases with death, so it was with the pheno- 
menon of nature Wiich attracted their attention, and 
it was invested by them with life. Since the winds 
of nature had already been animated and personified 
by a spontaneous act, so our inmost being was cer- 
tainly first considered as material, and impersonated 
as breath and air. 

This appears from the roots and words of all 
languages ; the Hebrew neplieshy nshdmdh, mack — soul 
or spirit — are all derived from the idea of breathing. 
The Greek word av^fiog, the Latin word animm, 
signify breathing, wind, soul, and spirit. In the 
Sanscrit dtnian wo have the successive meanings 
which show the evolution of the myth: breathing, 
vital soul, intelligence, and then the individual, the 
ego. In Polynesia we find the same process of things. 
To thinks which in the Aryan tongues comes from 
the root c% and originally meant to collect, to com- 
prehend, in German, begrei/en, becomes in the Poly- 
nesian language, to talk in the belly. It is, there- 
fore, an evident historical fact that man first per- 
sonified natural phenomena, and then made use of 
these personifications to personify his inward acts, 
his psychical ideas and conceptions. This was the 
necessary process, since animals were prior to man, 
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temporally and logically, and external idols were 
formed before those which were internal and peculiar 
to himself.* 

It is true that man unconsciously, that is, without 
deliberation, not only animates external things and 
their specific types, but^he also, by an exorcise of 
memory, animates the psychical image of these 
special perceptions. If, for example, the primitive 
man personifies a stream of water which he has seen 
to issue from a fissure of the rocks, and ascribes to 
it voluntary and intentional motion, he also animates 
the image which reappears in his sphere of thought, 

* The llawaiaoB, for example, have only one term for lovo, friend- 
flhip, esteem, gratitude, benevolence, G\xi.—alon,a ; wJiilo they have 
distinct words for different degrees in a single natural phenomenon. 
Thus gentle breeze ; rwato/M, wind ; pahi, the act of breathing 

through the mouth ; hano, breathing through the nose. See Hale's 
Folyaesian Dictionary, All jjeoples have slowly attained to typical 
ideas, and many are even now in process of formation. Thus, the Finns, 
Lapps, Q’artars, and Mongols, have no generic words for river, although 
even the smallest streams have tlieir names. They liave not a word to 
express fingers in general, but special words for thumb, forefinger, otc. 
They have no word for tree, but special words for pine, birch, etc. 
In the Finn languag<% the word first used for thumb was afterwards 
applied to fingers generally, and the special word for the bay in which 
they lived came to be used for aU bays. See Castren, Vorlesungen 
uber Fintmche Mythohgie, This original confusion in the definition 
of soientiiio ideas, and the successive alternations by which they were 
recast, may be gathered from the analysis of language, and from &ctB 
which still occur among imoultured and ignorant people. When the 
inhabitants of Malloolo saw dogs for the first time, they called them 
hroo^, or pigs. The inhabitants of Tauna also call the dogs imported 
Wther bug^i, or pigs. When the inhabitants of a small island in the 
Mediterranean saw oxen for the first time, they called them homed 
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and conceives it to have a real existence. He does 
not merely believe it to be a psychical and what may 
be called a photographic repetition of the thing, but 
rather to have an actual, concrete existence. Thus, 
among all ancient peoples, and among many which 
are still in the condition of savages, the shadow of a 
man’s body is held to be substantial with it, and, 
as it were, his inmost essence, and for this reason 
the spirits of the dead were in several languages 
called shades. •• 

Doubtless it is difficult for us to picture to our- 
selves the psychical conditions of primitive men, at a 
time when the objects of perception and the appre- 
hension of things were presented by an effort of 
memory to the mind as if they were actual and living 
things, ye^ such conditions are not hypothetical but 
really existed, ii<s any one may ascertain for himself 
who is able to realize that primitive state of the mind, 
and we have said enough to show that such was its 
necessary condition. 

The fact becomes more intelligible when we con- 
sider man, and especially the uneducated man, under 
the exciting influence of any passion, and how at 
such times he will, even when alone, gesticulate, 
speak aloud, and reply to internal questions which 
he imagines to be put to him by absent persons, 
against whom he is at the moment infuriated. The 
images of these persons and things are as it were 
present and in agitation within him; and these 
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images, in the ferrour of emotion and under the 
stimulus of excitement, appear to be actually alive, 
although only presented to the inward psychical 
consciousness. 

In the natural man, in whom the intellectual 
powers were very slowly developed, the animation 
and personification effected by his mind and con- 
sciousness were threefold : first, of the objects them- 
selves as they really existed, then of the idea or image 
corrcs2)5nding to them in the memory, and lastly of 
the specific types of these objects and images. There 
was within him a vast and continuous drama, of 
which we are no longer conscious, or only retain a 
faint and distant echo, but which is partly revealed 
by a consideration of the primitive value of words 
and of their roots in all languages. The meaning of 
these, which is now for the most part lost and un- 
intelligible, always expressed a material and concrete 
fact, or some gesture. This is true of classic tongues, 
as is well known to all educated people, and it recurs 
in the speech of all savage and barbarous races. 

la rm is used to express all in the Marquesas 
Isles. Bau signifies leaves, so that the term implies 
something as numerous as the leaves of a tree. Rem 
is also now used for sound, an expression which includes 
in itself the conception of all, but which or^inally 
'^signified a fact, a real and concrete phenomenon, 
and it was felt as such in the ancient speech in 
was used in this sense. So again in Tahiti 
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huru^ ten^ originally signified hairs ; rvna, Jive, was at 
first used for hand; riri, anger, literally moans, he 
shouts. Uku in the Marquesas Isles means, to lower 
the head, and is now used for to enter a house. liukw, 
which had the same original meaning in New Zealand, 
now expresses the act of diving. The Polynesian word 
toro at first indicated anything in the i)osition of a 
hand with extended fingers, whence comes the Tahitian 
term for an ox, puadtoro, stretching pig, in allusion to 
the way in which an ox carries his head. Tm (Mar- 
quesas), to put forward the hand, is now used for P) 
take. Tango (Marquesas), to grope with extended 
arms, leads to potongo tongOy darkness. In New Zea- 
land, wairua, in Tahiti t^arua, signifies soul or spirit, 
from vai, to remain in a recumbent position, and rua, 
two ; that is, to be in two places, since they believed 
that in sickness or in dreams the soul left the body.* 
Throughout Polynesia moe also signifies a recumbent 
position or to sleep, and in Tahiti moe plpiti signifies 
a double sleep or dream,*from moe, to sleep, and piti, 
two. In New Zealand, moenaku means, to try to grasp 
something during sleep ; from naku, to take in the 
fingers. 

We can understand something of the mysterious 
exercise of human intelligence in its earliest develop- 
ment from this habit of sjunbolizing and presenting in 
an outward form an abstract conception, thus giving 
a concrete meaning and material expression to the 

* See Gaussin's Langue PolynCSsienne. 
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external fact. We see how everything assumed a 
concrete, living form, and can better understand the 
conditions we have established as necessary in the 
early days of the development of human life. This 
attitude of the intelligence has been often stated 
before, but in an incomplete way the primitive and 
tho subsequent myths have been confounded together, 
and it has been supposed that myth was of exclusively 
human origin, whereas it has its roots lower down in 
the vaSl animal kingdom. We hope, therefore, that it 
will be granted that we have given the true and full 
exposition of myth. 

Anthropomorphism, and the personification of the 
things and phenomena of nature, of their images and 
specific typos, were the groat source whence issued 
superstitions, mythologies, and religions, and also, as 
we shall presently see, the scientific errors to be found 
among all the families of the human race. 

For the dev^^lopment of myth, which is in itself 
always a human personification of natural objects and 
phenomena in some form or other, the - first and 
necessary foundation consists, as we have abundantly 
shown, in the conscious and deliberate vivification of 
objects by the perception and apprehension of animals. 
And since this is a condition of animal perception, it 
is also the foundation of all human life, and of tho 
spontaneous and iimate exercise of the intelligence. 
In fact, man, by a two-fold process, raises above his 
Animal natute a world of images, ideas, and concep- 
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tions &rom the types he has formed of various pheno- 
mena, and his attitude towards this internal world 
does not differ from his attitude towards that which 
is external. He personifies the images, ideas, and 
conceptions by transforming them into living subjects, 
just as he had originally personified cosmic objects 
and phenomena. 

In myths, since they owe their origin to the reflex 
power which is gradually organized and developed, 
man carries on this faculty of personificatioiT which 
had already been exerted in him as an animal. But 
the object of myth became twofold just as the animal 
nature became duplex in man, whether as a special 
image of special conception, or as' an intellectual 
definition of the specific type already formed. The 
myths are, therefore, from their very nature, either 
special, that is, derived from the psychical duplica- 
tion of a personified imago ; or they are specific, and 
are derived, as we are about to explain, firom the 
personification of a type. * 

The deliberate intention to be beneficent or malign, 
useful or injurious, which is ascribed to any ■external 
object, thus transforming it into an intelligent 
subject, is the first and simplest stage of myth, and 
the innate form of its genesis. In this case, it is 
always special, extrinsic, and concrete, and belongs 
implicitly to the animal kingdom, although more or 
less vividly in proportion to the mental and physical 
evolution of the species. It is for the same reason 
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also proper to man, in whose case it first appears in 
the indefinite multiplication of fetishes, whatever may 
be the object venerated, and whatever the form, aspect, 
and character ascribed to it. This constitutes the 
primordial impulses, both of religious consciousness 
and of the sj^yontaneou^ solution of the problems of 
the world among all peoples. 

While the animation of special objects by animals 
generates actual myths, yet it only occurs in the acts 
of momentary and transient perception; they are 
born and die, they arise and are dissolved in the very 
act of production, and they neither have nor can have 
retrospective or future influence on the animal. The 
world, its laws and phenomena, form for him one 
universal and persistent myth, so far as he feels him- 
self constrained to vivify and transform them into 
subjects actuated by will. This consequently is the 
constant and normal condition of his conscious life 
with relation to things, and it leads to nothing further ; 
his mental attitude with respect to myth does not vary 
from his physical attitude towards the atmosphere, the 
food and water which nourish and sustain him, and the 
exercise of his functions are in conformity with it, as 
though it were his natural and necessary element. 

Man, on the contrary, since he has acquired the 
power of reflection, which enables him to reconsider 
intuitions by an effort of memory, as well as the 
j^ychical image which corresponds to them, is not 
content with this normal and fugitive effect of appre- 
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bending the personified object presented to him. 
The psychical image of his actual perception, which 
he has ascertained from experience to be beneficent 
or malignant, or which has been interpreted as such 
by his fancy, recurs to the mind even when it is 
absent and remote, and it recurs in the vivid and 
personified form in which it was first perceived. 

Hence come the following psychical facts. On 
the one side the actual object which he has assumed 
to be invested with the faculty of will still Pcmains 
to exert the same external influence ; on the other, 
its personified image is also present to his mind, 
so that he can regard it with the vivid quickness of 
the fancy, and invest it, by its manifold relations to 
other and various phenomena, with efficacy, force, and 
mysterious purposes. It follows from this inward 
action and emotion that while in the case of animals 
the beneficent or malignant object is Only invested 
with life at the moment of percolation, and has no 
more efficacy after its disappearance, man on the 
contrary retains the same personified object in his 
memory, and recalls it at pleasure, so that its special 
efficacy persists, and it continues to be the object of 
hopes and fears either in the past or in the future. 
In a word, the natural myth of animals is trans- 
formed by man into a fetish, whether this object or its 
corresponding image in his mind be superstitiously 
regarded as good or evil, pleasing or terrible. 

This was the source of primitive, confused, and 
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inorganic fetishism among all peoples ; namely, that 
they ascribed intentional and conscious life to a host 
of natural objects and phenomena. Hence came th|| 
fears, the adoration, tho guardianship of, or abhor* 
rence for some given species of stones, plants, animals, 
some strange forma or unuanal ntitural object. The 
subsecpient adoration of idols and images, all sorts 
of talismans, the virtue of relies, dreams, incantations, 
and exorcisms, had the same origin and were all due 
to this* primitive genesis of the fetish, tho internal 
duplication of the external animation and personifica- 
tion of objects. 

It is evident that fetishism in its earliest and 
most primitive form was always inspired by special 
objects, since the external perception of animals and 
of man is special and concrete. But we have seen 
how our intelligence, by a spontaneous and innate 
process, was led to form types from the immense 
variety of special things and phenomena, and these 
types arc the specific forms of such things as are 
alike, analogous, or identical. We have also seen that 
by to same necessity of the psychical faculty, which ' 
is not inconsistent with the fundamental process of 
animal intelligence, man animates and personifies 
these specific types, just as he had animated the 
special perceptions whence they were genere,ted 
his mind.* 

* Thia^prooeM of tbe evolution of piimitive myth and of btishea, 
vriU he more elaboratly coueideied in Chapter YIL, When we ooae tp 
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The second form of myth next occurs, if con- 
sidered as it exists in man, lint the third form of 
myth, if regarded in his solidarity with the animal 
kingdom. Instead of investing the special fetish of 
a given* object with superstitious fear, he now adores 
or fears all objects*of the same species, or which, in 
the imperfect classification of primitive times, he be- 
lieves to be of the same species. Thus, to give a 
common example, if some particular viper or other 
form of snake is the first form of fetish, in the-eccond 
stage the whole species of vij^ers, and of the snakes 
which resemble them, is regarded with the same 
dread. He next suj)po8es all the snakes which ho 
comes across to emanate from a single power, 
manifesting itself in this shape in various times and 
places. In the same way, according to the natural 
evolution of this law, the individual, concrete plant 
will no longer be the fetish or object of myth, but all 
those of the same species, or which nearly ^resemble 
it. It will no longer be a given spring, but all 
springs, no longer one particular grove, cave, or 
mountain, but all groves, caves, and mountains ; in 
a word, the species will be substituted for the indi- 
vidual, the type for the fact.* 

speak generally of the historic evolution of science and of myth. 
The repetition is not superfluous, since it is necessary for the complete 
understanding of my theory. 

* For example, in ancient Roman mythology the Fans was first 
adored, then Fontus^ the fatlicr of all sources, and finally Janutj a 
solar the' father of Fontus. Janus, as the sun, was the pro- 
di;|iOjart)f all water, which rose by evaporation andfeU again in rain. 
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In this second stage to which myth spontaneously 
attained, it must be observed that all fetishes could 
not be reduced to a specific or typical image, since 
in nature, and in ages and conditions when the in- 
telligence was still rude and uncultured, all pheno- 
mena or objects could not assume a specific form, 
but were still regarded as individuals. In this . class 
are the sun, the moon, certain stars and constella- 
tions, as well as some other natural phenomena, 
volcant^es, hot springs, and the like ; since these were 
unique within the range of country inhabited by the 
savage hordes, they could not become specific. Hence, 
while all other objects and their respective fetishes fol- 
lowed the natural evolution into a specific type, and 
through these into the simplest form of polytheism, 
the special fetish which referred to unique things or 
phenomena remained special, although it was modi- 
fied, as we shall see, so as to harmonize with the 
aspect commonly, assumed by other typical images. 

It must be observed that we have gradually as- 
cended from the special to the specific fetish, and to 
types which are resolved by the intelligence into more 
ideal and less concrete images ; precisely because 
they are ideal and less bound to the form they had 
before, they are incarnated in an anthropomorphic 
and anthropopathic form. Beleased from the ne- 
cessity of regarding them in a vague -form, or om 
different from that of man, the image becomes more 
human, and that not only as before in consciousness 
aaad purpose^ but also in aspect and structure. 
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In faci, in this stage man does not merely infuse 
his spiritual essence into these types, but likewise 
his corporeal form, whence we have the true, human 
image of myth. This may be seen in the various 
primitive Olympuses of all historic races as well as 
among savage j)eoples, only varying in the splendour of 
their imagery. They consist in the transformation of 
the earlier fetish into an intelligent, corporeal person, 
and result from the formation and personification of 
types. 

Beginning with the mysterious conception of some 
particular spring as a malignant or beneficent fetish 
which, although personified, still retains its concrete 
form, the classifying action of the intelligence gradu- 
ally constructs, from its points of resemblance to 
other springs, a generic type which includes them 
all. This typical conception, personified in its turn, 
next represents a unique power, of which all the 
individual and accidental springs are only manifes- 
tations. Thus it is clear that man, in the personifi- 
cation of this type or specific conception, is no longer 
bound to the actual form of the special object which 
first represented it, but he may be said to mould 
a more indefinite and plastic substance into which he 
can with spontaneous or facile art incarnate his whole 
person. Hence this substance will assume an anthro- 
^fomorphic form, and will issue, not in a mysterious 
being of extrinsic and indefinite form, but in a person 
with human features, obvious to human senses. 

, H 
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It was thus, when the fetish attained to a specific 
type, that mythical anthropomori)hisin was generated, 
and polytheism, ‘ properly so-called ; ^ polytheism 
which represents in its figures and images the 
humanization and personification of specific types. 
These afterwards diverge into specifications which 
vary with the number of phenomena that are 
united in a single idea or conception. The first 
polytheistic Olympus consisted of natural typos, and 
at a much later period they became moral or 
abstract, in accordance with the spontaneous evolu- 
tion of the intelligence itself. 

It was in fact in this way that all the specific 
myths of the general phenomena of lature had their 
origin, and in our Aryan race we can, starting from 
the Big-Voda, follow their splendid development 
among Graeco-Latins, Celts, Gormans, and uiavs ; it 
may also be traced in the memory and historic evolu- 
tion of other ract?,8, and with less distinctness among 
those which arc barbarous and savage.^* 

* The Sanscrit word Vuyund, meaning light, was personified in 
Aurora, aud afterwards signified the intelligence, or inwatd light; 
a symbolical evolution of myth towards a rational conception. 
The worship of heaven and earth, united in a common type, is found 
among all Aryan peoples, and among other races. The Germans 
worshipped Ilertha, the original form of Erde^ earth. The Lotts 
worshippe<l Malite, or Mahmine, mother earth. So did the Magyars, 
and the Osiiaks adored the eartli under the Slavonic name of Imlia. 
In China sacrifices to the divine earth Ueou-tou and to the heaven 
Ti&4 vfere fundamental rites. In North America the Bhawnees in- 
voked ei^h as their groat ancestress. The Gomanchi adored her as 
ibdlt oonnoon mdther. In New Zealand heaven and earth are worshipped 
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To take some example which may throw liglit 
upon our theory of the evolution of myth, let us 

as liaiKji aud Papi. (Grey : Pohjimmii Mythology.) The laytli of 
Apollo, light, 8Un, heat, eombinod also with serpent worship, is found 
modified in a thousand ways among all peoples, savages included. 
See Schwartz, Urspuyit^ der Mythohgie ; J. Fergussoii, Tnu; and 
Serpent Worship; Herbert Spencer, The Origin of Animal Worship; 
Maury, Religions de la Grece Aniigue. They also appeared among 
the Ilebrew and kindred ntccs. We find in the book of Job that 
G(mI “ by His spirit had garnished the heavens ; His hand lias 
formed the crooked serpent” (Job xxvi. Jfi), expressions which are 
ttlinost Yedic. From celestial phenomena the myth of the Aj)ollo 
iSerpent descend(‘d to imporHonato tlio pIienomtMia of earth, of which 
we Jiavo cxamjiloK in tho Greek fable of the Python, and otliers. 
Apollo again ai^pears as the god which agitates and dissolves tho 
waters, and the serpent as the winding course of a rive.r, aud also 
as other sources of wat<T. 'j'bo smi causes tho river water to 
ovaiiorato, which is syinboiizfKl by the ilragon’s conilici with Apollo, 
and th(^ victory of the latter, i’iio monster, us Forchbammor observes, 
is formed during tlu; childhood of Apollo, that is, at a time of year 
when the sun has not attained his full force. When the serpent’s body 
bc'gins to pntrofy, tJic reptile, in mytliical language, takes the new naiin^ 
of Python, or he who becomes putrid. The serpent Python, in 
mrcordauco with th(i continual trausformatifms of myth, hecomf^s the 
Hy<lra of T^erna, and Hercules, another solar myth, is substitnied for 
Apollo. This Hydra is transformed again into Typhon, a fresh per* 
8f»nification of the forces of nature and of the atrnosplicre, conspiring 
against heaven. The seven-headed Hydra reaj)j)ear8 in another form 
in the Rig-Veda, where (he rain cloud is compareil to tho Bori)ent whc»se 
head rests on seven springs. I have Max Muller’s authority for the 
vigorous alternation of myths in those i>i*imitivo ages, their extreme 
mobility, their resolution into vivified physical forms, and the slight 
consistency of specific types. Aurora and Night are often substituted 
for each other, and although in tho original conception of the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis they were certainly both considered 
to bo children of the night, Leto and Latona, yet even so the place 
or island where, according to the fable, they were Ixirn is Ortygia or 
Delos, or sometimes called by both names at once. Delos means tlio 
land of light, but Ortygia, although the name is given to different 
j}lace8, is Aurora, or the land of Aurora. (Gerhard, Qrkchische 
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consider that of Holda in the German Pantheon, 
since it is a generic type of the special primitive 
fetishes of sources, already in process of formation 
before the dispersion of the Aryan tribes. Mannbardt 
(Deufsche Myiholorfie) has shown what was the primi- 
tive form of the conception of Holda and of the 
Nchms, that is, of the phenomenal appearances of 
water ; Holda, the ludi/ of waters, first watched over 
the heavenly sources, and then, by a subsequent 
interweaving of myths and duplication of images, she 
kept and guarded the souls of new-born infants. 
This early conception by progressive specification 
gave birth to those of the Nomas, of Valkuria, Undine, 
and others. The primitive fetishj or fetishes of 
waters out of which the specific type, afterwards 
personified, was evolved and formed, were at fii'st so 

Mtjthologie.) Ortygia is derived from Oriyx, a quail. In Sanscrit 
the quail is called Vi; rWc4, the bird which returns, because it is one of 
the birds to return in spring. This name VartiM is given in the Veda 
to one of the numerous beings 'which are set free and brought to life by 
the Afmni, that is, by day and night, and Vartilcd is one of several 
names for the dawn, VariiM^s story is very short : she was swallowed, 
but delivered by tho Asvini. She was drawn by them from the wolf's 
throat. Hence we have Ortygia, the land of quails, the east ; the isle 
which issued miraculously from tho floods, where Leto begot his solar* 
twins ; and also Ortygia, a name given to Artemis, the daughter of 
Leto, because she was bom in the east. Tho Druh, crimes and 
darhness, may in their subsequent development bo contrasted with 
these brilliant myths. Aurora is represented by them as driving away 
the odious gloom of the Dmh The powers of darkness, the Druh and 
MMim were called Adeva^ and the shining gods were called Adruh. 
Kuhn believes that tho German words trugen and*%en are do^rived 
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bound to the concrete form of the phenomenon, that 
although animated, it could not assume a human 
aspect and form. But when the specific type which 
ideally represented the power manifested in all the 
various modes of special phenomena was evolved, 
then man was released from the concrete and in- 
<Uvidnal forms of the fetish, and readily moulded it in 
his own corporeal as well as in his moral image. So 
Holda, changed from a heavenly to an earthly deity, 
was transformed into the goddess of wells and lakes, 
and ' assumed a perfectly human and even artistic 
form. She loved to bathe at noon-day, and was often 
seen to issue from the water and then plunge anew into 
the waves, appearing as a very fair and lovely woman. 

Again, we know that in the gradual mythical 
evolution which found its climax in Apollo, the 
animation of this type, so fruitful in special instances, 
extended oven to the form of his arms, his bow and 
arrows, and to the place of his habitation at Delphos. 
He was armed, according "to Schwartz, with the rain- 
bow and with thunderbolts, and Delphos was esteemed 
to be the centre and navel of the world. 

These mythical ideas have their special repro- 
duction in the mythology of the Finns. (Castren.) 
The god Ukko with his great bow of fire sends forth 
trees as darts against his enemies ; while fighting, 
he stands erect upon a cloud, called the umhilicus 
of heaven. Thus we see that the process of myth is 
similar, even in different races. 
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By the primitive personification of the special 
fetishes whence he was evolved, the Indra of Vedic 
India is shepherd of the herd of heavenly kine. Vntra, 
a three-headed monster in the form of a serpent, steals 
away the herd and hides it in his cave. Indra 
pursues the robber, enters the cave with fury, 
overwhelms the monster with his thunderbolt, and 
leads back the kine to heaven, their milk sprinkling 
the earth. This myth gradually assumed in the 
Vedic hymns more splendid and artistic forms, and 
more amazing personifications. The original motive 
of the myth, as it has been interpreted ovt'n by Indian 
commentators, was the storm with all its alternations 
which bursts forth with more terrific violence in 
hot climates. The luminous clouds which bring rain 
arc the purple kine whom a black demon tries to steal ; 
the fruitfulness of the earth depends on the issue of 
the contest, and the thunderbolt disperses the cloud, 
which falls on th-'* earth in rain, while Indra ^ that is, 
the blue sky, appears in his splendour."" 

It may be clearly seen from these examples how 
the specific myth was gradually developed. We have 
said that in addition to the myth which referred to 
types constructed from special and manifold sugges* 
tions, alike or analogous in extrinsic circumstances, 
others were fomed from definite natural objects, in 
thmr relations to men and to their acquaintance with 
cosmic facts in those very early times. These, how- 

^ Michel Br6al : Herctde et Cacus, 
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ever, although definite, assumed anthropomorphic 
forms, like those which were specific. The cause 
of this identity of construction is to he found in the 
influence exerted upon them by the earlier myths. 
By a necessary equilibrium and spontaneous sym- 
metry of mental creations, these were also modified 
by the gradual formation of contemporary images. 
In this way the solar myths were elal)orated and 
developed among the Aryan peoples and other races; 
their aspects became much more anthropoMiorphic 
and anthropopathic in jn-oportion as the typical 
myths assumed a human form. 

The j)rimitivc myths of the secondary form were 
at first grouped round physical and external pheno- 
mena, because these were originally the most obvious 
to man. But the specific moral types had their 
origin by reaction, and by a more strictly intellectual 
process, and these were personified in the same way, 
although in this second stage they were not so 
numerous. Yet their appearance and creation were, 
inevitable, since the same faculty and classifying 
pi'ocess had to be carried out in the intellectual and 
moral order as in that which was extrinsic and cosmic; 
since the mind and consciousness and intrinsic faculty 
of the intelligence are identical. And when once 
these ultimate types were formed, the same neces- 
sity impelled their animation and personification in 
anthropomorphic images. Of this we have abundant 
instances in all the traditions of nearly all the peoples 
of the world. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 

In the preceding chapters we have considered and, as 
we hope, demonstrated the origin and genesis of myth 
in general, an origin and genesis which had their 
first impulses and causes in the animal kingdom as 
a whole, since these beginnings were the necessary 
result of the psychical exercise of the perception and 
intelligence. We next discovered in man, as he issued 
from a simply animal condition and attained the power 
of reflection, the 'origin of the special myth or fetish, 
which ^Yas a higher evolutioli of that which is proper 
to animals ; hence the origin of the specific myth was 
altogether anthropomorphic, whether physical or moral ; 
and hence came also the development and ramifica- 
tion of all mythologies, and of universal polytheism. 

It may be seen from the reality and truth of this 
theory how much mistaken those men are who hold, 
owing to their religious prejudices or to their systems 
of fegio and history, that monotheism was the first 
of mah, or at any rate of the privileged races. 
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This is altogether impossible, since such an opinion 
is opposed to the genuine development of the intelli- 
gence, to its primitive constitution and progress, and 
to the essential solidarity of human and animal 
nature. 

In the case of* animals as well as of man the 
implicit act and psychical process of communication 
between the world and themselves consist in the in- 
dividual and concrete animation of the thing or phe- 
nomenon perceived ; whence they arc resolved into 
conscious subjects, acting with a given purpose ; the 
difference in man’s case, due to his power of reflec- 
tion, consists in the fact that he ascribes to the fetisli 
distinct mental characteristics, regarding it as a sub- 
ject, actuated by will, and invested with an external 
form. Hence it is impossible that man should have 
had any primitive intuition of a perfectly rational 
and universal Idea^ since his intelligence is so con- 
stituted that it is slowly developed from the animal 
condition into a humanity which is mythically reflex, 
and he rises from the single to the specific, from 
phenomena to the type which more or less exactly 
corresponds to them. 

We are convinced that by these researches, we 
have eradicated the previous misconception, wdiich 
cannot be revived or maintained except with the 
weapons of sophism, and by defying evidence and 
the very nature of things. 

While man has risen from the individual myth to 
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that which is specific, infusing anthropomorphic life 
into the whole of nature, and into his own sensations, 
emotions, and conceptions, he has pursued an art 
virtually the same as that whence science is generated. 
The instrument, both with respect to the formation 
of myths and to the fornlulation of science, is in fact 
identical, and the process also is the same. Science, 
like myth, observes, analyzes, and classifies observar 
tions, and gradually vises to a conception of the 
specific^ typo, and hence to a unitj'' which becomes 
ever more complete and universal. 

In the composition and mythical animation of the 
world, whether by special personifications or by those 
which are typical, and by the sensations corresponding 
to them, man makes a fanciful classification of phe- 
nomena, he observes and studies their beneficial or 
injurious effects on himself, and in this empirical 
way is able to estimate them value. On the other 
hand, he rises in the social scale by means of his 
superstitious and religious ‘feelings, which act as a 
stimulus and symbol, so far as he subjects his animal 
and i)erverBC instincts to the deliberate precepts which 
he imagines to be expressed by these myths. 

In so far as the empirical observation of things is 
irrational, and obedience is paid to the fanciful 
precepts of oracles, it is not the result of an explicit 
moral law, yet there is on the one side some know- 
ledge of the qualities, habits, and periods of things^ 
and oh the other a civil and human order which is 
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gradually formed and develoj^cd. In fact, in the cas^i 
of the higher historical races it is important to make 
a more explicit and accurate study of the fetish 
religion, that is, of the mythical animation of any 
sj)ecial phenomenon or thing. Although the scope 
of such religion is •superstitious veneration, or abject 
fear, yet it is imimssiblc that it should not induce 
a more precise and less confused notion of the rela- 
tive condition of things. In this way observation 
becomes more accurate, and the intrinsic nse^of the 
thing is often recognized. By the gradual exercise 
of such analysis in the case of all or most phenomena, 
man obtains a clearer knowledge of his environment. 

Wliilo a justor estimate of the empiric value of 
special objects is obtained in this manner, the subse- 
quent, though sometimes mistaken classification of 
their specific types enables the mind to arrange his 
knowledge of natural things in a more synthetic and 
orderly way, and by such classification man is always 
tending towards a more Universal unity : he places 
the general forms of phenomena in an ideal harmony, 
which fancifully symbolizes their laws. 

In the succeeding chapters we shall see how this 
process is accomplished, and how it leads uj) to the 
explicit exercise of the reason. A more definite em- 
piric knowledge, and the harmonious classification of 
specific types with a view to unity, are a proof of a 
relatively greater improvement, both in civilization 
and morality. This is abundantly shown in all those 
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peoples who have attained to an altogether anthropo- 
morphic polytheism, either among the Aryans, prior 
to their dispersion, in the Vedic period in India, 
among the Celts, Greoco-Latins, Germans, Slavs, or 
in the Finnish races, Mongols, Chinese, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Mexicans, and Peruvians, as well as among 
the barbarous peoples of modem times. 

The imagination, the faculty which creates and 
excites phantasms in man, is not, as is erroneously 
supposed, the primary source of myths, but only that 
which in a secondary degree elaborates and perfects 
tlieir spontaneous forms ; and precisely because it is 
near akin to this primordial mythical faculty, it goes 
on to organize and classify these polytheistic myths. 
By a moral and necessai-y development an approxi- 
mation is made, if not to truth itself, at any rate to 
its Symbols ; whence reason is afterwards more easily 
infused into myth on the one side, and on the other 
it is resolved into rational ideas and cosmic laws. 
It was in this way that -poets perfected myth in 
its influence on virtue and civilization, and by 
them it was directed into the paths of science and of 
truth. 

As I)r. Zeller has well said in his lecture on the 
development of monotheism in Greece herself, the 
great Greek poets were her first thinkers, her sages, 
as they were afterwards called. They sang of Zeus, 
and exalted him as the defender of righteousness, the 
' ^Representative of moral order. Archilocus says that 
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Zeus weighs and measures all the actions of good and 
evil men, as well as those of animals. He is, said 
Terpandros somewhat later, the source and ruler of 
all things. According to Simonides of Amorgos, the 
principle of all created things rests with him, and he 
rules the universe* by his will. Thus, as time went 
on, Zeus became, in the general conception, the per- 
sonification of the world’s government, which was 
delivered from the fatality of destiny and from the 
promptings of caprice. Destiny which, accoifling to 
the early mythical representation, it was impossible 
to escape, is resolved into the will of Zeus, and the 
other gods which wore at first supposed to bo able 
to oppose him, become his faithful ministers. Such 
is the teaching of Solon and of Epicharmos. “Bo 
assured that nothing escapes the eyes of the divinity ; 
God watches over us, and to him nothing is im- 
possible.” 

This impulse of the imaginative faculty combined 
with the process of reasoh is most plainly seen in the 
conceptions of the three great poets of the fifth century, 
Pindar, ^Eschylus, and Sophocles. In the words of 
Pindar : “ All things depend on God alone ; all which 
befalls mortals, whether it be good or evil fortune, is 
due to Zeus : he can draw light from darkness, and 
can veil the sweet light of day in obscurity. No 
human action escapes him : happiness is found only 
in the way which lea^ to him ; virtue and wisdom 
flow from him alone.” 
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We find the same order and manner of thought in 
jEscliylus, although he remained faithful to the poly- 
theistic creed, which indeed confirms the truth of 
our theory. The moral law was gradually developed 
and purified by this long succession of poets, and it 
clearly appears from iBbchylus and his successors 
how man reaps that which he lias sown : he whose 
heart and hands are pure lives his life unmolested, 
while guilt sooner or later bi’ings its own punishment 
with iin. Tlie Erynnycs rule the fates of men, and 
may be said to sap the vital forces of the guilty ; they 
chifivc to them, excite and stimulate them to madness 
until death comes. The ancient and mysterious 
mythical tradition of the strife l>ctween the old gods 
and the new was astutely used by yEschylus to teach 
us how the terrible vengeance of the Eumenides 
gradually gave place to a gentler and more humane 
law; just as the primitive despotism of Zeus was 
gradually transhUuned into a ])rovidential and moral 
rule of the universe. 

Sophocles attained to a higher degree of perfection 
in the paths of gentleness. No ancient poet has spoken 
more nobly of the Deity, although his language is 
altogether polytheistic. He shows the highest rever- 
ence to the gods, whose power and laws rule all human 
life. On them all things depend, both good and evil, 
nor could any one violate with impunity the eternal 
Oi^er of things. No act or thought escapes the gods ; 
they are the source of wisdom and happiness. Man 
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must meekly comply with their precepts, and must 
offer up his pains and sorrows to Zeus. 

These utterances of the ancient poets never go 
beyond the range of polytheism, yet they show liow 
far intrinsic morality and truth were developed, even 
by the imaginative and mythical faculty of the human 
mind, during the gradual liistorical evolution of the 
race. The plurality of gods appears to be the mani- 
festation of the divine principle ; their action on the 
world lost almost all trace of arbitrary power ^ind of 
their former versatility and caprice. The super- 
stition of polytheism remained, but it had an inward 
tendency to more rational conceptions and principles. 

From this brief notice, as well as from the remarks 
which preceded it, it appears how tlie evolution of 
myth, from its beginning and in its historic course, 
led to a more perfect, although empiric acquaintance 
with the world, and with the moral principles and 
civilization of peoples. The logical faculty by which 
the development is gradually effected is the same by 
which from another point of view science becomes 
possible. 

We bave clearly demonstrated the indisputable fact 
that the absolute condition of intrinsic animal per- 
ception, and consequently of the primary perception 
of man, was the animation and vivification of the 
things and phenomena perceived. This primary ac- 
quaintance with things depended on their spontaneous 
resolution into active and personal subjects. Nor 
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could it be otherwise. Although the scientific idea 
or notion of objective reality in itself could not be 
grasped by simple animal intelligence, the impression 
of ■ the thing perceived was necessarily that of a suh- 
jectivity resembling that of the observer, not inde 
in outward form and figure but 'in intrinsic powerT 
whatever might be the extrinsic form and figure of the 
object or phenomenon. 

The original condition of animals, and of man him- 
self in« his primordial life and consciousness, is and 
was the intrinsic j)ersonification of the things per- 
ceived : from this source the human intellect slowly 
and with difficulty attained to science, by virtue of 
that psychical reduplication which has been so often 
mentioned. 

The motive or subject of mytli may be external, 
cosmic, or it may be internal, intellectual, and moral, 
but in each case the cause and faculty at work arc 
the same. Just as the primary condition of obser- 
vation, and consequently*^ the motive principle of 
science, consists in the primitive exercise of the in- 
telligence, which leads to empirical and rational 
knowledge, so myth and science have a common 
origin in the immediate transformation of natural 
objects and phenomena into living subjects, and they 
flow from the same deep source. The object in view 
different, but their constructive faculty is the same, 
and they are, up to a certain point in their long historic 
evolved in the same way. Science, therefore. 
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from one point of view, is the gradual exhaustion and 
dissolution of myth into the objects which are scienti- 
fically investigated, and this will aj^pear more clearly 
in the sequel. ' 

The series of various phenomena, whether of light, 
of meteors, of water, of vegetable and animal forms, 
which were the first subjects of m^^tlis, became so 
interwoven as finally to be represented in an anthro- 
pomorphic personality, and were thus gradually lost 
and evaporated in the ideal symbol. As time went 
on, by the exorcise of the intelligence, and by the 
aid of the observations and collateral experiments 
naturally connected with them, man ended where he 
had begun ; released from myth, he only recognized 
the facts and laws of the world. This clearly shows, 
not only the formation of myths, but the i)rocess of 
evolution by which they pass into science, in which 
they find their termination. 

. Jf, however, myth and science have the same origin, 
and start from a common fact, a fundamental prin- 
ciple is necessary, and an internal human act, which 
is at once the cause and genesis both of myth and 
science. And although the source is one, myth and 
science vary in their aspects and effects, and have 
different fields of historic activity, so that it is neces- 
saiy to trace the cause of this diversity in their pro- 
gress and results, to enable us to make a scientific 
definition of the nature of myth and science, their 
respective sources and objects. 


1 
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If on the one side we continually see the birth 
of fresh myths, which ramify into many fertile 
soui'ccs of superstitions, of religions, of poetry and 
aestheticism ; on the other side we see almost 
simultaneously a more or less distinct and lively*' 
manifestation of the scientific faculty, although still 
in an empirical form. They are like two streams 
which issue from the same source and take a parallel 
course, sometimes mingling their waters, only to 
separate anew, and then again to become united as 
they fall by a wide mouth into the sea. 

In this manner we have ascertained the actual 
origin of science and of myth, and have entered on a 
field perhaps never before attempted nor contem- 
plated ; we have established a firm basis for such re- 
searches, and, which is perhaps still more important, 
have shown the continuity of the mythical faculty 
between man and the animal kingdom. We have 
ascertained this fact,, in its cosmic necessities, both 
j)hysiological and psychical but without considering 
the faculty on which it depends; we have still to 
decompose tlie elements of which it consists, and to 
consider their nature and number. 

This inquiry forms the chief problem we have to 
solve, and it is precisely what we have endeavoured 
to state in this chapter. In the necessary order of 
things the fact has its physiological and cosmic con- 
ditions in man; it is therefore necessarily internal 
and, psychical, and it is accomplished by the special * 
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and intrinsic exercise of the intelligence. Wo shall 
be convinced of this truth if we only consider that 
science and myth have a common origin. " 

It is evident that there are great difficulties in 
such an inquiry; for, putting aside other extrinsic 
difficulties, we have to reduce to a single act or fact 
the origin of the two vast worlds of myth and science ; 
it is needful to gauge the inmost psychical faculty of 
the intelligence, and to discover the continuous yet 
rapid and delicate process of its exercise. 

If we are able to attain our object and to tear 
away the veil which conceals this mysterious act, we 
shall have a noble recompense in the laborious path 
on which we have entered, inasmuch as we shall 
reveal one of the most important laws of life, of the 
exercise of reflex intelligence and of the genesis of 
science. Yet w’e are very sensible how far we are 
from being equal to the enormous difficulties of this 
inquiry. 
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THE ANIMAL AND HU3HAN EXERCISE OF THE INTELLECT 
IN THE PERCEPTION OF THINGS. 

Apprehension is the act, both in animals and in man, 
by which the spontaneous and immediate animation 
of things and of phenomena is accomplished. *It is 
themore necessary to pause and consider this act, 
since it is,' even in man, the source and foundation of 
the origin of myth, and in it we shall find the causes,, 
elements, and actim by which such a genesis is 
effected. This fact is so evident that the necessity of 
making such an inquiry might almost be taken for 
granted, since the truth can be ascertained in no 
other way. 

In the case of animal perception, which we have 
already considered, the external perception of an 
object IS composed of three elements: the pheno- 
menon perceived, the living subject with, which thia 
phe^iomenon is animated, and the vague yet real 
, power involved in the life thus infused into it by the 
animat Supposing any other animal to be the object 
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perceived, these three elements are self-evident ; since 
the phenomenon perceived in a given form causes the 
immediate assumption that it is a subject, actuated 
by a purpose of offence or defence, and hence follows 
the apprehension of a power capable of affecting him, 
•which has in this case a real existence. Pheno- 
menon, subject, effective power, follow in a rapid and 
inevitable sequence, and are instantly combined in 
the integral image formed of the object apprehended 
by the senses. • 

In fact, an animal which fights with another, which 
seizes on his food as a prey, or which is in dread of 
some enemy or unfamiliar object, recognizes either the 
species or the individual from its external form, and 
constitutes it into an animated subject, and ultiinately 
into an actively offensive or defensive power, or into 
one which satisfies his appetites. Such a fact, and 
such elements of the fact, recur in the whole animal 
kingdom, even among those which only apprehend 
external things by the sense of touch. As we ascend 
higher in the scale of animals to those who possess 
. other senses and a more elaborate organism, we find 
the same fact in a more perfect and distinct form. 

Those animals which, since they are without the 
sense of sight, have no perception of distance, wait 
until their prey touches their antennae, mouths, or 
claws, and yet the same distinct act is accomplished 
in these three specified elements. They would not 
lie in wait for their prey, unless they had already 
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formed a conception of its possible image, consisting 
of a form, subject, and effective force, combined in a 
single intuition. When this external prey is pre- 
sented to the senses, the phenomenon, subject, and 
effective power arise in rapid succession, and ar^!’ 
united in one unique consciousness. This truth* 
appears from the animal’s efforts not to let his prey 
escape destruction. 

From the reciprocal apprehension of animals, 
these three elements which constitute it may be 
clearly seen. Although such a truth, precisely because 
it is evident, may appear simple to those who seek 
truth from the clouds, or by means of logical or tor- 
tuous artifice, yet such are the clmracteristics of true 
science. For the new facts which she interprets and 
classifies appear old as soon as they are understood, 
although they have never before been explained. 

Although such a fact is manifest in the case of 
reciprocal animal perceptions, it may appear more 
difficult to verify it with respect to perceptions which 
do not refer to other animals, but to natural pheno- 
mena, or to inanimate, unconscious things. We have 
shown that all animal perception is possible only so 
far as they are able to infuse their own consciousness 
and psychical power into every object of nature, since 
they are unable to comprehend the thing or pheno- 
penou except as an objective reality, without reference 
to its real cosmic importance. Since this is neoes- 
sa^ the ease, the object perceived, even when it is 
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not an animal, is always transformed into a living 
subject, acting deliberately. And although this is 
sometimes done in a vague way, when the object in 
question has not the external form and movements 
of an animal, yet it is always regarded as a real 
‘power. 

When a well broken horse, for example, goes on 
his way quietly, perceiving nothing which strongly 
attracts nor alarms him, the sudden flutter of a 
cloth, the flaring of a lamp, the rush of water, or 
some violent noise will cause him to stop, to plunge 
and kick, or to bolt away. We have already shown, 
by experiment, the exciting cause of his alarm and 
suspicion. The sudden fluttering of the cloth in 
the wind was a phenomenon perceived by the horse, 
and since he regarded this phenomenon as an ani* 
mated subject, and consequently as a real power, it 
is evident that his fear was caused by the sudden 
appearance of a living form, and the direct appr#- 
hension of a subject which might possibly be hurtful 
or dangerous. In this way, the circle is completed and 
combined in one unique phantasm; a phenomenon, 
a living subject, and a real power. 

In this instance, the psychical law is so clear that 
it can hardly be disputed. But if we consider any 
other animal perceptions, we find that the law still 
holds good, as we have already shown in various 
instances. In all cases the apprehension takes place 
in the same way, and consists of the same elements, 
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namely, of a phenomenon, a living subject, and a 
real power. The exercise of animal apprehension 
is the rapid, necessary, and perpetual concentration 
into a single image of the phenomenon, subject, and 
cause j that is, given the perception of a phenomenon,, 
the animal endows it, with respe&t to himself, with 
consciousness, and consequently with real power. 

In fact, the faculty of perception cannot be exer- 
cised in any other way, nor can it consist of any 
other elements. In nature, the sensible qualities of 
things are all resolved into general and special phe- 
nomena, appearances, and extrinsic forms, as far as 
animal and human intuition, and the character of 
the subject which perceives and feels them, are con- 
cerned ; and they are perceived just so far as we and 
as animals are able to communicate by means of our 
senses with the world and with ourselves. A phe- 
nomenon and an intrinsic form signify, at the 
moment of perception^ the thing, the object which 
the conditions of our senses enable us to perceive, 
and the intrinsic power of this phenomenon implies 
a cause. Natural phenomena and beings are thus 
reciprocally linked together as causes and effects, an 
effect becoming in its turn the cause of a subsequent 
fact ; that is, when we consider things in themselves, 
ajjid ,not relatively to the animal or man who appre- 
fiends them. 

; : IX thei^efore, there in animal consciousness 
ahd int^g^hce ^ree elements of apprehension, 
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afterwards fused into a single fact, it follows that 
the extrinsic relations of beings and forces are sub- 
jectwely reciprocal; there is the given form of a 
phenomenon, and, intrinsically, it consists of an 
active power, eternally at work, since there is no 
being nor form which stands still and is not repro- 
duced in the infinite evolution of the universe. . 

Since, to the percipient, the extrinsic form, what- 
ever it may be, remains the same as that which was 
first presented to him, the phenomenon is hounded 
by his faculty of perception, followed by the imme- 
diate and implicit assumption of a subject, and 
consequently of a possible and indefinite causality. 
This internal and psychical process of the animal 
corresponds with the actual condition of things, as 
they appear and really are ; a correspondence which 
is in itself a powerful confirmation of tho truth. 

Since an animal is devoid of the explicit and reflex 
process of the intellect, it has not and cannot have 
any conception of tho tiling in itself, the intrinsic 
essence of the phenomenon, nor yet of the objective 
and cosmic cause; because it animates the pheno- 
menon with its own personality, which has assumed 
the external form of this phenomenon, it is conscious 
of a cause, like itself, transfused into the object in 
question. We have shown that phenomena affect 
aiiimals in this way, and that they are conscious of 
being in a world of living subjects, constantly actuated 
by the deliberate pmpose of influencing them. 
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The faculty and elements of apprehension are 
precisely similar in man and animals, since extrinsic 
things present the same appearance to both alike, 
and the perceptive power acts in the same way. Wo 
cannot, indeed, go back to om- first beginnings, and it ' 
is difficult for those who ai-e not accustomed to such 
researches ta discover the primitive facts of their own 
being, which have been so much modified by exercise 
and the intrinsic use of reflection for many ages ; yet 
some certain signs remain, nor would it he now im- 
possible to reproduce them. No one can doubt that 
man also began to communicate with the world and 
with himself by his perception of a phenomenon, of 
some extrinsic quality or form. From this he directly 
apprehended the thing and its cause. No intelligent 
person can believe that man had any direct intuition 
of the thing in itself, independently of the extrinsic 
phenomenon by which jt was presented to his percep- 
tions ; he could not by the sudden apprehension of all 
natm'al objects intuitively gi-asp the Idea. This will 
be more fully ^ho^vn in the following chapter. 

In accordance with this statement, man, who still 
retains his animal nature, has exercised the same 
faculty of apprehension by the synthetic process of 
the three elements which compose it in the ease of 
animals ; he attains therefore to the same results, that 
. is, he apimates the object of perception, and considers 
it as an efficient cause. This identical faculty of per- 
cepiicm in man and animals was only differentiated 
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wlien the reflex power of man subsequently enabled 
him to regard objects, as we do now, as inanimate, 
and subject to the universal laws of nature. 

Even now, after all our scientific attainments, we 
are not wholly free from the former innate illusion ; 
we often act towards things as if we lived in the early 
days of our race, and continue that primitive process 
of personification in the case of certain objects. 

We have shown what was the origin of the fetish 
and of myth, and how it arose from the imperso- 
nation of all natm’al objects and phenomena, which 
are transformed into living subjects. This shows 
that the faculty, elements, and results of the appre- 
hension arc identical in man and animals. If man 
created the fetish which in process of differentia- 
tion generated all kinds of myths, he, like animals, 
was directly and implicitly conscious of the living 
subject, and in it of an active cause. Although in 
man the fetish retains its personality in his memory, 
and becomes the cause of liopes and fears throughout 
his life, w'hilc its effect on the animal is only transitory, 
and at the actual moment of perception ; yet this does 
not invalidate the truth of the principle, nor prove 
that their impulses and genesis are not identical. 
Thus the analysis of the faculty of apprehension 
confirms and explains the proof before given of the 
origin of myths, and explains their causes. 

We have all, however unaccustomed to give account 
pf our acts and functions, found om-sclves in circum- 
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stances which produced the momentary personification 
of natural objects. The sight of some extraordinary 
phenomenon produces a vague sense of some one 
acting with a given purpose, and hence of an actual 
fetish. A man will sometimes address the things 
which surround him, and act to'wafds them as if they 
possessed consciousness and will. Children, who are 
still without experience and refiection, will often 
invest external objects with solidity. 

A child, as soon as it can guide its own motions^ 
wiU grasp anything which is pliant and yielding as 
firmly as if it were solid, thus implicitly judging the 
thing from its appearance. In the same way, a child 
confidently relies on any support, however weak and 
insufficient it may be, arguing as usual from the 
appearance to the thing itself. Nor must it be said 
that experience is necessary to correct these errors. 
The implicit faculty of apprehension is prior to 
experience, which only becomes possible by means 
of this faculty. The elements of this faculty uncon- 
sciously fulfil and pursue their office in the child, 
aided by the reflex motions which are cerebro-spinal 
and peripheral, as they have been produced and 
organized in the species by evolution; but they, as 
well as these reflex physiological motions, are prior 

' the same temporary experience.* 

i f aye bqre conoetnod with a priori metaphysios, but with 
and hrganio dispositions slowly produci^ by evolution 
and by in ita cosmic relations. The organic nature of 
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Thus the new-born infant sucks the milk which 
serves for its nourishment from its mother’s breast ; 
it is impossible in this case that such a class of 
elements should not be spontaneously developed ; the 
child feels the nipple and adapts its mouth and mode 
of breathing to it/ while pressing the breast with its 
hands to express the milk. If much in this operation 
might be ascribed to reflex movements, yet in asso- 
ciation with them, supplementing and rendering them 
possible, there is an implicit pcrcei^tion of the exter- 
nal phenomenon through the sense of touch, and lie 
becomes conscious of the object, and of its causative 
power; such power consisting in tliis case of its 
capacity to satisfy his wants. In short, all animals, 
man included, in every act of communication with 
the world, exercise this faculty by means of the 
three elements which constitute it. If wo consider 
the actions of infants, and still more of all young 
animals, this truth will be vividly displayed. 

' In common speech, even to this day, all men, both 
learned and unlearned, speak of inajiimate things as 
if they had consciousness and intelligence. While 
this mode of expression bears witness to the extremely 
early origin of the general personification of natural 
objects, it also shows that even now our intelligence 
is not emancipated from such a habit, and our speech 

these reflex phenomena is dne to tho fact that in the lon^!' course 
of ages their exercise has, through physiological evolution, fiist become 
voluntary or spontaneous, and then unconscious. 
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unconsciously retains tlio old custom. Thus we call 
weather good and bad, the wind mad (pazzo) or furious, 
the sea treacherous, the waters insidious ; a stone is 
obstinate, if we cannot easily move it, and we inveigh 
against all kinds of material obstacles as if they could 
hear us. We call the season inconstant or deceitful, 
the sun melancholy and unwilling to shine, and w'e 
say that the sky threatens snow. Wo say that some 
jilants are consumed by heat, that some soils are 
indomitable, that well cultivated ground is no longer 
wild, that in a good season the whole landscape 
smiles and leaps for joy. A river is called malevolent, 
and a lake swallows up men ; the earth is thirsty 
and sucks up moisture, and plants fear the cold. 
The people of Pistoja say that some olive trees will 
not feel a thrashing, that they are afraid of many 
things, and that they live on, despising the course 
of years. Again, they , say that olive trees are not 
afraid of the pruning Imife, and that they rejoice in 
jts use by a skilled hand* * Thousands of such ex- 
pressions might be adduced, and we refer our readers 
to Giuliani’s work, ** Linffuaggio vivente toscano” 

Nor do wo only ascribe om* own feelings to inani- 
mate things, but wc also invest them with the forms 
and members of the human body. Wc speak of the 
head, shoulder, back, or foot of a mountain, of an 
arm of the sea; a tongue of land, the mouth of a 
sea-port, of a cave, or crater. So again we ai|cribe 
teeth to mountains, a front {/route, forehead) to a 
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house ; there is the eye-brow {cifjlio) of a ditch, the 
eye of heaven, a vein of metal, the entrails of a 
mountain. The Alps are bald or bare, the soil is 
wrinkled, objects are sinister or the reverse {sinistm, 
destra)* and a mountain is gigantic or dwarfish. 

In like manner •we ascribe our own functions to 
nature. The river eats into the land ; the whu:lpool 
swallows all which is thrown into it, and the wind 
whistles, howls and moans; the torrent murmurs, 
the sun is born and dies, the heavens frown, the fields 
smile. This habit is also transferred to moral ques- 
tions ; and we speak of the heart of the question, the 
leading idea, the body of doctrines, the members of a 
philosophic system ; we infuse new blood into thought. 
Truth becomes palpable, a theme is eviscerated, thought 
is lame, science is childish. History speaks clearly ; 
there is an embryo of knowledge, a vacillating science ; 
the infancy, youth, maturity, and death of a theory ; 
morality is crass, the spirit meagre or acute; the 
mind adapts itself, logic is’maimed ; there is a conflict 
of ideas, the inspiration of science, truncated thoughts. 
Again we talk of the head of the mob, of the foot of 
the altar or the throne, of the heart of the riot, of the 
body of an army, of a phalanx, of trampling under 
foot, duty, decency, and justice. 

From these examples, and indeed we might say 

* The Rouble meaning is projected into objects. The primitive 
meaning ot dexter was fitting, capable, and it was then applied to 
the side of the material body. Sansc. dace, to hasten, Ascoli, Stvdi 
UnguUtid^ 
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from the whole of speech, especially if we go hack to 
the primitive value of words and to their roots, it 
appears to whq,t a vast extent man originally projected 
himself, his consciousness, emotions, and purposes 
into inanimate things ; and how, even under the 
historical conditions of civilization, he still personifies 
the world, and ascribes to it the forms of his own 
body and limbs. 

Again, we have plainly shown that man, by 
the intrinsic reduplication of his psychical faculty, 
spontaneously retains and personifies the inward 
phantasm generated by such a projection of special 
natural objects on his perception. In the genesis of 
such fetishes, and also when, by an effort of will, he 
recalls them to his mind, this faculty Avith its con- 
stituent elements is brought into action. In fact, 
when the image is recalled to the mind, it is repre- 
sented like the external phenomenon; and consequently 
it involves and generates the thing of which the 
phenomenon is the external vest, that is, its causative 
power; and in this way the objective process of its 
formation is inwardly reproduced. Since the cosmie 
reality is thus ideally reproduced, the inward sub- 
staftee of the fetish assumes a really efdcacious power, 
whether in its extrinsic form, or in its intrinsic 
image, and in this way primitive superstitions had 
thhir source. 

lb the case of savage and primitive man the inwatd 
ima^ of the fetish without its bodily presence is. 
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owing to the process already described, not merely 
valid as a real entity, but it becomes a mysterious 
apparition in the sphere of fancy, in a way analogous 
to our belief in the reality of things seen in a dream 
or in momenta of hallucination. This appears in the^ 
history of all peoples i)ast and iwesent, whence it is 
certain that primitive man not only formed personifi- 
cations of external objects and of his own emotions, 
but also of their images, as they were retained in 
his memory. In both cases the sequence of tlm throe 
elements of apprehension, the phenomenon, subject, 
and cause, is due to the same unique faculty ; in a 
word, the inward perception is identical in its genesis 
and laws with that which is external. 

These arc not the only results which follow from 
the exercise of this faculty. By the spontaneous 
classifying action of our intelligence wc rise from 
the perception of special and individual objects and 
phenomena to their various typos, and hence to an 
inward and ideal world of specific representations, 
as if these were causative powers, informing the 
multitude of analogous and similar phenomena in 
which they are manifested. These specific types, 
which are more strongly present to the fancy in the 
primitive exercise of the intelligence, also become 
personified, and they generate what is called poly- 
theism in all its forms, varyiag according to the 
races, times, places, and respective conditions of 
morality and civilization in which they are found. 
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The same psychical faculty and the same elements 
are necessary for the personification of such typos or 
idols. The three elements appear in their proper 
sequence even in the amorphous phantasms which 
these types first shadow forth, and which are subse- 
quently perfected and embodied in human form. For 
the consciousness of the external form always exists 
in the first vague and nebulous conception of the 
phantasm which gradually appears and formulates 
itself im the vivid imagination ; and hence follows the 
phenomenal vest, which, as usual, generates the 
corresponding subject, informed with a causative 
power. This process clearly shows, and in fact con- 
stitutes, the essence of myth. 

Since the types vary very much, and are indeed 
unstable from their very nature, constantly becoming 
formed and again decomposed, the primitive myth- 
ologies of all people arc in like manner very various, 
indefinite, and subject to constant change. 

It appears in the Vedie mythology, and also in 
that of the ancient Greeks and Latins, how often the 
typical myths of Agni, Varuna, Indra, Asvini, and 
Maruti ; and again, of Zeus, Here, Athene, and the 
rest, are changed and reconstituted. This shows how 
the same human faculty, the same elements which 
constitute the perception and primitive personification 
. of external phenomena, are those also of the specific 
ihtrmsic phenomma. ^ Just as man, in the primi- 
tiH efinditions of his existence, by the psychical and 
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physiological law of his perception, which he has in 
common with animals, transformed the world and 
its phenomena into subjects endowed with conscious 
life; so by his psychical faculty of reduplication he 
personified the mental images of these same subjects 
as fetishes and nlyths ; and subsequently invested 
them with more distinctly human forms, and also 
with specific types of humanity. The same faculty 
and conditions of animal perception afterwards become 
the true and only causes of the superstitions, mytho- 
logies, and religions of mankind. The law of con- 
tinuity is unbroken, and this is a certain confirmation 
of the truth. 

This faculty, inward function, and process of 
mythical and symbolic facts led in course of time to 
the evolution and beginning of knowledge, which is 
first empirical and then rational. Therefore, we must 
repeat, the extrinsic and intrinsic perception, the 
specification of types, and their modification into a 
unity which was always becoming more compre- 
hensive, are the conditions and method of science 
itself, which is only developed by means of this 
faculty. Hence the elements and intrinsic logical 
form of science are identical with those through 
which mythical representations and the inward life 
of the human intelligence are developed.* 

* A careful reader will uot hold this repetition to bo unnecessary, 
fiinco it explains from another point of view the fundamental fact of 
perception and its results. It is here considered with reference to tho 
ihree elements which constitute this &ct. 
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Besidee, as we have before remarked, the empirical 
knowledge of things begins and is perfected in the 
superstitions of fetishes and myths. Ideas are 
modified and become purer as they converge into 
tjrpes, and the principle and method at one® 
become more rational. Eitfier in’ the faculty of per- 
ception and in its elements, or in the inward classi- 
fication of specific forms, or again in the more 
perfect empirical knowledge of phenomena, the pro- 
gress of myth and science go on together, and they 
are not only developed in a parallel dkection, but 
the form becomes the covering, involucre, mati'ix, or, 
as I might say, the cotyledons, by means of which 
the latter is developed and nourished. Even in 
more rational science this faculty, and these elements, 
necessarily recur, since in every human conception 
we find the material aspect, or its mental imago, the 
thing and its cause, and, as we shall see, some 
mythical personality is insensibly identified with it. 

The act which produces myth is therefore the 
same from which science proceeds, so that their 
original source is identical. The same process which 
constitutes the fetish and myth also constitutes 
science in its conditions and form, and here we find 
the unique fact which generates them both ; science, 
like myth, would be impossible without apprehension, 
; without the individuation of ideas, and the classifica- 
l^n and sp^fiqation of types. 

^^Iqre goinjg further I must briefly recapitulate 
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the order of ideas and facts -which wc have 
observed, so that the process may bo as strictly 
logical, as it is practical. Since, in the elements 
of apprehension, perception is absolutely identical in 
man and animals, its primitive effects in animating 
natural phenomena are the same. But man, by 
means of his reduplicative faculty, retains a mental 
image of the personified subject which is only 
transitory in the case of animals, and it thus 
becomes an inward fetish, by the same llw, and 
consisting of the same elements as that which is 
only extrinsic. These phantasms arc, moreover, per- 
sonified by the classifying process of types, they are 
transformed into human images, and arranged in a 
hierarchy, and to this the various religions and 
mythologies of the world owe their origin. Since 
such a process is also the condition and form of 
knowledge, the source of myth and science is funda- 
mentally the same, for they are generated by 
-the same psychical fact.* It is in this way that the 
progress of human intelligence was developed in 
the course of ages; its attitude varies in various 
races, but the impulses, the faculty, and its elements 
are identical. 1 do not think that this unique fact 
in which myth and science have their source has 
been observed before ; still less has any one defined 
the limits of human intelligence, and recognized in 
the siniple acts of animals the formal and absolute 
eonditibns of human science, and the origin of myth. 
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If I am not deluded by a prejudice in favour of my 
own researches, this theory is a contribution to truth. 
It is confiimed by the solidarity which it establishes 
between the acts and laws of the psychical human 
faculty, and that of animals which necessarily pre- 
ceded it. No science can be bonstituted without such 
solidarity; this great truth was felt and, after their 
manner, demonstrated by scholastic philosophers, or, 
as it was afterwards scientifically expressed by the 
genius %f Leibnitz ; Natum non fadt salinm I 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE INTBINSIC LAW OP THE FACULTY OF APPREHENSION. 

• 

We have now carefully considered the acts and 
dynamic activity of human thought. We have seen 
in what animal and human perception consists, and 
how it acts; how the subjects developed in our 
imagination are gradually united in specific forms 
or types, and arc arranged in a system, whence 
follow the first symbolic representations of science. 
But our task is not yet accomplished, since much 
more is needed to display all that this fact involves, 
so that wo may fully understand the inward evolu- 
tion of myth and science in history and in our race, 
and not merely m the individual man. 

The faculty and its effects, which could primarily 
be reduced to this unique and indivisible fact, do not 
exclusively belong to primordial ages, but go on 
through all time, our own included, while assuming 
divers forms and fresh aspects as the faculty of the 
intellect becomes more developed. It is an indis- 
putable truth that the influence of myth on thought 
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and fauey, a survival from prehistoric ages, still pre- 
vails among the common people both in tovm and 
country, among those who are uncultivated, and even in 
the higher classes conventionally called good society. 

It is more difficult to trace the occasional exis't- 
ence of the same influence ‘among those who think 
rationally and investigate the laws of the universe 
while acquainted with the earlier mythical process ; 
and yet, as we shall show, the greatest and most 
able men are not unfettered by it. Myth has 
hitherto been regarded as a secondary and fanciful 
product of the psychical human faculty, due to 
extrinsic impulses, rather than as the primitive and 
intrinsic necessity of the intelligence — a necessity 
which has its roots hi animal intelligence itself ; and 
the unique fact which generates both myth and 
science has not been ascertained. If this fact and 
law had been discovered before, we should have more 
readily understood rfeligions, philosophic systems, and 
the successive forms of sfcience, and pure reason 
would have made more rapid progress. Our theory, 
besides giving a rational explanation of the different 
forms assumed by thought in the course of its 
historic evolution, will, I hbpe, also account for 
many psychological phenomena which have hitherto 
li^en imperfectly tmderstood, such as dreams, hal- 
jttc^tions, the aberrations of insanity, and the like. 

primitive t&ci and its effects reappear in these 
cpnditibDS, mA this influence is persistent and 
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enters into all our acts, conscious or unconscious, 
voluntary or involuntary. 

It follows from the innate necessity of the per- 
ception that objects and their extrinsic and intrinsic 
causes are resolved into living subjects, and are 
classified in a hierarchy of specific types, which 
are accepted by the primitive and ignorant mind as 
the universal mythical forms.* But the necessities of 
human speech, which is however involved in mythical 
representations, from the very beginning essentially 
reflex, require other terms than those of individual 
and specific animations. It is clear that the simple 
personifying faculty of the intellect sufficed in its 
earliest emotions, but that after the slow development 
of psychical reduplication, and the enlargement of 
languages and ideas, it no longer satisfied the logical 
requirements of the mind. 

Consequently, explicit, — that is, rational — singular, 
and specific ideas gradually arose and assumed a 
definite form; they were* interwoven and fused into 
these individual and specific types, and thus obtained 
a place in the thoughts and language of primitive 
man. The gradual intrusion of specific rational 
ideas is natural to the human mind, since it is logi- 
cally progressive, and the fact may be observed hy 
those who watch the mental growth of children, and 
of ignorant and untaught adults. 

* This great truth was observed by Vico, the most advanced of 
modem psychologists, in his views of primitive psychology. 
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While the mythical intelligence continues as 
before to give its habitual mythical interpretation 
of many natural phenomena, the use is gradually 
acquired of special and generic symbols which ex- 
press special and specific ideas, and these no longer 
include a personification of the individual thing or 
idea. Without this intrusion of rational ideas any 
progress would be impossible, as well as the power of 
expressing all which time and education present to 
the mlhd, and gradually enable it to comprehend; 
the fanciful image is fused in a rational conception, 
which is, however, not yet definite and explicit. 

What are commonly termed abstract ideas arise 
from this necessity, as the result of the perfection 
and development of speech, but these were not at 
first abstract, although they made use of the abstract 
idea. Unconscious abstraction is certainly one of 
the primary acts of the intelligence, since abstraction 
follows from the consideration of a part or of some 
parts of a whole, which are themselves presented as 
a whole to fhe perception. But this primitive ab- 
straction was so far a concrete fact for the percep- 
tion, in that each act of the apprehension constituted 
a phenomenon of which the apparent character 
was abstracted from the other parts which formed 
a whole, and was transformed into a living subject, 
as we have already shown at length. The really 
expUcit abstraction, to which man only attained after 
nuinjr ages, consisting in the simple representation 
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of a quality or part of a thing, could not at that 
time be effected, although special and specific ideas 
gradually found their way into thought and speech. 
All the terms for form and relation in primitive 
speech, and also among modem savages, confirm this 
assertion, as linguists are aware ; the form and rela- 
tion now expressing an abstract reference to actions 
and passions in the verbs, nouns, and adverbs, origin- 
ally referred to a concrete object. 

Three modes or degrees of abstract repAsenta- 
tions occur in the progressive exercise of the intel- 
lectual faculty; those, combined with the special 
apprehensions of the individual memory, and with 
imaginative types, constitute the life of human 
thought, and arc the conditions by which wo attain 
to rationtil knowledge. While the specific mythical 
type may take the place of the general type in the 
logical exercise of thought, and may suffice for an 
imaginative comprehension of the system of thi' 
world, the abstract conception intervenes in the daily 
necessity for communication between these general 
mythical types, and serves to cement them together, 
thus rendering the commerce of ideas among men 
and in the human mind more easy. 

The abstract conceptions which are formed in this 
way may be divided into three classes — physical, 
moral, and intellectual. To begin with the first ; it 
is impossible for human speech to point out and 
define a subject or phenomenon m the series to which 
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it belongs by resemblance, identity, or analogy, nnless 
there is already in the mind a conception -which in- 
oludes the general qualities, or quality proper to the 
series of similar phenomena; this is essentially an 
abstract type, but it primarily assumes a concrete 
form. I cannot say that anything is white or. 
hoa-vy, until by repetitions of the same, sensation I 
have been able to combine in a single conception the 
sensations diffused over an infinite number of objects. 
The genesis of these conceptions is found in the 
comparative explicit judgment A’hich depends on the 
memory for the necessary conditions of its formation. 

The typical and abstract idea of white has not 
merely a nominal value, as it is asserted in some 
schools of thought, for an empty term could express 
no idea, whereas this idea is perfectly clear. Neither 
is it a real thing, but rather an ideal reality, not a 
pure abstraction of the spiiit, extracted, so to speak, 
from the materia^ substance. The conception of 
whiteness formed by the ‘comparative judgment is 
limited by the perception of the concrete, exte*- 
fact perceived as one special quality among all ( 
qualities in nature, and it is therefore a physiok^ jm 
fact of inward consciousness. 

In the abstract idea of white or whiteness we do 
not only picture to ourselves a quality common to 
. ^any things, but by this term, and by the idea which 
^nresponds to it, the same sensation is actually pre* 
imt' to our inifard intuition, or the same quality of 
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the sensation which was previously generated by our 
external senses in a concrete form. •Although, there- 
fore, the idea is generic, the sensation itself is repre- 
sented to the mind in the form of a concrete perception. 
It is not concrete in the sense of belonging to a special 
object or definite form, as it is presented to the out- 
ward perception, but only so far as tlierc is actually 
an inward and physiological sensation of. whiteness, 
which the word recalls to the memory. There can be 
no mental confusion with the quality of red, oi*of any 
colour, when I speal or think of what is white. 

When I speak or think of any object as white, 
I and others perfectly understand wliat is meant, and 
a representation of this quality is instantly formed in 
our minds, in the generic type which was gradually 
consiiituted l)y primitive man by the combination of 
numerous specif.^ sensations, obvious to the sight, 
and subsequently expi'essed in speech. 

lu order that the word which corresponds to the 
quality' may have a given sense, it is necessary to 
perceive the form of the concrete sensation which 
gave rise to it; for although the representation is 
indefinite or generic, that is, not obvious to the ex- 
ternal senses, yet it is not physiologically distinct 
from the sensation of the quality described; the 
perception of that quality is present by the aid of 
memory to the inner consciousness. 

It is therefore evident that the physiological 
elements of consciousness are actually contained in 
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-so-called abstract ideas, although it is sometimes 
asserted that they- are purely spiritual and intellectual 
acts, remote from every physiological process of fact 
and sense. An actual physiological fact (colour in 
this instance^ cori'csponds to the idea in tlie "(ervouB 
centres, and reproduces the sensation due to the per- 
ception of special objects, -whose physical quality of 
whiteness wo have perceived, and this sensation makes 
part of the abstract, or rather indefinite conception. 

In fact, all which is not actually present to the 
mind — and the present is an infinitesimal fraction 
of kn'owicdgc — is reproduced by the memory, and 
this is effected by the molecular movements of the 
human brain, and by what may be called the ethereal 
modifications which took place when the sensations, 
perceptions, and acts first occurred. If the ceUs 
vibrate, and the organs of the brain are affected by 
the recollection of past ideas and acts, just as when • 
they actually occurred (and this appears from Schiff’s 
experiences as to the increase of the brain in heat 
and volume during dreams), this vibration -will be 
still more marked when any quality which affects 
our senses is reproduced in the mind. 

The particular /om of the quality as it appears in 
a definite object is certainly wanting in the abstract 
conception ; it remains in the first stage of pure 
s^sQSation, like a spontaneous act of observation, and 
.it is transformed into apprehension by the mental 
Bat the in-ward consciousness of the quality 
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is actual, psychical, and physical. The abstract 
conception is a psychical symbol composed of idea 
and consciousness, or rather of act and consciousness ; 
both arc fused into a logical conception of indefinite 
form, yet consisting of real elements, that is, of 
cerebral motions and of sensations. 

Estimated according to its genuine value, there- 
fore, an abstract conception may bo divided into three 
classes — physical, moral, and intellectual. Whiteness 
and colours in general, levity and weight, hardness, 
sound, and the like qualities, are all abstract types 
which belong to the physical class. Goodness, virtue, 
love, hatred, and anger must be assigned to the moral 
class ; and equality, identity, number, and quantity, 
etc,, to the intellectual class. Such abstract concep- 
tions, without which human speech would bo im- 
possible, did not in the case of primitive man take 
the explicit and reflex form in which they are 
presented by mature science, and it is expedient to 
inquire what character they really assumed in the 
spontaneous exercise of thought and speech. 

There is certainly a difference between the mythical 
and specific types and the intrinsic value of these 
abstract conceptions. The former served for the caus- 
ative interpretation of the living system of the world, 
and had a superstitious influence on the moral and 
social progress of mankind; the latter were merely 
the instrument of thought and speech, and were in 
spontaneous and daily use. But in spite of this 
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difference, there was no radical and substantial diver- 
sity in the genesis of such conceptions, and the 
fundamental elements of perception were common to 
both. While the form varied, the primitive law and 
genesis remained the same. 

We have shown that the perception of the pheno- 
menon, as it affects the inner and external conscious- 
ness, necessarily involves the form of the subject, and 
the causative power which animates that form, and 
this becomes the intellectual source of special and 
specific myths. These myths, whether they are 
derived from physical or moral phenomena, are sub- 
sequently so completely impersonated as to be resolved 
into a perfectly human form. In the case of the 
abstract conceptions necessary in speech, such anthro- 
pomorphism docs not generally occur ; yet we see that 
sensation and a physiological genesis arc inseparable 
from an abstract conception. Without such sensation 
of the phenomenon these conceptions would be unin- 
telligible to the percipient himself and to others. In 
direct sensation, the phenomenon is external, and 
when it is reproduced in the mind the same cerebral 
motions to which that sensation was due are repeated. 

It is -an absolute law, not only of the human mind 
but of animal intelligence, that the phenomenon 
should generate the implicit idea of a thing and canse^ 
^nd the necessity of this psychical law is also appareht 
in fhb: abstract conception of some given quality. If 
tbe; is not identical, it is at any rate analogous; 
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Primitive man did not take whiteness, for example, 
considered in* itself, to be an active subject, like the 
specific natural myths which we have mentioned, 
but he regarded it as something which had a real 
existence, and he might under certain circumstances 
invest it with deliberate power. 

If we have fully grasped this deep faculty of the 
mind, and the spontaneous animation of all pheno- 
mena, both external and internal, it will not be 
diflScult to understand the reappearance of the* same 
law in abstract conceptions. The sensation of the 
quality, and consequently of the phenomenon, is 
reproduced, and the phenomenon generates the im- 
plicit idea of a subject, and therefore of a possible 
cause in given circumstances. If such a law did not 
produce upon man the mythical personification of his 
primitive abstract conceptions, at any rate it involved 
a beUef in the objective reality of these conceptions, 
which were implicitly held to possess an independent 
existence. 

Among prehistoric and savage races, who were 
ignorant of the laws and nature of cosmic forces, the 
greater or less weight of a thing did not involve any 
examination of the mass of a phenomenon, its dis- 
tance, and the general laws of gravity; this differential 
weight was itself believed to be a thing which acted, 
and sometimes deliberately acted in different ways on 
the different objects which they were comparing at 
the moment. In other words, gravity was regarded 
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as something which existed independently of the 
bodies in which its properties were manifested. 

This estimate of gravity, as an abstract Quality or 
property, might be repeated of all other physical pro- 
perties, as well as of those abstract conceptions which 
are moral and intellectual. Goodness came to be con- 
sidered as a type, varying indeed in different peoples, 
according to their race, and their local, moral, and civil 
conditions, but as a type which corresponded to the 
mutuall relations of men, and to their superstitions 
and religious beliefs as to the nature of things. 

In this case also the abstract conception of the 
good, the fitting, the useful, which constantly recur in 
popular speech are regarded, not as m3d;hical powers 
personified in a human form, but as having a real 
existence in nature’, as something extrinsic to the 
person or thing in which they are manifested, and as 
acting upon them as a living and causative power. 
The same may be said of aU other abstract concep- 
tions. Hence, in addition to the formation of cosmic, 
moral, and intellectual myths, fashioned after the 
pattern of humanity, logical conceptions arose in the 
mind, necessary for the exercise of human speech 
and for a man’s converse with himself, and these 
were regarded as having a real existence, mani- 
fested in things and persons and in the system of 
mature. These entities have their origin in the same 
facility as the others ; in every conception presented 
to . the mind and reproducing the primitive sensation 
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or emotion, the external or internal phenomenon 
implicitly generates the subject, and with this the 
cause. These abstract conceptions did not and do 
not result in the anthropomorphism of phenomena or 
ideas, but are transformed into entities which have a 
real existence. 

We must also observe the mobility and inter- 
changeableness of these fetishes, myths, and imaginary 
entities in the primitive times of the human race, and 
even in later ages ; at one time the fetish acts as a 
myth, at another the myth has a logical existence. 
Of this there are many proofs in the traditions of 
ancient peoples, in the intellectual life of modern 
savages, and in that of the civilized nations to which 
we ourselves belong. The historic development does 
not always follow the regular course we have just de- 
scribed, although these are, in a strictly logical sense, 
the necessary stages of intellectual evolution.. Histori- 
cally they are often jostled and confounded togeth()r by 
the lively susceptibility and alacrity of the imagination 
of primitive man, and it is precisely this characteristic 
which makes these marvellous ages so fertile in fanci- 
ful creations, and also in scientific intuitions. 

Any one who is sufiiciently acquainted with the 
ancient literature of civilized peoples, and witli the 
legends of those which are rude and savage; any one 
who has reflected on the spontaneous value of words 
and conceptions in modern speech, must often have 
observed how myth assumed the form of a logical 
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conception as time went on ; and conversely how the 
logical entity assumed the form of a myth, and how 
interchangeable they are. It is well known that the 
myths have been so far adapted to the necessities of 
speech as to be transmuted into verbs ; libare frdin 
liber, which perhaps came In its turn from liba, a 
propitiatory cake, while Libra was the genius who in 
mythological ages presided over fruitfulness and 
plenty. So again juvare, from^ the root jov, after it 
had ali-eady been used for the anthropomorphic Jove. 
We find in Plautus the verb summanare, from the god 
Smnnumus, the nocturnal sky. Not only verbs but 
adjectives were derived in common speech from the 
mythical names of gods; from Genius, a multiform 
and universal power in ancient Latin mythology, we 
have genialis, and hence the expressions genialis lectus, 
genialis homo, genialis hievis, and poets and philo- 
sophers apply the same epithet even to the elements 
and the stars. On the other hand, Virtue, Faith, 
Piety, and other like moral conceptions, first regarded 
as real, yet impersonal entities, were transformed into 
a perfect myth, and into human forms worthy of 
divine worship. 

Even in our own time, and not only among the un- 
educated people but among men of high culture — ^when 
they do not pause to consider the real value of words 
in the familiarity of daily conversation — any one who 
9Qeks for the direct meaning of the terms he uses will 
admit the truth of what I say. We constantly ascribe 
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a real existence to abstract conceptions and qualities, 
treating them as subjects which have a substantial 
being, and which act for the most part with deliberate 
purpose, although they are not transformed as in the 
case of myths into human shapes. 

In abstract, intelfectual conceptions, such as those 
of equality, distance, number, and the like, the same 
faculty and the same elements are at work as in those 
which express physical and moral qualities. ^These 
conceptions, which as civilization advances ultimately 
become mere intellectual symbols necessary for logical 
speech, are at first formed by the actual comparison 
of things, and therefore by the aid 'of the senses. 
Even if we were to assert with some schools of thought 
that they were formed a pj^iori in the mind, sensation 
would still be necessary as the occasion of displaying 
them. When such conceptions are expressed in words 
there is a physiological recurrence to the mind of 
what may be termed the shadow of previous sensations 
or perceptions, which are united in an intellectual type 
to give rise to such conceptions. And in the appear- 
ance of this phenomenal basis, thought unconsciously 
fulfils the fundamental law of assuming, or I might 
say of actually feeling^ the reality of the subject. 

It must be remembered that in speaking of these 
entities created by the intellect, I refer to the primitive 
ages of human thought, or to the notions of ignorant 
people, and also to the spontaneous language of 
educated men, who in ordinary conversation do not 
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pause to consider the simple and logical value of their 
expressions. We are only giving the natural history 
of the intelligence, which necessarily excludes the 
analytic and refining processes of rational science. 
An educated man will, for example, say or write 
that identity is a most important principle of logic 
as well as that of contradiction, although he is per- 
fectly aware that such expressions only imply an 
abstract form of cognition ; he follows the natural and 
primifive process of the intellect, and for the moment 
expresses these conceptions as if they were real 
entities in the organism of science and of the world* 
Any one may find a proof of this fact in himself, 
if he will consider the ideas immediately at work 
in his mind at the moment of expressing similar 
conceptions. And if this is true of those who pursue 
a rational course of thought, it is true in a still 
more imaginative and mythical sense at the dawn 
of intellectual life, both among modern savages and 
in the case of the ignorant common people. 

Let us briefly sum up the truth we have sought to 
establish. Special fetishes first had their origin by 
the innate exercise and historical development of the 
human intelligence, by the necessary conditions of 
the perception, and of subsequent apprehension; 
these were only the animation of each external or 
intenial phenonemon, as it occurred, and this was 
the primitive prigin of myth, both in man and 
animals. In the case of animals the fetish or special 
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myth is transitory, appearing and disappearing in 
accordance with his actual perceptions ; while in man 
there is a persistent image of the fetish in his mind, 
to which he timidly ascribes the same power as to the 
thing itself. The specific types of those fetishes natur- 
ally arise from the mental combination of images, 
emotions, and ideas into a whole, and these imperson- 
ations generate the various forms of anthropomorphic 
polytheism. As the synthetic mental process goes 
on, these varied forms of polytheism are gradually 
united in one general but still anthropomorphic form, 
which is commonly called monotheism. 

In addition to these spontaneous and anthropomor- 
phic myths, which serve for the fanciful explanation 
of the system of the world, and the moral ideas of 
social and individual life, other myths arise which 
are not anthropomorphic, but which ascribe a sub- 
stantial existence to abstract conceptions of pliysictil, 
moral, or intellectual matters ; conceptions necessary 
for the formulation of human speech. For although 
primitive languages, of which we have some examples 
remaining in the language of savage peoples, are 
almost inconceivably concrete, yet speech is im- 
possible without expressions of form, or abstract 
conceptions which are moulded and adapted to that 
intuition of the relations of things w^hich is always 
taking place in the mind.* The mythical human 

* In Chinese, for example, and in many other languages, there aro 
many words to indicate the tail of a fish, a bird, etc., but no word for a 
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form does not indeed appear in these conceptions, 
but a substantial entity is involved in them which 
sometimes, as we have seen, may even assume the 
aspect of a complete myth. 

A careful analysis of the process of our int^- 
gence has shown that this habitual personification of 
the phenomenon or abstract conception is due to the 
innate faculty of perception, since the appearance of 
any phenomenon necessarily produces the idea of a 
subject* actuated by deliberate imrpose; this law is 
equally constant in the case of animals, in whom, 
however, it does not issue in a rational conception. 
The objection of ourselves into nature, the personifi- 
cation of its phenomena and myths in general, are 
common to all, while they take a more fanciful form 
in the case of primitive man ; they are the constant 
and necessary result of the perception of external 
and internal phenomena. This personification in- 
cludes moral and intellectual as well as physical 
phenomena, and it always proceeds in the same way, 
from special phenomena to specific types, and hence 
to abstract perceptions. 

In this way we have established the important fact 

tail in general. Even an intelligent savage does not accurately 
distinguish bet'ween the subjective and the objective, between the 
imaginary and the real; this is the most important result of a 
soientiilo education. Tylor, Frimitim Culture ; Steinhauser, Religion 
4eB N4gre$; Brinfon, Myihe of the World. The objective form of con- 
.iQieptions and emotions, which are subsequently transformed into spirits, 
are found among the superior races of our day, in the Christian 
bierarohy of angels, in popular tradition, and in spiritualism. 
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that the primitive personification of every external or 
internal phenomenon, the origin of all myths, religions, 
and superstitions, is accomplished by the same 
necessary psychical and physical law as that which 
produces sensation. That is, men, as well as animals, 
begin by thinking. and feeling in a mythical way, 
owing to the intrinsic constitution of their intellec- 
tual life ; and while animals never emerge from these 
psychical conditions, men are gradually emancipated 
from them, as they become able to think* more 
rationally, thus finding redemption, truth, and liberty 
by means of science. 

We now propose to unite in a single conception 
this necessity of our intellect, at once the product and 
the cause of perception, and of the spontaneous vivifi- 
cation of phenomena ; since the law may be expressed 
in a compendious form. 

Both in physical, moral, and intellectual myths, 
and in the substantial entity infused into abstract 
conceptions, the external or internal phenomenon 
immediately generates the idea of a subject, since it 
is a fundamental law of our mind to entify (mti/ware) 
every object of our perception, emotion, or conscious- 
ness. If any one should object to this neologism, in 
spite of its adequate expression of the original function 
of the intelligence, we reply that the use and necessity 
of the verb identify have been accepted in the neo-Latin 
tongues, and therefore entify, which has the same root 
and form, can hardly be rejected, since it, like the 
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former, signifies an actual process of thought. We 
therefore adopt the word without scruple, since new 
words have often been coined before when they were 
required to express new conceptions and theories. 

The primitive and constant act of all animals, 
including man, when external or internal sensation 
has opened to them the immense field of nature, is that 
of entiftjing the object of sensation, or, in a word, all 
phenomena. Such mtifieatwn is the result of spon- 
taneous necessity, by tlie law of the intrinsic faculty 
of perception ; it is not the result of reflection, but it 
is immediate, innate, and inevitable. It is an eternal 
law of the evolution of the intelligence, like all those 
which rule the order of the world. 

We do not only proclaim in this fact a law of 
psychological importance, but also the origin of myths, 
and in a certain sense of science, since myth is 
developed by the same methods as science. These 
two streams flow from one and the same source, since 
the entifwation of phenomena is proper both to myth 
and science ; the former enfifies sensations, and the 
latter ideas, since science by reversion to law and 
rational conception finally attains to the primitive 
entity. And finally, if an imaginative idea of a cause 
is active in myth from the first, the conception of 
a cause is equally necessary to science. It is her 
business to explain the reason of things, and in what 
they rationally consist : 

<< Felix qui potuit renim cognosoere causas.’^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF MYTH AND SCIENCE. 

In the foregoing i)ages we have reached the primordial 
fact of our psychical and physical nature, in which, 
as it aiipears to us, both myth and science have 
their origin. After first considering the animal king- 
dom as a whole, we have seen that the interaction 
between external phenomena and the consciousness 
of an organism results in the s23ontaneous vivification 
of the phenomenon in question, so that the origin of 
the mythical representation of nature is found in the 
innate faculty of animal iierception. 

Nor could it be otherwise. The internal activity 
and intrinsic sense of conscious and deliberate life 
which inspires animals and men, while the latter are 
still ignorant of the rational order of things, is 
necessarily reflected both in the external objects of 
perception and in the internal emotions, as if they 
were operating causes independent of the will of the 
percipient. It is imj)ossible for an animal, which 
is unable by voluntary observation to make any 
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analytic distinction between the subject and tbe 
object, and their respective effects, to consider such 
phenomena as mechanical entities, subject to neces- 
sary and eternal laws. The animal therefore accepts 
the idea suggested by his spontaneous and subjective 
nCiture, that these phenomena are alive. Grass, 
fruits, plants, water, the movement of material 
bodies, ordinary and extraordinary meteors, all are 
implicitly apprehended by him as subjects endowed 
with will and purpose after the manner of mankind. 
Nor can the living subjectivity of the phenomenon 
ever bo gauged by the animal in whom the deliberate 
power of reflection is wanting. His life is conse- 
quently passed in a world of living subjects, not of 
phenomena and laws which mechanically act to- 
gether ; it is, so to speak, a permanent metaphor. 

Man himself, so for as his animal nature is con- 
cerned, acts in the same way, and although he subse- 
quently attains to thC exercise of reasoning powers in 
virtue of the psychical reduplication of himself, the 
primitive faculty persists, and hence comes the 
mythical creation of a peculiar world of conceptions 
which give rise to all superstitions, mythologies, and 
religions. This is also the process of science itself, 
as far as the classifying method and intrinsic logical 
locm are concerned. The historical source of the two 
tjg^eat streams of the intellect, the mythical and the 
scichiifie. ia found in the primitive act of enUfying 
the ^enomenon presented to the senses. 
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We must briefly describe the evolution of these two 
mythical and scientific faculties of the mind ; we must 
investigate the mode and cause of their divergence 
from a common source, through what transformations 
they pass, in order to see in what way the one 
is gradually dried -up, while the other increases in 
volume and force. The reader must foi"give us if 
we use some repetition in developing a subject on 
which we have already touched, since without such 
repetition the present historical explanatiofl would 
be obscure. 

The first stage of knowledge consists in the obser- 
vation of the things which surround us, and this first 
stage, which is necessary also in science, is the 
common property of animals. Their observation of 
themselves and of external things is psychologically and 
physiologically the same as that of man, and in both 
cases there is a subjective animation of the phenomena 
themselves. The primitive source of science in its 
observation of phenomena was the same as that of 
myth and of the special fetish; without such obser- 
vation it would have had no existence. 

In immediate succession to this primitive fact, 
which is common to the whole animal kingdom, there 
arose — if we consider the general process without 
the limitations of circumstances, places, time, and a 
thousand accidents — two kinds of faculties which were 
identical in form, although they had different effects, 
and produced opposite results. For in the case of 
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mythical entification the tendency to impersonation 
was always increasing and becoming more distinctly 
zoomorphic and anthropomorphic, and in this form it 
was crystallized or mummified, while science on the 
other hand was always enlarging its sphere and 
dissipating the first mythical form of its conception, 
until nothing was left but a purely rational idea. 

When this evolution takes place in peoples and 
races which are incapable of improvement, or have a 
limited Capacity for advanced civilization, the faculty 
of myth remains in the ascendant ; and as past and 
present history shows, mythical stagnation and in- 
tellectual barrenness may follow, until intellectual 
development is arrested and even destroyed. If on 
the other hand the evolution takes place in peoples 
and races capable of indefinite civilization, myth 
gradually disappears and science shines forth vic- 
toriously. 

Even in historical and civilized races the two 
cycles go on together, since while robust intellects 
throw off as they advance the mythical shell in which 
they were first inclosed, the ignorant masses continue 
their devotions to fetishes and myths, which they 
can infuse even into the grandest religious teaching. 
They perhaps might also perish, crystallized in their 
miserable superstitions, unless, in virtue of the race 
xJO which they belong, the nobler minds were gradu- 
' ally to succeed in illuminating and raising them 
into a purer atmosphere. In bur Aryan race and 
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in onr own country we. have all seen the ideas 
of Christianity transformed into the earlier fetishes 
and pagan myths ; the saints are merely substituted 
for the gods and demi-gods, for the deities of groves, 
of the sea and of war, as they are found in ancient 
mythology. The legends of the saints and of Christ 
himself are grafted on similar legends of the ancient 
religions of Greece and Eome, and Paradise has 
assumed the appearance and form of Olympus. The 
paintings still extant in the catacombs of llom^, which 
mark the transformation of the old into the new 
religion, speak plainly enough by their symbols and 
figures. 

Myth is logically identical with the scientific 
process in its intrinsic character; starting from a 
vague subjectivity which gradually assumes a human 
shape, the first intellectual vitality is lost, unless it 
is revived by a higher impulse. Science, on the other 
hand, which begins in njyth, gradually divests this 
subjectivity of its anthropomorphic character, until 
pure reason is attained, and with this tlie power of 
indefinite progress. 

The theory which has hitherto been generally 
accepted by mythologists, even by those who profess 
Comte’s great principle of historical evolution, is that 
man began with special fetishes, that these were com- 
bined in comprehensive types to form polytheistic 
hierarchies, and hence he rose by an analogous i)ro- 
cess to a more or less vague conce2)tion of monotheism. 
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This theory, true as to the principal forms which , 
myth successively assumes, is not accurate with 
respect to the stages of development, and it is also 
erroneous in some particulars of the actual history 
of the various mythologies of di|ferent peoples. 

, In the early chapters of this work we have briefly 
touched on such a development, and the reader must 
pardon us for returning to the subject, now that wo 
have to give an historical account of the process of 
evoltrtidn. In fact, the fetish, in the general sense 
of the term, is not the first form of myth which is 
revealed in the dawn of human life. In order to 
estimate its pos^Kve value, it is necessary to analyze 
such a conception with greater accuracy, and then 
to verify it historically with the help of the science of 
ethnology. 

The first manifestations of mythical ideas must be 
considered in man as an animal ; that is, as the result 
of his spontaneous intercourse with the world, inr 
dependently of the psychical faculty peculiar to him- 
self, after he had acquired by subsequent evolution 
of mind and body the faculty and habit of reflection. 
This first stage does not involve any definite fetish, 
that is, an immediate belief in a special object which 
exerts its influence on the human soul, even when 
it. is remote and unseen : such a fetish is a secondary 
in human development. The first mythical 
re^tesentations of animals, and of man, so far as his 
ai^ild hatni’e is concerned, are not confined to fixed 
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objects, which can be retained in the mind as opera- 
tive under all circumstances ; they are indefinite, and 
diffused through all the phenomena which are succes- 
sively perceived and vivified. The unseen wind which 
rises and falls, the moving cloud, the flash of lightning 
and roar of thunder* the dawn, the rushing torrent — 
when any of these things arc perceived by animals 
and primitive men, they arc endowed with subjective 
life and are supposed to act with deliberate purpose ; 
and this is the first form of mytli. But wh^n they 
are not present (I here speak of the animal nature of 
man) they do not remain in the mind as persistent 
beings to which the tribute of worAiip inspired hy 
hope or fear must be paid ; these and other pheno- 
mena only inspire such sentiments when they are 
actually present. 

It is no vain distinction which I make between 
the first vague and intermittent form of myth sug- 
gested by phenomena actually present, and that of 
the first stage of fetish : this distinction marks the 
difference between the mythical representation of 
animals and the classifying and reflective process 
peculiar to man. 

Comte was the first to remark, quite incidentally, 
that animals -might sometimes attain to the idea of 
a fetish ; Darwin gave the instance of a dog which 
was scared by the movement of an open umbrella in 
a meadow, although he remained quiet when it was 
tfnshiaken by the wind ; and Herbert Spencer, partly 

' . . M 
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accepting these ideas, adduces two somewhat similar 
instances of the behaviour of dogs. It seems to us 
that these great men are mistaken on the one hand 
in assuming that the first essential origin of myth is 
not to be found in the animal kingdom, and on the 
other in supposing that these facts have only an 
(iccuUntid value, and that animals only occasionally 
acquire a vague consciousness of tins fetish. 

Those readers who have gone with us so far will 
perceive that these were not mere accidents of rare 
occurrence in animal life, but that they arc the 
necessary effect of mythical representation in its first 
stage, although they caimot in any way be supposed 
to be produced by fetishism, properly so called. For 
if the dog wore frightened and agitated by the move- 
ment of the umbrella, or ran away, as Herbert 
Spencer tells us, from the stick wdiich had hurt him 
while he was playing with it, it was because an un- 
usual movement or pain produced by an object to 
which habit had rendered him indifferent, aroused in 
the animal the congenital sense of the intentional 
subjectivity of phenomena, and this is really the 
first stage of myth, and not of its subsequent forih of 
fetishism. 

I must therefore repeat that the first form of 
myth which spontaneously arises in man as an 
animal, is the vague but intentional subjectivity of 
the phenomena presented to his senses. This sub- 
jeetiYity m sometimes quiescent and implicit, and 
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sometimes active, in which case it may arouse the 
fear of evil, or the hope of physical pleasures. 

As in man the reflex power slowly and gradually 
grows — although at first in an exclusively empirical 
form — so he slowly and gradually accepts the first 
form of fetishism, which consists in the permanent 
and fixed individuation of a phenomenon or object 
of nature, as a power which he reflectively believes 
to be the artificer of good or evil. ^ 

In this stage it is no longer the phenomenon 
actually present which arouses the apprehension of 
an intentional subjectivity, while its image and 
efficacy disappear with the sensible object ; the phe- 
nomenon, or the inanimate or animate form, is reflec- 
tively retained by the memory, in which it appears as 
a malignant or benignant power. In a word, the first 
stage of fetishism, which is the second form of the 
evolution of myth, is the universal and primitive 
sense of myth in nature, which man alone is capable 
of applying permanently to some given phenonemon, 
such as wind, rain, and the like, or lakes, volcanoes, 
and rocks, and these remain fixed in the mind as 
powers of good or evil. In the earlier stage of myth 
the scene is constantly changing, while in the latter, 
certain objects or phenomena remain fixed in the 
memory, exciting the same emotions whether they 
4ire present or absent, and to this consciousness 
w^e may trace the dawn of worship. 

Ethnography affords plain proofs of the fetishism 
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■which preceded the civilization of many peoples, and 
among those which still remain in the stage of 
fetishism we can trace the primitive form of a vague 
impersonation of natural objects and phenomena.* 

As we have already seen, every animal and un- 
familiar object is in this* first stage of fetishism re- 
garded as the external covering of a spiritual power 
which has assumed what is believed to be the prim- 
ordial form of the fetish ; this fetish takes the place 

If 

of the natural phenomenon, and is believed to be 
capable of exercising a direct subjectivity which is 
vague but perfectly real. 

We pass from this first form of fetish to the second, 
namely to the veneration of objects, animals, plants, 
and the like, in which an extrinsic power is supposed 
to be incarnated. Many ages elapsed before man 
attained to this second stage of fetishism, since it was 
necessarily preceded by a further and reflex elaboration 
of myth, namely, the genesis of a belief in spirits. 

Herbert Spencer and Tylor are among the writers 
who have given a masterly description of this j)hase 
of the human intellect, and history and ethnography 

^ Fetisbiim ixiay be observed in the civilized Aryan races, but stilli 
more plainly among the Chinese and cognate races, among the 
Peruvians, Mexicans, etc. Gastren, in his FinnUefte 
says , that we find extraordinary instances of the lowest stage of 
fetishism amphg the Bamoeidos, who directly worship all natiiral 
objeists in themselves. The Finns, who are comparatively civilized 
heathens, have attained to a higher phase of belief. But numerous 
e3;amples, in every part of the world, will occur to the intelHgeat 
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have confirmed the accuracy of their researches and 
conclusions. The shadow oast by a man’s own body, 
the reflection of images in the water, natural echoes, 
the reappearance of images of the departed in dreams, 
the general instinct which leads man to vivify all 
he sees, produced whet may be called the reduplication 
of man in himself, and the savage’s primitive theory 
of the human soul. Originally this soul was multi- 
plied into all these natural phenomena, but it was 
afterwards distributed by, the mjdihical faculty into 
three, four, five, or more powers, personifying the 
spirits. This belief in a multiplicity of souls in man 
is not only still extant among more or less rude 
peoples of the present day in Asia, Europe, Africa, 
America, and Polynesia, but it is also the foundation 
of the belief of more civilized nations on the subject, 
including om' own Aryan race. Birch and others 
observe that the Egyptians ascribed four spirits to 
man — ^Ba, Akba, Ea, and Khaba. The Bomans give 
three : 

** Bis duo sunt homines, manes, caro, spiritus, umbra.'* 

The same belief is found among nearly all savages. 
The Fijians distinguish between the spirit which is 
buried with the dead man and that more ethereal 
spirit which is reflected in the water and lingers near 
the place where he died. The Malagasy believe in 
three souls, the Algonquin in two, the Dakotan in 
three, the native of Orissa in four. 

Since a fetish, strictly so called, is the incarnation 
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of a power in some given object, it must be preceded 
by this rude belief in spirits and .shades. Such a 
complex, elaboration takes time, since it involves a 
previous creation of powers, spirits or the shades 
of men ; these lead to the belief in independent spirits 
of various origin, which ‘people -the heavens and all 
parts of the world. Hence arose the belief in trans- 
migration, the necessary prelude to the theory of 
the incarnation, which was ultimately constituted by 
fetishism. The comparative study of languages shows 
that including the Aryan and Semitic races, the 
belief in spirits was developed in all peoples, and in 
all of them we also find a belief in the transmigration 
of souls. 

The transmigration of the human soul was first 
believed to take place in the body of a new-born child, 
since at the moment of death the soul of the dying 
person entered into the foetus. The Algonquins 
buried the corpses of their children by the way- 
side, so that their souls might easily enter into the 
bodies of the pregnant women who passed that 
way. Some of the North American tribes believed 
that the mother saw in a dream the dead relation 
who was to imprint his likeness on her unborn child. 
At Calabar, when the mother who has lost a child 
gives birth to another, she believes that the dead 
child is restored to her. The natives of New Guinea 
believe that a son who greatly resembles his dead 
lather has inherited his soul. Among the Yorubaa 
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the new-born child is greeted with the words : Thou 
hast returned at last ! ” The same ideas prevail among 
the Lapps and Tartars, as well as among the negroes 
of the West Coast of Africa. Among the aborigines 
of Australia the belief is -widely diffused that those 
who die as black return as white men. 

Primitive and ignorant peoples perceive no precise 
distinction between man and brutes, so that, as Tylor 
observes, they readily accept the belief of the trans- 
migration of the human soul into an animal, and then 
into inanimate objects, and this belief culminates iii 
the incarnation of the true fetish. Among some of 
the North American tribes the Spirits of the dead are 
supposed to pass into bears. An Eskimo widow re- 
fused to eat seal’s flesh because she supposed that her 
husband’s soul had migrated into that animal. 
Others have imagined that the souls of the dead 
passed into birds, beetles, and other insects, according 
to their social rank when still alive. Some African 
tribes believe that the dead migrate into certain 
species of apes. * 

By pursuing this theory, as we shall presently 
show more fully, the transition was easy to the incar- 
nation of a spirit, whether that of a man or of some 
other being, into any object whatever, which was 
thereby invested with beneficent or malignant power. 
It is easy to show that in this second stage of fetishism, 
which some have believed to be the primitive form of 
myth, there would be no further progress in the 
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mythical elaboration of spirits, their mode of life, their 
influence and possible transmigrations. This elabo- 
ration. is indeed a product of the mythical faculty, but 
in a rational order ; it is a logical process, mythical 
in substance, but purely reflective in form. For 
which reason it was impossible for animals to attain 
to this stage. 

Some peoples remained in this phase of belief, 
while others advanced to the ulterior and polytheistic 
form. This may also be divided into two classes ; 
those who classify and ultimately reduce fetishes into 
a more general conception, and those whose concep- 
tion takes an anthropomorphic form. Let us ex- 
amine the genesis of both classes. 

When the popular belief in spirits had free de- 
velopment, the number of spirits and powers was 
countless, as many examples show. To give a single 
instance — the Australians hold that there is an in- 
numerable multitude of spirits ; the heavens, the 
earth, every nook, grove, bush, spring, crag, and 
stone are peopled with them? In the same way, 
some American tribes suppose the visible and in- 
visible world to be fiUed with good and evil spirits ; 
so do the Khonds, the Hegroes of New Guinea, and, 
as Castren tells us, the Turanian tribes of Asia and 
'Europe. ' Consequently, fetishes, which are the incar- 
nation of these spirits . in some object, animate or 
lltiititini&te, natural or artiflcial, are innumerable, since 



mail: and modem savages have created such 
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fetishes, cither at their own pleasure or -with the aid 
of their priests, magicians, and sorcerers. 

Man’s co-ordinating faculty, in those races 
'which are capable of progressive evolution, does 
not stop short ■ at this inorganic disintegration of 
things ; he begins a process of classification and, at 
the same time, of reduction, by which the numerous 
fetishes are, by their natural points of likene'ss and 
unlikenesB in character and form, reduced to types 
and classes, which, as we have already shown, 
comprise in themselves the qualities of all the par- 
ticular objects of the same species which are diffused 
throughout nature. 

By this spontaneous process of human thought, 
due to the innate power of reasoning, man has 
gradually reduced the chaos of special fetishes to a 
tolerably systematic order, and he then goes on to 
more precise simplification. Let us try to trace in 
this historic fact the classifying process at the 
moment when the first form of polytheism succeeds 
to irregular and anarchical fetishism. 

In the Samoan islands, a local god is wont to 
appear in the form of an owl, and the accidental 
discovery of a dead owl would be deplored, and its 
body would be buried with solemn rites. The death 
of this particular bird does not, however, imply the 
death of the god himself, since the people believe 
him to be incarnated in the whole species. In this 
fact we see that a special fetish is developed into a 
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specific form ; thus a permanent type is evolved from 
special appearances. 

Acosta has handed do^vn to us another belief of 
the comparatively civilized Peruvians, which recalls 
the primitive genesis of their mythical ideas^ He 
says that the shepherds used to adore various stars, 
to which they assigned the names of animals ; 
stars which protected men against the respective 
animals after whom they were called. They held 
the general belief that all animals whatever had a 
representative in heaven, which Avatched over their 
reproduction, and of which they were, so to speak, 
the essence. This affords another example of the 
more general extension and classification, and, at 
the same time, of the reduction of the original multi- 
tude of fetishes. 

Some of the North American Indians asserted that 
every species of animal had an elder brother, who 
was the origin of all the individuals of the species. 
They said, for example, that the beaver, which was 
the elder brother of this species of rodents, was as 
large as one of their cabins. Others supposed that 
all kinds of animals had their type in the world of 
souls, a maniiu, which kept guard over them. Eal- 
ston, in his Songs of the Eussian People, ’’ tells us 
that Buyan, the island paradise of Eussian mytho- 
logy, contains a serpent older than all others, a 
larger raven, a finer queen bee, and so of all other 
; animals* Morgan, in his work upon the Iroquois,. 
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observes that they believe in a spirit or god of every 
species of trees and plants. 

From these beliefs and facts, drawn from different 
peoples and different parts of the world, we can 
understand how a^ vague and inorganic fetishism 
gradually became classified into types which consti- 
tute the first i^hase of polytheism. The logical effort 
which transformed the manifold beliefs into types 
goes on, but from their vague and indefinite nature, 
not only the power, but also the extrinsic *form of 
man is easily infused into them, so that they are 
invested with human faculties and sensations, and 
also with the anthropomorphic form and countenance 
of wliicli we have spoken elsewhere. ' In fact, when 
the special fetishes which are naturally alike are 
united in a single type, the object, animal, or phe- 
nomenon which corresponds to it in this early 
stage of polytheism is no longer perceived, but a 
numen is evolved from this type, which has not only 
human power, but a human form ; and hence follow 
the specific idols of serpents, birds, and all natural 
phenomena, in which the primitive fetish has been 
incarnated.* 

In this second stage of polytheism, anthropo- 
morphism appears in an external form, and the 

• Numm really means the manifestation of power, from nuere. 
Varro makes Attius say : “ Multis nomen nostrum numenque cienUo.” 
In Luoretins we have mentn numen, and also Numen Augusti. An 
inscription discovered by Mommsen mns as follows : 

“P. Florus, etc. Dianne nomine jussu iiosuit.” 
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specific type is transformed into the idol which repre- 
sents and dominates over it, inspiring the com- 
mission of beneficent or hurtful acts. Of this it 
is unnecessary to adduce examples, since all the 
mythologies which have reached this polytheistic 
stage are anthropomorphic, and in. these the specific 
type, which servos as the first step to polytheism, 
subsequently becomes a completely human idol. 

After this anthropomorphic classification has been 
reached by logical elaboration, a new field is opened 
for the reduction of special types into those which 
arc more general, as had been previously the case 
in the early stages of myth. By continually con- 
centrating, and at the same time by enlarging the 
value of the conception, it is united in a single form 
which constitutes the dawn and genesis of mono- 
theism. This methodical process, which is charac- 
teristic of human thought, may be traced in all 
peoples which have really attained to the mono- 
theistic idea, in the Aryan and Semitic races, in 
China, Japan, and Egypt, in Peru and Mexico; the 
belief may also be obscurely traced in an inchoate 
form among savage and inferior tribes, as, for ex- 
ample, among the Indians of Central and North 
Aniorica, and among some of the inhabitants of 
.Afrioa ftud barbarous Asia. 

, 'Wbile this conception took a more or less definite 
{4^ Aiscmg the more advanced peoples, the earlier 
def^itsed. niyths maintained their ground, and 
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still continue to do so. Of this -we have examples in 
Europe itself, and among its more civilized peoples 
which have been transplanted elsewhere; for while 
in one direction a capacity for classification leads 
to a purer monotheistic conception, and even to 
rational science, the great majority of the common 
people, and even of those of higher culture, still hold 
many ideas which are polytheistic and anthropo- 
morphic, and some which really belong to the de- 
based stage of fetishism and vulgar superstition. 

Other causes contribute to produce the natural and 
intrinsic concurrence of the several stages of myth 
which are found existing together in the life of a 
people. Such, for example, is the conquest effected 
by a more civilized nation over another race, inferior 
by nature or retarded by other circumstances. The 
mythical ideas of the conquered people remain, and 
are even diffused through the lower classes of the 
conquering race ; or they are ingrafted by a synthetic, 
and assimilating process, so as to modify other 
mythical and religious beliefs. This compound of 
various stages and various beliefs also occurs through 
the moral and intellectual diffusion of dogma, without 
the acquisition of really new matter. Manifest 
proofs of these 'various stages of myth, co-existent 
together, may be traced in the development, of the 
Vedic ideas among the earlier aboriginal nations, and 
conversely; as in thq case of the Aztecs 'and Incas 
in Mmeo and Peru, whose earlier beliefs were mixed 
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with those of their conquerors. The same thing may 
he observed in the development of Judaism during 
the Babylonish captivity, in the biblical and messianic 
doctrines which were grafted on pagan beliefs, and in 
the teaching of Islam, as it was adopted in the 
and among the black races of Afriea. 

We must make allowance for these extrinsic 
accidents if we arc to describe correctly the natural 
course and logical evolution of myth. Even with 
respect to the special evolution of myth in a separate 
people, unmixed with others, while it is normal in 
what may be termed its general form and categorical 
phases, yet like all natural objects and phenomena, 
and much more in all which concerns the human 
mind, there are variations in its forms, and it attains 
its ends by many ways. 

If we take a wider view of the general and reci- 
procal influences of ethnic myths ; as respects the 
historic results of mythologies, we shall see that if 
every race evolved its sphere of myth in accordance 
with the canons laid down by us, their effect upon 
each other would work together for a common result 
more quickly than when each is taken apart. The 
reader must allow me to make my meaning clear by 
the following passage from my work oh the ^‘Dottrina 
raisionaJe del Progresso,’* which I published in 1863, 
In th^ Politecnico,” Milan, on the fusion of the 
mohoiheietic conception of the Semitic race with 
the l^efs of Greece and Borne at the dawn of 
Christii^nity ; — 
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“ Christianity was opginally based on the abso- 
lute idea of the divine first Principle, to which one 
portion of the Semitic race had attained by intel- 
lectual evolution, and by the acumen of the great 
men who brought this idea to perfection. Either 
because of their clearer consciousness, or from their 
environment and the physical circumstances of the 
race, the Semitic people passed from the primitive 
ideas of mythology to tlie conception of the absolute 
and infinite Being, while other races still adhered to 
altogether fanciful and anthropomorphic ideas of this 
Being. Our race had an Olympus, like the others, 
and throughout its history this Olympus was always 
assuming new forms, although a human conception 
was the basis of its religious ideas. The Chinese and 
Semitic races were the first to rise to the conception 
of an absolute fii-st principle, but in both cases the 
conception was more or less unfruitful. 

“ The gradual transition from consciousness to 
conception, from the fact to the idea, from the idol 
to the law, from the symbol to the tliought, from the 
finite to the infinite, is the characteristic and essential 
com’se taken by the human mind. But, practically, 
this process is more gradual or more rapid, is re- 
tarded or advanced, attains its aim or stops short 
in its first rudiments, according to the race in which 
it occurs. So it was that, as we have just said, the 
Chinese and Semitic races were the first to reach 
the final goal of this psychological progress; other 
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peoples, such as the Aryans and their offshoots, 
savages and partially civilized races, remained in 
the early stages of this dialectic scale. Undoubtedly, 
in our own race, the early religious conceptions which 
constituted a simple worship of nature in varipu^' 
forms were constantly becoming of purer character, 
and they were not only exalted in their spiritual 
quality, but in the Greek and Boman religions they 
attained to something like scientific precision. Yet 
even ifi these higher aspirations the race did not 
surrender its mythical faculty, to which it was 
impelled by its physical and psychological constitu- 
tion, and the pure conception was unconsciously over- 
shadowed by symbolic ideas. We can plainly see how 
far this symbolism, peculiar to the race, obscured 
the minds of Plato and Aristotle, and of almost all 
the subsequent philosophers. In the Semitic and 
Chinese races this inner symbolism of the mind, with 
reference to the interpretation of nature, was less 
tenacious, intense, and productive, and they soon 
freed themselves from their mental bonds in order 
to rise to the conception of the absolute Being, 
distinct from the world. When this idea had been 
grasped by rude and popular intuition, men of the 
highest intellectual power perfected the still confused 
conception, and founded upon it science, civil and 
^itical institutions, and national customs. 

/' The idea, of Christianity arose in the midst of 
the jf^iie pecjile thronghU^ name it bears. 
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and who perfected the religious idea of his nation. 
This idea, in its Semitic simplicity, consisted in a 
belief in the existence of one, eternal, infinite God, 
the immediate creator of all things ; it included the 
tradition of man’s loss of his original felicity, and 
the promise of a restoration of all peoples, and of 
the Israelites in particular, to their former condition 
of earthly happiness. Christ appeared, and while 
he upheld the Mosaic law and its original idea, he 
declared himself to be the promised deliverer, sent 
of God ; the Son of God, which among the Semitic 
people was the term applied to their prophets. His 
moral teaching gave a more perfect form to the old 
law, and by his example he afforded a model of human 
virtue worthy of all veneration ; the germs of a 
marvellous civilization were to be found in his moral 
and partially new teaching. The same doctrine had 
been, to some extent, inculcated by the Jewish 
teachers, and the schools of Hillel and Gamaliel 
were certainly not morally inferior to his own, as 
we learn from the tradition of the Talmud, and 
from some passages in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The origin, development, and teaching of primitive 
Christianity were therefore essentially Semitic, 
since it had its origin in a people of that race, and 
in a man of that people. Yet the Semitic race did 
not become Christian ; and, after so many ages have 
elapsed^ it still rejects Christianity. It was the Aryan 
race, to which we Europeans belong, which adopted 

N 
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this teaching and became essentially Christian, 
although this race is psychologically the most 
idolatrous of the world, as far as the esthetic idol 
— ^not the common fetish — is concerned. Lot us 
inquire into the cause of this remarkable fact, 

“ As soon as the teaching of CJirist was adopted by 
those familiar with Aryan civilization and opinions, 
an idea repugnant to Semitic conceptions, and still 
unintelligible to that race, was evolved from it — I 
mean {he idea that the human Christ, the Son of 
God, was God himself. The Somite holds that God 
is so far exalted above all creation, so great and 
eternal in comparison with the littleness of the world 
and of man, that God incarnate is not merely a 
blasphemy but an unmeaning and absurd phrase. 
Such a dogma was therefore energetically repudiated, 
and the Semitic race submitted to persecution and 
dispersal rather than accept it. This is the real 
reason why Christianity has not been received and 
will never be received by the Semitic race. When 
Mahomet reorganized and perfected the Arab creed, 
he preserved intact the Semitic principle of the 
absolute and incommimicable nature of God: the 
Semitic religion has ever held that there is one God, 
and his prophet. 

“ On the other hand, Christianity was rapidly dif- 
lused among the Greek and Latin peoples, and in all 
parts of Europe inhabited by our race : even savages 
and; hafbarinns accepted more or less fr ankl y a 
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doctrine rejected by the Semites in whom it had its 
origin. Many and various causes have been assigned 
for this rapid diffusion of the new doctrine, and the 
old Greek and Latin fathers ascribed it to tho 
fact that men’s minds had been naturally and provi- 
dentially prepared for it. It was attributed by others 
to the miseries and sufferings of the slave popula- 
tion, and of the poor, who found a sweet illusion and 
comfort in the Christian hope of a world beyond the 
grave. Some, again, suggest the omnipotent will of 
a tyrant, or the extreme ignorance of the common 
and barbarous people. Although all these causes had 
a partial effect, they were secondary and accidental. 
The true and unique cause lay deeper, in the intel- 
lectual constitution of the race to which Christianity 
was preached; just as physiological characteristics 
are reproduced in the species until they become 
permanent, so do intellectual inclinations become 
engrained in the nature. 

We have said that our race is aesthetically more 
mythological than all others. If we consider the 
religious teaching of various Aryan peoples, from the 
most primitive Vedic idolatry to the successive re- 
ligions of Brahma and Zend, of the Celts, Greeks, 
^Latins, Germans, and Slavs, we shall see how widely 
they differ from the religious conceptions and ideas of 
other races. The vein of fanciful creations is inex- 
haustible, and there is a wealth of symbolic combi- 
nations and a profusion of celestial and semi-celestial 
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dramas. The intrinsic habit of forming mythical 
representations of nature is due to a more vivid sense 
of her power, to a rapid succession of images, and to 
a constant projection of the observer’s own personality 
into phenomena. This peculiar characteristic of our 
race is never wholly overcome, and to it is added a 
proud self-consciousness, an energy of thought and 
action, a constant aspiration after grand achievements, 
and a haughty contempt for all other nations. 

“ The very name of Aryan, transmitted in a modified 
form to all successive generations, denotes dominion 
and valour ; the Brahmanic cosmogony, and the 
epithet of apes, given to all other races in the epic of 
Valmiki, bear witness to the same fact ; it is shown in 
the slavery imposed on conquered peoples, in the 
hatred of foreigners felt by all the Hellenic tribes ; in 
the omnipotence of Borne, the haughtiness of the Ger- 
manic orders ; in the feudal system, in the Crusades ; 
and finally, in the modern sense of our superiority to 
all other existing races. The quickness of perception, 
and the facile projection of human pei:sonality into 
natural objects, led to the manifold creations of Olym- 
pus, and this was an aesthetic obstacle to any nearer 
approach to the pure and absolute conception of 
God, while the innate pride of race was a hindrance 
to our humiliation in the dust before God. The 
Bemites declared that man was created in the image 
of God^ and we created God in our own image ; while 
eonscions of the power of the nvmina we consented 
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them boldly, and were ready to resist them. The 
Indian legends, and those of the Hellenes, the 
Scandinavians, and the whole Aryan race, are full 
of conflicts between gods and men. The demi-gods 
must be remembered, showing that the Aryans believed 
themselves to be sufficiently noble and great for the 
gods to love them, and to intermarry with them. 
Thus the Aryan made himself into a <jod, and often 
took a glorious place in Olympus, while he declared 
that God was made man. 

“ We might imagine that the doctrine of God in« 
carnate would bo as repugnant to the ideas, feelings, 
and intellect of the Aryan as it was to the Semitic 
race. But the anthropomorphic side of Christianity 
was readily embraced by the former as a mythical 
and eesthetic conception, and indeed it was they 
who made a metaphorical expression into an 
essential dogma : the pride natural to the Aryan 
race made them eager to accept a religion which 
placed man in a BtUl higher Olympus: a belief in 
Christ was rapidly diffused, not as God but as the 
Man-God. These are the true reasons, not only for 
the rapid spread of Christianity in Europe, but also 
for .the philosophic systems of the Platonists and 
Alexandrines which preceded it. Although Philo, was 
a Hebrew, and probably knew nothing of Christ, he 
attained by means of Hellenism to the idea of the 
Man-God ; the Platonic Word, which was merely the 
projection of God into human reason, was accepted 
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for the same reason as the Christian dogma of the 
Word made man. 

‘‘Let ns see what new principles, what higher 
morality and civilization were added by the diffusion 
of Christianity to those principles which were the 
spontaneous product of the race.i, We must first con- 
sider what part the pagan gods, as they were regarded 
by educated men, played in the history of the Euro- 
pean race, with respect to the individual and to the 
commonwealth. The pagan Olympus, considered as 
a whole, and without reference to the various forms 
which it assumed in different peoples, was not essen- 
tially distinct from human society. Although the 
gods formed a higher order of immortal beings, they 
were mixed up with men in a thousand ways in 
practical life, and conformed to the ways of humanity ; 
they were constantly occupied in doing good or ill to 
mortals ; they were warmly interested in the disputes 
of men, taking part in the conflicts of persons, cities, 
and peoples ; special divinities watched over men 
from the cradle to the grave, and they were loved 
or hated by the gods by reason of their family and 
race. In short, the heavenly and earthly communities 
were so intermixed that the gods were only superior 
and immortal men. 

“ The people were accustomed to consider their 
deities as ever present, distinct from, and yet insepar- 
ably joined with them ; so that the individual, the 
country, the tribes, were ever governed, guarded. 
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favoured, or opposed by special and peculiar gods. 
Olympus had a history, since the acts of the gods 
took place in time and were coincident with the history 
of nations, so that every event in heaven corresponded 
with one on earth; the idea of divine justice was 
exemplified in that^of men, and both were perfected 
together. Among pagans of the Aryan race there was 
a perpetual and repeated alliance between men and 
gods made in the image of man. This action of the 
gods both for good and evil became in its turn1;he rule 
of life for the ignorant multitude, and they acted in 
conformity with the supposed will and actions of the 
gods; the divine will was, however, nothing but an 
a priori religious conception of an idol representing 
the forces of nature or some moral or religious idea. 
The moral perfection of nations, as time went on, also 
perfected the supreme justice of Olympus, and the 
moral worth of the gods increased as men became 
better. So that it was not the original theological 
idea, but man himself, who made heaven more perfect, 
and the gods morally better and more just. 

^*The explicit power of mental reasoning and of 
science was added to this spontaneous evolution of the 
religious idea, so far as the improved morality of the 
race perfected the heavenly justice which was its own 
creation. The pagan Olympus was gradually sim- 
plified by sages and philosophers ; the illicit passions 
of the gods were set aside, and it was transformed into 
a providential government of individuals and of society, 
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much more remote from direct contact with men. 
The conception of the immortal gods included one- 
supreme power, formative, protecting or avenging, and 
this conception bordered on the Semitic idea of the 
absolute Being, although without quite attaining to it. 
God was confounded with the order of things, his laws 
were those of the universe, by which he was also 
boimd, and the righteous man lived in conformity 
with these laws. When Christianity began, pagan 
rationalism had arrived at the idea of a spiritual 
and directing power, organically identical with the 
imiverse. It was neither the Olympus of the common 
people, nor the Semitic Jehovah, but rather the 
conscious and inevitable order of nature. Although, 
either as an Olympus or as a dogma, the deity was 
confounded with men or constrained them to follow 
a more rational rule of life, yet paganism clearly 
distinguished the gods from men in their concrete 
personality, and the action of humanity was therefore 
distinct from that of the deity. 

“When Christianity began, the peoples of the 
Aryan race in Europe, or at least those of more 
advanced civilization, had constituted for themselves 
a heavenly Pantheon, which contained nearly all the 
primitive deities, but in a more human form and 
exercising a juster rule over the world, while at the 
saihe time they were regarded as quite distinct from 
the society of men. Although there was in this 
muh^dicity'.' divine forms an hierarchical order of 
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different rantis, there was no general conception to 
include the destinies of the whole human race, and to 
manifest by its unity its providential and historical 
development. Each people believed in their own 
special destiny, which should either raise them to 
greater glory and power or bring them to a speedy and 
inevitable end; but there was no common fate, no 
common prosperity nor disaster. Borne had, 'as far 
as possible, united these various peoples by the idea 
of her power, by the inforcement of her laVs, and 
by the benefits of her citizenship, yet the Boman 
unity was external, and did not spring from the in- 
timate sense of a common lineage. While the nations 
were so closely united to Borne by brute force, the 
subject peoples were agitated by a desire for their 
ancient independence and soK-govemment. Some 
of these pagan multitudes advanced in civilization 
through their education in the learning of the Bomans, 
# and in morality through their spontaneous activity, 
but they did not possess any deep sense of a general 
providence, and heaven and earth continued to be 
under the sway o^ an incomprehensible fate. 

“ If we now turn to consider the mental conditions 
of educated men at that time, we shall see that they 
transformed the Olympus of personal and concrete 
gods into symbols of the forces of nature, and that 
they had risen to a purer conception of the deity by 
making it agree with the progress of reason ; but 
this deity was so remote from earth as to have scarcely 
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anything to do with the government of the world. 
According to the teaching of the Stoics, which was very 
generally diffused, man was supposed to be so far left 
to himself that he was the creator of his own virtue, 
und had to struggle, not only against nature andj!%' 
fellow-man, but against fate, the^ underlying essence 
of every cosmic form and motion. If this pagan 
rationalism gave rise to great theoretic morality, 
^d produced amazing examples of private and public 
virtue, it had little effect on the multitudes, nor did it 
contain any guiding principle for the historical life of 
humanity as a whole. 

‘‘Christianity proclaimed the spiritual unity of 
God, the unity of the race, the brotherhood of all 
peoples, the redemption of the world, and consequently 
a providential influence on mankind. Christianity 
taught that God himself was made man, and lived 
among men. Such teaching was offered to the 
people as a truth of consciousness rather than of 
dogma, although it was afterwards preserved in a 
theological form by the preaching of Paul, and the 
pagan mind w^as more affected by sentiment than by 
reason. The unity of God was associated in their'i 
esthetic imagination with the earlier conception of 
the supreme Zeus, which now took a more Semitic 
form, and Olympus was gloriously transformed info 
a company of elect Christians and holy fathers of 
the new faith. A confused sentiment as to the 
mystic union of peoples, who became brothers in 
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Christ, had a powerful effect on the imagination 
and the heart, since they had already learned to 
regard the world as the creation of one eternal 
Being. In the ardour of proselytism and of the 
diffusion of the new creed, they hailed the historical 
transformation of tl^e earthly endeavour after temporal 
acquisitions and pleasures into a providential pre- 
paration for the heavenly kingdom. 

“ In Christ, the inearuation of the supremo Grodt 
they behold the apotheosis of man, so acceptable to 
the Aryan race, since he thus became the absolute 
ruler of the world and its fates. Ideas and senti- 
ments, of which the Semitic mind was incapable, 
and which were opposed to their historical and 
intellectual development, moved and satisfied the 
Aryan mind, and became associated as far as possible 
with the dogma and belief to which the race had 
attained in their pagan civilization. Thus heaven, 
dogma, and Christian rites assumed from the first 
a pagan form ; and while the original idols were re- 
pudiated in the zeal for new principles, their common 
likeness was maintained by the imaginative power of 
the race* 

In this way Christianity became popular, and 
the Semitic idea was invested with pagan forms, in 
order to carry on the gradual and more intimate 
spiritual transformation which is not yet terminated. 
Its teaching was at first decidedly rejected and op- 
posed by cultivated minds, accustomed as the Greeks 
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■were with few exceptions to use their reason. Among 
^lilosopherB, the popular belief in a personal Olympus 
had disappeared, and a more rational study of mankind 
did not allow them to understand or comprehend a 
dogma which re-established anthropomorphism unde| 
another aspect, so that this* new and impious super- 
stition became the object of persecution. These were, 
however, mere exceptions, an anticipation of the 
opposition of reason to mythical ideas, which became 
more vigorous in every successive age, untQ the time 
arrived when reason, educated by a long course of 
exercise, was able to renew the effort with greater 
authority and success. The common people gradually 
became Christian, and so also did educated men, who 
thus added the authority of the schools to a teaching 
accepted by the feelings and innate inclination of the 
race, and hence followed the theological development 
of Christian dogma. 

“ These new principles and beliefs, eventually 
accepted by all the nations of Europe, both barbarous 
and civilized, not only brought to perfection the 
religious intuition characteristic of the morality 
and civilization of the race, but they produccid a 
new and renovating power in historical and social 
life. This fresh -virtue consisted in the belief in a 
piower consubstantially divine and human. Although 
..the ^agan gods were human in their extrinsic and 
^StttrluiSic form, only differing from mortals by their 
imghty privtteg^ yet they were personally distincii 
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from men, and while the acts of Olympus mingled 
with those of earth, they had an habitation and 
destinies apart. But by the new dogma, the one 
God who was a Spirit took on him the substance of 
man and was united with humanity as a whole, accord- 
ing to the Pauline ujtorpretation, which was generally 
accepted by our race. The divine nature was con- 
tinually imparted to man, the body and members in 
which the divine spirit was incarnated, since the 
Church or mystical community of Christians"’ was the 
temple of God. Through this lively sense of the divine 
incarnation, the Christian avatar with which the race 
had been acquainted under other forms, God was no 
longer essentially distinguished from mankind in 
the form of a number of concrete beings, but was 
spiritually infused into men and acted through tliem. 
The Christian as man felt himself to be a participator 
with God himself by a mystic intercourse. Since, 
therefore, the human faculty was historically identical 
with the divine, and shared in the spiritual work 
which was to effect the redemption of society, this 
new and Christian civilization added daring, con- 
fidence, and virtue to the natural energy of the race. 

“ Not many years elapsed before men ceased to 
contemplate the immediate end of the world predicted 
by the first apostles and the Apocalypse ; they looked 
forward to a more distant future, and except in the 
case of some particular sects, they applied the pro- 
phecies. which referred to the first generation of 
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Chifstians to the future history of the race. It was 
therefore Christianity which introduced into the con- 
sciousness of our Aryan peoples the principles of a 
divine historic power acting on the social economy 
of mankind, and in this way the natural dignity and 
enterprising pride of the race was ^creased. Through 
this fresh religious intuition and spiritual exaltation, 
the purity and moral sweetness of the Semitic 
Nazarene became the law of society, and the church 
organiza*tion gradually assimilated everything to itself, 
and received divine worship in the person of the 
supreme Pontilf, who continued for many ages to be 
the temporal ruler of consciences, of public institu- 
tions, and of civilization. Strange daring in a race 
which from its early beginnings down to our own days 
has been always true to its own character, and in 
one form or other has displayed vigour, energy, 
ambition, transforming power, and great designs. 

‘‘ This remarkable process could only go on in and 
through those peoples whose vigour and pride equalled 
their physical strength; to whom it is death to sit 
still, and life to be always busy, to transform all 
things to their own image, to dominate over all — over 
God by the intellect, over the world by science, over 
other races by force of arms. After the anthropo- 
niqrphic form was given to natural phenomena, which 
is done to some extent by all races, the gods were 
made in the image of man ; full of sssthetic imagi- 
nation, of grand and vigorous conceptions, they 
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modified and transformed the truth of the Semitic 
idea, to suit their own genius and imagination, and 
in this way they produced the wonderful fabric of 
Christian civilization and of Catholicism. They alone 
accepted a teaching which infused new spirit into 
socitLl life and produced the rule of religion over the 
world, and the race still stands alone in the main- 
tenance of its beliefs, to which science has added 
the powerful simplicity of the Semitic idea, and their 
vigorous influence has perpetuated and perfected 
human progress upon earth.* The Aryan race at- 
tained to the Semitic conception in its purity and 
cosmic reality by the process of reason, and only 
because it was endowed with all the civilizing and 
moral qualities which were acquired in so many ages 
of moral and intellectual energy, has the old concep- 
tion been so vigorous and productive. 

“ The Semitic race, on the other hand, adhered to 
their old faith, rejected Christianity, as it had been 
formulated by the Aryans, and had little influence on 
the world. The Israelites, indeed, dispersed among 
other nations, retained the idea of the one spiritual 
God in all its purity, and civilization would have 

* The illustrious Bu Bois Roymoud delivered a lecture a few years 
ago, iu which he made it clear that the Bcmitic idea of one Almighty 
God led to the later and modem conception of the unity of forces 
and the rational interpretation of the system of the universe. This 
important testimony of so able a man confirms the theory set fortli 
some years ago in the work of which 1 have reproduced a part in the 
tott. 
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been much indebted to them for this rational idea of 
God if they had more clearly understood its scientific 
bearing and the nature of man ; many of them are 
indeed justly entitled to fame in every department 
of science. But taken by themselves and as a people, 
they had little effect on civilization, since they lacked 
the energy of purpose, courage, mental superiority, 
and imagination, which create a durable and powerful 
civilization. 

“The Arabs, aroused for a time by Mahometan 
fanaticism, overran great part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but without influencing civilization. While 
in possession of a great and productive idea, they 
remained a sterile and nomad people, or founded un- 
productive dynasties. For the Semitic race, the in- 
terval between God and man, and consequently between 
God and civilization, was and is infinite, impassable. 
The Arabs possessed nothing but the devastating 
force of proselytism to fertilize their minds and social 
relations; and, with the exception of architecture, 
geography, and cognate sciences, they were for the 
most part only the transmitters of the science of 
others. We, on the contrary, filled up the gulf by^ 
placing the Man-God between God and man, and 
civilization has a power and vigour which has never 
flagged, and which, now that dogma is transformed 
into reason, will not flag while the world lasts.” * 

■•/Soine Jewish Christians of the Semitic race took refage in a 
district of Syria, and retained their primitive faith, without further 
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This extract from a work published many years 
ago, seems to me to confirm the theory of myths 
which 1 have explained ; it shows how they are ulti- 
mately fused into a simple form, in conformity with 
the ideas of civilized society, and it will also throw 
light on what is to follow. 

If we consider the primitive genesis and evolution 
of myth, confirmed by all the facts of history and 
ethnography, it will appear that although the matter 
on which thought was exercised was mythical and 
fanciful, the^form and organizing method were the 
same as those of science. It is, in fact, a scientific 
process to observe, spontaneously at first, and then 
deliberately, the points of likeness and unlikeness 
between special objects of perception ; wo must rise 
from the particular to the general, from the individual 
to the species, thus ever enlarging the circle of obser- 
vation, in order to arrive at types, laws, and ultimate 
unity, or at least a unity supposed to be ultimate, to 
which everything is reduced. So that the mythical 
faculty of thought was scientific in its logical form, 
and was exercised in the same way as the scientific 
faculty. 

But science does not merely consist in the sys- 

developraent, under the name of Nazarenes or Ebionitoa. In the foiurtJj 
oentory, Epiphanius and Jerome found these primitive Christians 
constant to the old dogma, while Aryan Christianity had mado 
gigantic strides, both in its ideas and social organization. Among 
the Semites, even when they have partially accepted the dogma, it was 
and is unproductive. 


O 
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tematic arrangement of facts in which it begins, nor 
in their combination into general and comprehensive 
laws; the sequence of causes and effects must also 
be understood, and it is not enough to classify the 
fact without explaining its^ genesis and cause. We 
have seen that the innate faculty of perception in- 
volved the idea of a cause in the supposition that the 
phenomenon was actuated by a subject, and while 
thought classified fetishes and idols in a mythical 
way, ah inherent power for good or evil was ascribed 
to them, not only in their relation to man, but in 
their effects on nature. What Yico has called “ the 
poetry of physics” consisted in the exihanation of 
natural phenomena by the efficacy of mythical and 
supernatural agents. From this point of view again, 
myth and science pursue identically the same method 
and the same general form of cognition. 

Nor is, this all. . Science is, in fact, the de-peraoni- 
Jication of myth, arriving at a rational idea of that 
which was orignally a fantastic type by divesting 
it of its wrappings and symbols. In the natural 
evolution of myth, man passes &om the extrinsic 
mythical substance to the intrinsic ideal by the same 
intellectual process, and when the types have become 
ideas, he carries on intrinsically the entifying process 
which he first applied to the material and external 
phenomena. 

In this case also the process is gradual; by 
at^ptiug a rational explanation of physical 
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phenomena, man attains to ultimate conceptions 'which 
express direct cosmic laws, and he regards these 
laws as substantial entities, which in their originally 
polytheistic form were the gods who directed all 
' things. Here the scientific myth really begins, since 
natural forces and j)henomena are no longer per- 
sonified in anthropomorphic beings ; but the laws 
or general principles of physics are transformed into 
material subjects, which arc stiU analogous to human 
consciousness and tendencies, although the idolatrous 
anthropomorphism has disappeared. 

The combination of myth and^ science in the 
human mind does not stop here, since, as I have 
said, it goes on to form ideal representations. When 
thought penetrates more deeply into the physical laws 
of the universe, and is also more rationally engaged 
in the psychical examination of man’s own nature, 
ideas are classified in more general types, as in the 
primitive construction of fetishes, anthropomorphic 
idols, and physical principles; and in this way an 
explicit and purely ideal .system is formed, in which 
the images correspond with the fanciful and physical 
types which were previously created. 

It usually happens that thought, by the innate 
faculty of which we have so often spoken, regards the 
ideas produced by this complex mental labour as 
material entities endowed with eternal and inde- 
pendent existence; and this produced the Platonic 
teaching, the schools in Greece and Italy, and other 
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brilliant illustrations of this phase of thought. 
Such teaching, the result of explicit reflection, is 
rival of the critical science 'which followed &om it. 
It is always active, while constantly y^ying and , 
assuming fresh forms ; and it not only 'flouril^eia 
our time in the religious in wfii(;h it flnds a suitable 
soil, but also, as we shall see, in science itself. 

In addition to this complex evolution of myth as a 
whole, special myths follow similar laws ; since they , 
are generated from the same facts, and pass through 
the same phases, they culminate in a partial ideality, 
and this involve^ a simple and comprehensive law of 
the phenomena in question, and even a moral or pro- 
vidential order. For example, we may trace the Pro- 
methean myth to the end of the Hellenic era, and the 
different phases and final extinction of this particular 
myth are quite apparent. 

The origin of the myth, which was directly con- 
nected ■with the perception of the natural phenomena 
of light and heat, was due to the same causes as all 
others, but we will consider it in its Vedic phase, as it 
may be gathered from tradition, and from the dis- 
coveries of comparative philology, and we have a sure 
guide in this research in the great linguist Kuhn, 
whose remarks have been enlarged and illustrated by 
Baudry. 

The Sanscrit word for the act of producing fire by 
fri^on is numth&mii, to rub or agitate, thie 
ai^peara fsem its derivative mandala, a circle that is,. 
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(pillar friction. The pieces of wood used for the 
production of fire were called pramantha, that which 
revolves, and arani was the disc on which the friction 
was made. In this phase, the fetishes are, according 
to our theory, in the second stage. The Greeks and 
BomanSt Aud indeed .almost all other peoples, know no 
other way of kindling a fire, and in the sacred rites of 
the Peruvians the task was assigned to the Incas at 
the annual festival of fire. The wood of the oak was 
used in Germany, on account of the red colour of its 
barki which led to the supposition that the god of fire 
was concealed in it. Tan is called hhe, or fame, in 
Germany. This primitive mode of kindling a fire 
was known to the Aryans before their Aspersion, and 
friction with this object was equivalent to the birth of 
the fire-god, constraining him to come down to earth 
firom the air, from thunder, etc. ; indeed fire was also 
called data, the messenger between heaven and earth. 
The question arose who had drawn fire from heaven, 
and developed it in the arani. A resemblance was 
also traced between the instruments for kindling fire 
and the organs of generation, a reciprocal interchange 
of various myths, as we have before observed. Agni 
is concealed in arani, like the embryo in the womb 
(Big-Yeda). Thus pramantha is the masculine instru- 
ment, arani the feminine, and the act of uniting them 
is copulation. . 

Affni had disappeared from earth and was concealed 
in a cavern, whence it was drawn by a divine person ; 
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that is, fire had disappeared and was concealed within 
the arani, whence it was extracted by the pramantha and 
bestowed upon man. Motxiric^mn^ the divine deliverer, 
is therefore only the personification of the male organ. 

In virtue of the idea that the soul is a spark, and; ; 
that the production of fire resembles generation, 
Bhrigu, lightning, is a creator. The son of Bhrigu 
marries the daughter of Manv, and they have a son 
who at liis birth breaks his mother’s thigh, and there- 
fore takes the name of Avrva (from iim, a thigh). 
This is only the lightning which rends the clPuds 
asunder. 

Many Grseco-Latin myths, beginning with that of 
Prometheus, must be referred to Mdtarigvan and to the 
Bhrigu, and we can trace in the name of Prometheus 
the equivalent of a Sanscrit form prdiiiathgus, one who 
obtains fire by friction. Prometheus is, in fact, the 
ravisher of celestial fire (a phase of the polytheistic 
myth in a perfectly human form) ; he is a divine 
pramantha. It is Prometheus who in one version of 
the myth cleaves open the head of Zeus, and causes 
Athene, the goddess who uses the lightning as her 
spear, to issue from it. The Greeks afterwards carried 
on the evolution of myth in its transition from the 
physical to the moral phenomenon, and, forgetful of 
his origin, they made Prometheus into a seer. As 
Bhrigu, he created man of earth and water, and 
breathed into him the spark of life. Yillemarque tells 
us that in Celtic antiquity there was an analogous 
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myth, as we might naturally expect, since the Celts 
belong to the Aryan stock ; Gwenn-Aran (albus 
superus) was a supernatural being which issued like 
lightning from a cloud. 

The more thoughtful Greeks did not limit the 
Promethean myth to the idol and to anthropomorphic 
fancies, but it passed into a moral conception, and wc 
have a proof of this transition in yEschylus. 

In fact, as Bilvestro Gontofonti observes in a lecture 
on the characteristics of Greek literature, thfe grand 
figure of the ^Eschylean Prometheus is a poetic 
personification of Thought, and of its mysterious fates 
in the sphere of life as a whole. First, in its eternal 
existence, as a primitive and organic force in the 
system of the world; then in the order of human 
things, fettered by the bonds of civilization, and sub- 
ject to the necessities, lusts, and evils which’ccmstantly, 
arise from the union of soul and matter in unsatisfied 
mortals. Thought is itself the som-ce of tormenting 
cares in this earthly slavery, yet the sense of power 
makes it invincible, firm in its purpose to endure all 
sufferings, to be superior to all events; assured of 
future fireedom, and always on the way to achieve it 
by reverting to the grandeur of its iimate perfection ; 

, finally attaining to this happy state, by shaking off all 
the enslaving bonds and anxious cares of the kingdom 
of Zeus, and by obtaining a perfect life through the 
inspirations of wisdom, when the revolutions of the 
heavens should fill the earth with divine power, and 
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restore the happiness of primeval times. It is evident 
that in this stupendous tragedy iEschylus is leading 
us to the truth in a threefold sense : aesthetic, morally 
political, and cosmic. The supreme idea •which sums 
up the whole value of the composition is perhaps that? 
of an inevitable reciprocity of action and reaction 
between mind and effective force, between the primi- 
tive pro'vidence of nature and the subsequent laws of 
art, both in the civilization of mankind and in the 
order and life of the universe. 

In this way the evolution of the special myth was 
transformed into poetry by the interweaving, collection, 
and fusion with other myths, and in the minds of 
a higher order it was resolved into an allegory or 
symbol of the forces of nature, into providential laws 
or a moral conception. 

This law of progressive transformation also occurs 
in the successive modiffcations of the special meaning 
of words, so far as they indicate not only the thing 
itself, but the image which gave rise to the primiti'^ 
roots. For a long while, those who heard the word 
were not only conscious of the object which it repre- 
sented, but of its image, which thus became a source of 
esthetic enjoyment to them. As time went on, this 
image was no longer reproduced, and the bare indioa- 
•tion remained, until the word gradually lost all 
masiierial representation, and became an algebraical 
sign, •which merely recalled the object in question to 
ihe mi];bdt . . 
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When, for example, we now use the word icoltcUo), 
coulter, the instrument indicated Jb j this phonetic sign 
immediately recurs to the mind and nothing else; 
the intelligence would see no impropriety in the use 
of some other sign if it were generally intelligible. 
But in the times of^ primitive speech, the inventors 
of this rude instrument were conscious of the material 
image which gave rise to it, and they were liEewise 
conscious of all the cognate images which diverged 
from the same root, and in this way a brief but vivid 
drama was presented to the imagination. 

If we examine this word with Pictet and others, 
we shall find that the name of the plough comes &om 
the Sanscrit hi,, knit, kart, to cleave or divide. 
Hence krntatra, a plough or dividing instrument. 
The root krt subsequently became kut or kutt, to 
which wo must refer kiita, Mitaka, the body of the 
XJlough. This root krt, kart, is found in many 
European languages in the general sense of cutting 
or breaking, as in the old Slav word kratiti, to cut 
off. It is also applied to labour and its instruments : 
Jiart6U, 'io plough over again, Icarta, a line or furrow, 
and in the Vedic Sanscrit, karta, a ditch or hole. 
Hence the Latin cvlter, a saw, adtellus, a coulter, 
and. the Sanscrit kartari, a coulter. The Slav 
words for the mole which burrows in the earth are 
cooonected with the root krt, or the Slav krat. In 
very remote times, men not only understood the 
object indicated in the word for a coulter, but they 
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were sensible of the image of the primitive krt and 
its, affixes, which wjere likewise derived from the 
primitive images, and with these they included the 
cognate images of the several derivatives from, 
the root. In these days the^ word coulter and the 
Sanscrit kartari are simply signs or phonetic nota- 
tions, insignificant in themselves, and everything else 
has disappeared. But in primitive times an image 
animated the word, which by the necessary faculty 
of perception so often described was transformed into 
a kind of subject which effected the action indicated 
by the root. As this personality gi’adually faded 
away, the actual representation of the image was 
lost, and even its remote echo finally vanished, while 
the phonetic notation remained, devoid of life and 
memory, and without the recurrence of cognate images 
which strengthened the original idea by association. 
All words undergo the like evolution, and this may 
bo called the mythical evolution of speech. 

Thus the Sanscrit word for daughter is duMtar 
in Persian it is lUcUtar, in Greek duyarijp, in Gothic 
dauhtar, in German Tochter. The word is derived 
from the root duh, to milk, since this was the girl’s 
business in a pastoral family. The sign stiU remains, 
but it has lost its meaning, since the image and the 
drama have vanished. This analysis applies to all 
languages, and it may also be traced in the words 
for numbers. The number for example, among 
the Aryans and in many other tongues, signifies 
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hand. This is the case in Thibet, in Siam, and 
cognate languages, in the Indian Archipelago and in 
the whole of Oceania, in A&ica, and in many of the 
American peoples and tribes, where it is the origin 
of the decimal system. In Homer we find the verb 
irsfiirateiv, to count ip fives, and then for counting in 
general ; in Lapland lokket, and in Finland lukca, to 
count, is derived from lokke, ten ; and the Bam&areso 
(idang, to count, is the origin of tank, ton. 

When the numerical idea of five was first grasped, 
the conception was altogether material, and was ex- 
pressed by the image of the five-fingered hand. In 
the mind of the earliest rude calculators, the number 
five was presented to them as a material hahd, and 
the word involved a real image, of which they became 
conscious in uttering it. The number and the hand 
were consequently fused together in their respective 
images, and signified something actually combined 
together, which effected in a material form the genesis 
of this numerical representation. But the material 
entity gradually ‘disappeared, the image faded and 
was divested of its personality, and only the phonetic 
nptation five remained, which no longer recalls a 
‘hand, the origin of the several numerals, nor words 
connected with it. It is now a mere sign, apart from 
any rational idea. The same may be said of the 
other numerals. 

We give these few examples, which apply to 
all words, since they all follow the same course. 
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beginning witb the real and primitive image, sub- 
jectively effecting their peculiar meaning. Hence vre 
see hovT the intrinsic law of myth is evolved in every 
human act in diverse ways, but always with the same 
results. 

In fact, before articulate speech, for which man 
was adapted by his organs and physiological con- 
ditions, was formulated into words for things and 
words for shape, man like animals thought in images ; 
he associated and dissociated, he composed and de- 
composed, he moved and removed images, which 
sufficed for all individual and immediate operations 
of his mind. The relations of things were felt, or 
rather seen through his inwafd representation of them 
as in a picture, expressing in a material form the re- 
spective positions of figures and objects which, since 
they are remote from him, can only be expressed by 
such words as nearer, lotcer or higher, faint or clear, 
by more vivid or paler tints, such as we see in a 
running stream, in the forms of clouds, in the reci- 
procal relations of all objects represfented in painting. 

In order to understand the primeval process of 
thought by means of images, it is necessary to 
conceive such a picture as living and mobile, and 
constantly forming a fresh combination of parts; 
Aiidmais have not, and primeval man had not, the 
pbbnetie eigns or words which give an individmil 
chariieter to the images, and so represent them thijit by 
eomlnaing these images in an articulate form, thought 
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may be represented by signs; and in and through 
these a universal and objective mode of exercising the 
intellectual faculty of reasoning has been created. 

Speech can, by means of reflex memory, produce 
at will the particular images already classifled in the 
mind, and this makes the process of reasoning pos- 
sible ; since such a process becomes more easy by 
the use oi signs to which the attention can revert. 
The relative size of objects, and the like qualities, 
which are at first regarded as so many different intui- 
tions in space, are defined by words or gestures, 
and are thus subjected to comparative analogy ; but 
in the early stages of language these relations were 
presented in an extrinsic form by phonetic signs, and 
l)ecame images which in some sort represented one 
particular state of consciousness with respect to the 
two things compared. Galton, speaking of the 
Damaras, tells us that they find great difficulty in 
counting more than five, since they have not another 
hand with which to grasp the fingers which represent 
the units. When they lose any of their cattle, they 
do not discover the loss by the diminution of the 
number, but by missing a familiar object. If two 
packets of tobacco are given to them as the regulation 
price of a sheep, they will be altogether at a loss to 
understand the receipt of four packets in exchange 
for two sheep. Such examples might be multiplied 
to any extent. 

We repeat that when not endowed with speech, or 
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some analogous means, animals and man think in 
images, and the relations between these images are 
observed in the simultaneousness and succession of 
theiv real differences ; these images are combined, 
associated, and compared by the development of reflex 
power, and hence arises thd estimate of their concrete 
relations. Of this we have another proof, observed by 
Eomanes in a lecture on the intelligence of animals, 
and confirmed by myself, in the condition of deaf- 
mutes before they are educated, in whose case the ex- 
trinsic sign and figure takes the place of the phonetic 
and articulate sign. Where speech is wanting, it is still 
possible to follow a conscious and imaginative jirocess 
of reasoning, but not to rise to the higher abstract 
ideas which may be generated by such reasoning. 
The thought of deaf-mutes always assumes the most 
concrete form, and one who was educated late in life 
informed Eomanes that he had always before thought 
in images. I know no instance of a deaf-mute who 
has independently attained to an advanced intel- 
lectual stage, or who has been able without education 
to form any conception of a supernatural world. E. 
S. Smith assorts that one of his deaf-mute pupils 
believed, before his education, that the Bible had 
been printed in the heavens by a printing press of 
enormous power ; and Graham Bell speaks of a deaf- 
mute who supposed that people werit to church to 
dp honour to the clergyman. In short, the intellectual 
condition of uneducated deaf-mutes is on a level with 
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that of animals, as far as the possibility of forming 
abstract ideas is concerned, and they think in images. 

There is a well-known instance in the deplorable 
condition of Laura Bridgman, who from the time she 
was two years old, was deaf and dumb, blind, and 
even without the sense of taste, so that the sense of 
toucli was all that * remained. By persevering and 
tender instruction, she attained to an intellectual 
condition which was relatively high. A careful study 
of her case showed that she had been altogeth& with- 
out intuitive knowledge of causes, of the absolute, and 
of God. Howe doubts whether she had any idea of 
space and time, but this was not absolutely proved, 
since as far as distance was concerned, she seemed 
to estimate it by muscular sensation. Everything 
showed that she thought in images. Although with- 
out any sensation of light or sound, she made certain 
noises in her throat to indicate different people when 
she was conscious of their presence or when she 
thought of them, so that she was naturally impelled 
to express every thought or sensation, not externally 
perceived, by a sign; and this shows the tendency 
of every idea and image towards an extrinsic form. 
She often conversed with herself, generally making 
signs with one hand and replying with the other. 
It was evident that a muscular sign or the motion of 
the fingers was substituted for the phonetic signs of 
'Speech, and in this way ideas and images received 
their necessarily extrinsic form. The image was em- 
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bodied in a muscular act and motion, and in this way 
thought had its concrete representation. The same 
results would, as far as we know, be obtained from 
others in the same unhappy conditions as Laura 
Bridgman. 

It is therefore clear thal primitive language was 
only a vocal and individual sign of material images, 
and it was for a long while restricted to these con- 
crete limits. Since the vocal signs of the relations 
of thidgs arc less easily expressed, these relations 
were at first set forth by gestures, by a movement of 
the whole person, and especially of the hands and 
face. This preliminary action is helped by the 
imitative faculty with which children and uncultured 
peoples are more especially endowed, of which we 
have also instances in the higher animals nearest to 
man. The negroes imitate the gestures, clothing, and 
customs of white men in the most extraordinary and 
grotesque manner,' and so do the natives of New 
Zealand. The Kamschatkans have a great power of 
imitating other men and animals, and this is also the 
case with the inhabitants of Vancouver. Herndon was 
astonished by the mimic arts of the Brazilian Indians^ 
and Wilkes made the same observation on the Pata- 
gonians. This faculty is still more apparent in the 
lover races. Many travellers have spoken of the 
extraordinary tendency to imitation among the Fue-, 
and, according to Monat, the Andaman 
are not less disposed to mimicry and imita- 
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liion. Mitchell states that the Australians possess 
the same power. 

This fact also applies to the languages of ex- 
tremely rude and savage peoples. Some American 
Indians, for instance, help out their sentences and 
make them intelligible by contortion of their features 
and other gesticulations, and the same observation 
was made by Schweinwurth of an African tribe. The 
language of the Bosjesmanns requires so man^ signs 
to make the meaning of their words intelligible 
that it cannot be understood in the dark. These 
facts partly explain the natural genesis of human 
languages. 

"We. have learned from our earlier observations 
that phenomena appear to the perceptive faculty of 
primitive man as subjects endowed with power. The 
subjectivity of these phenomena, their intrinsic con- 
ditions and actions are fused into speech, which is 
their living and conscious symbol; and it is clear 
that the evolution of language &om the concrete to 
the symbolical, and hence to the simple sign of the 
object, divested of its original power, is analogous to 
that of myth. 

This law of evolution also applies to the art of 
■writing, which is at first only the precise copy of the 
image ; it is next transformed into an analogous 
symbol, and then into an alphabetical sign, which 
serves as the simple expression of the conception, 
divested of its originally representative faculty. 
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Hence it is apparent that the evolution of m3rth 
conforms to the general law of the evolution of huihan 
thought, of all its products and arts in their manifold 
ramifications. From the image, the informing subject, 
from the conception and the myth, the necessity 
cycle is accomplished in re^ilar phases, wherever the 
ethnic temperament and capacity and extrinsic circum- 
stances permit it, until the rational idea is reached, 
the sign or cipher which becomes the powerful instru- 
ment df the exercise and generalization of thought. 

In order to show the cflicacy of the mythical and 
scientific faculty of thought comprised in the systems 
of ancient and modem philosophy, and its slow 
progress towards positive and rational science, we will 
adduce an instance from the people in whom such 
an evolution was accomplished, aided by all the 
civilized peoples in reciprocal communication with 
them. Let us see how this faculty was manifested 
in the Greeks at a time when they first attempted 
to mduce the earlier and scanty knowledge of nature 
to a system. 

In Greece the historical course of this faculty 
ramified into two classes of research, which were at 
that time objective, the Ionic and the Pythagorean 
schools. In the former, the phenomenon and nature 
were assumed to be the direct object of knowledge, 
while in the latter the object in view was the idea' 
a^d harmony of things. Influenced by earlier and 
jpopular traditions, a mythical and philosophic system 
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arose in the Ionic school, which was exclusively 
devoted to physical speculations. In Lower Italy, 
on the contrary, and in colonies which were for the 
most part Doric, a science was constituted which, 
although it included physics and natural phe- 
nomena, did not only consider their material value, 
but sought to extract from their laws and harmony 
a criterion of good and evil. Ritter observes' that 
the intimate connection between the Pjdhagorean 
philosophy and lyrical music — of which thJ5 origin 
was sought as a clue to explain the world — shows 
how far this philosophy was consonant with Doric 
thought. This historic process is quite natural, 
since the speculations of philosophy are 'first directed 
to physical phenomena, as they aro displayed in 
inward and in external life, and then rise to the 
consideration of specific types, in a word, to the 
general and the universal. 

Throughout this philosophical evolution the con- 
sideration is mainly from the objective point of view, 
and this is in conformity mth the intellectual evolu- 
tion of reason, since the mind is first occupied with 
the knowledge of things. In accordance with tradition 
and the logic of things, Ionic speculation was developed 
before the Doric. The Eleatic school followed from 
the two former, although its development was 
contemporary with the more perfect stage of these, 
and its influence upon them was to. some extent 
reactionary. 
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Thales taught that everything was derived from 
one unique principle, namely water. The ancients 
believed that the land was separated from the water 
by a primitive and mythical process, a belief which 
had its source in the appearance of aqueous and 
meteorological phenomena; so that the teaching of 
Thales followed the earliest popular traditions, of 
which wo find traces in the Indies, in Egypt, in the 
book of Genesis, and in many legends diffused through 
the world even in modem times. He said that 
everything was nourished by moisture, from which 
heat itself was derived, and that moisture was the 
seed of all things ; that water is the origin of this 
moisture, and since all things are derived from it 
it is the primitive principle of the world. We see 
how much this theory is concerned with natural 
phenomena in their life, nutrition, and birth by 
means of seed. He regarded the world as a living 
being, which had been evolved from an imperfect 
germ of moisture. This mode of animating the 
world, which consists in tracing the development of a 
germ already in existence, reappears in other parts 
of his philosophy. He saw life in the appearance of 
death, and held the loadstone and yellow amber to 
be animate bodies, declaring generally that the world 
is alive, and filled with demons and genii.* 

.We trace the basis of these ideas in traditions 
jaioir to Thales, declaring the world to be a living 
, , 4 AilMot., animal Cic., De hgihut; Dio^., Lae. 
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being, and that everything was derived from a 
primitive condition of germs. The same opinion 
was held by Hippo, by Diogenes of ApoUonia, by 
Heraclitus, and by Anaxagoras. Aristotle states 
that the theory of development by germs was ex- 
tremely ancient in his time. The other philosophers 
of the Ionic and successive schools mingled these 
fanciful ideas with the systematic arrangement of their 
theories as to the origin and constitution of the world, 
.so that it is unnecessary to refer to them, since the 
method and conceptions are identical. 

It is evident from this sketch that while thought 
gradually evolved a more rational system of general 
knowledge, the earlier idols and primitive mythical 
interpretations were not abandoned, although they 
assumed a larger and more scientific form. Thales 
and others assigned a mechanical origin to things, 
such as water, fire, or the like, which was contrary 
to anthropomorphic ideas; yet they still regarded the 
world as a living being, developed and perfected by 
the same laws and functions as all plants and 
animals, and they peopled it with genii and demons, 
thus handing on the earliest and rudest traditions 
of the race. ’ 

While the scientific faculty was gathering strength 
and leading the way to a more rational considera- 
tion of the world and natural phenomena, really ad- 
vancing beyond the earlier ideas which had been 
almost wholly mythical, myth was stiU the matrix of 
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thought, although its envelopment was i)artly rent 
asunder and was becoming transparent. From this 
brief notice of the Ionic philosophy, sufficient for 
our purpose, let us return to the Pythagorean school, 
in which, although the faculty at work is essentially 
objective, there is a closer consideration of the analo- 
gies between thought and the world, and the ground 
is more often retraced, so that theory assumes a more 
intellectual form. 

The Pythagoreans represented the origin of the 
world as the union of the two opposite principles of 
the illiinitahle and the limited, of the equal and the 
unequal. Yet they conceive this to be a primitive 
union, since they formulated the supreme principle 
as equal— unequal. (Aiist. Met. xii. 7.) They held 
the infinite to be the 7 >lncc of the one. There w^as an 
attraction between the two principles, wdiich was 
termed the act of hreathiwj ; hence the void entered 
into the world and separated things from each other. 
Thus their conception of the world was that of a 
concourse of opposite principles. They represented 
its limits as a unity and as the true beginning of 
multiplicity. They regarded the development of the 
world as a process of life regulated by the primitive 
principles contained in the world ; its breath or life 
depended on the breaking forth of the infinite void in 
Uranus, and the time which is termed the interval 
of all nature penetrates at once and with the breath 
into the world. All therefore emanates from one^ 
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and all is at the same time governed by one supreme 
power. Number is everything, and is the essence of 
things, but the triad includes all number, since it 
contains the beginning, middle, and end. Everything 
is derived from the primitive one and from the 
principal number ; and since this number in breath- 
ing its vital evolution into the void is divided into 
many units, everything is derived from the multiplicity 
of these units or numbers. 

Since, by his idea of the source of univers^al order, 
Pythagoras partly accepted the theocovsmic monad 
as the final and necessary root of all life, and of all 
that is knowablc, ho could not fail to see the converti- 
bility of the unit into the Being. But if the unit must 
always i^recede tlic manifold, there is a first unit from 
which all the others proceed ; if this first and eternal 
unit is at the same time the absolute being, it 
follows that number and the world have a common 
origin and a common esser ''e, and that the intrinsic 
causes and possible combinations of number are 
virtually accomplished in the development of the 
world, and these causes and combinations are ideal 
forms of this development. The monad is developed 
by these laws through all the generative processes of 
nature, while at the same time it remains eternal in 
the system of the universe ; so that things not only 
have their origin and essence, their place and time 
according to numerical causes, but each is in effect a 
number as far as its individual iiroperties and the 
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universal process of cosmic life are concerned* ;Tlie 
reason of the number must depend upon the substance,, 
by the configurations of which it is defined, divided, 
added, and multiplied, and to this geometry is added, 
which measures all things in ^relation to themselves 
and others. This eternal cause' makes it intelligible 
that if immaterial principles precede and govern the 
whole material world, it is also by means of these that 
the classification of science is in intrinsic agreement 
with th&t of nature. Numbers have their value in 
music, in gymnastics, in medicine, in morals, in 
politics, in all branches of science. The Pythagorean 
arithmetic is the bond and universal logic of the 
knowable. But at the same time Pythagoras and his 
school peoi)led the world with demons and genii, which 
were the causes of disease ; they did not abandon the 
old mythical ideas of the incarnation of si)irits and tlie 
transmigration of souls — ^theories and beliefs, which 
recur in nearly all primitive and savage peoples. 

In this vast Pythagorean scheme, which contyasts 
with that of the Ionic school of physics, thought ia, 
more explicitly freed from the ruder mythical ideas, 
and rises to a more intelligent and rational conceptito 
of the world, but the ancient popular traditions still 
persist, and there is an evident entification of number. 
The primitive monad, numbers, their genesis and 
t^iibns, are not regarded as abstract conceptions, 
necessary foy understanding the order of nature, and, 
a meir^ly Jo^cal .fanction of the mind; they are the 
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substantial essence whicli underlies all mythical repre- 
sentations. Although the essential life of the world is 
considered from a more abstract point of view, yet the 
mythical analogy of animal life evidently finds a place 
in the breath of the void and of time, assumed to be 
independent entities. The subsequent train of beliefs 
in spirits, of their incarnations and transmigrations, 
are closely connected with the phantasmagoria of the 
past, and display their mythical genesis ; yet b^ their 
deeper and more explicit thought they may be said to 
infuse intellectual life into the world and into science 
which relates to it. In this first rational classification 
of science by the Greeks, botli on its physical and its 
ideal side, thought sometimes issues in the simple 
contemplation of manifold nature, while it still con- 
tinues mythical in its fundamental conceptions and 
spiritual corollaries ; myth, however, instead of being 
altogether anthropomorphic, begins to become scien- 
tific. 

I must here be allowed to quote a hymn in 
the Eig-Veda, which was histdrically earlier than the 
primitive philosophy of Greece, but which reveals 
the same tendency, the same mythical and scientific 
teaching in its interpretation of the world. In 
this hymn, which has been translated and explained 
by Max Muller, we see how boldly the problem of the 
origin of the world is stated (hymn 129, book x.) — 

..“Nor Anght nor Nought existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched abovsi 
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What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the water's fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death— -yet was there nought immortal. 

There was no confine betwixt day and night ; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled ^ 

• In gloom profound — an ocean without light — 

The germ that still lay covered ih the? husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the now spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in the ir hearts discemed, 

^'ondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated, (lomes this spark from earth. 

Piercing and alhpcrvading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose — 

Nature below, aud power and will above — 

Who knows the secret ? who prcxdaiiued it bore, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 

The gods tliemsclves came later into being — 

Wlio knows from whence this great creation sprang? 

Ho from whom all this groat creation came, 

Whether his will created or was muto, 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven. 

He knows it — or perchance even Ho knows not .” 

It is eviuent that in this hymn, the expression of the 
moment when human thought was partly freed from 
the earlier anthropomorphic ideas, the scientific faculty 
which attempts a rational explanation of the world is 
shown ; and although this is an isolated inspiration of 
the prophet, yet it shadows forth the conclusions to 
which the primitive Hellenic speculation came when 
it was deliberately exerted to solve the problem of 
ofe&tion. In fact, there is here an intimation of tho 
latere, of the void or deep abyss, as the beginnings of 
th»iw'a(Id ; of the breath of the One, the hidden germ 
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of things developed by means of heat ; of productive 
powers as a lower, and energy as a higher form of 
nature ; of conceptions found in the Ionic, the Pytha- 
gorean, and the Eleatic philosophies, which all con- 
verge into the one. All belong to the same Aryan 
race. 

The Vedic composition represents in Di/dvdprthiri 
the close connection between the two divinities. Heaven 
and Earth, the one considered as the active and 
creative principle, the other as that which is passive 
and fertilized : the same ideas, more or less worked 
out, underlie not only the first philosophies, but 
successive theories and systems. The worship of 
water, of fire, and of air involved their personification, 
and they then became exciting principles, in accord- 
ance with the law of evolution which we have laid 
down. In the Eig-Veda, as well as in the Zendavesta, 
the waters are collectively invoked by their special 
name upas, and they are termed the mothers, the 
divine, which contain the amrta or ambrosia, and all 
healing powers. In Agni and its Vedic transformations 
we clearly trace the worship of fire, and its cosmic 
value. The Vedic worship of the air is Vayu, from* tv/, 
to breathe, who is associated with the higher gods, and 
especially with Indra, ruler of the atmosphere ; next 
comes liudra, the god of storms, accompanied by the 
Maniti, the w^inds ; and in the Zendavesta the air is 
invoked as an element. Hence we see that a more 
rational conception of the genesis of the world succeeds^ 
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to these earlier representations and personifications of 
the elements ; representations which in another form 
endure throughout the course of human thought. 

It is now necessary to consider the other period of 
the m3rthical and scientific evolution which had itd 
definitive conclusion in Plato and Aristotle, teachers 
who even now to some extent influence the two great 
currents of speculative science. For us, however, it 
is moi'e important to consider the Platonic teaching 
as that in which the mythical evolution of the earlier 
representations has full and clear expression; while 
in the Aristotelian philosophy an element of dissolu- 
tion is already at work which throws some light on the 
illusions of the Platonic school. 

We must bear in mind that the spontaneous and 
even the reflective intellectual faculty 'gradually 
assimilated special and independent myths into 
comprehensive types, which referred to all natural 
objects. Next, the incarnation of spirits inoduced the 
earliest forms of polytheism, and these were slowly 
classified into more concentric circles, and finally into 
a single hierarchical system. Owing to the attitude 
and ethnic temperament of the Greeks, the glorious 
anthropomorphism of their Olympus arose in a more 
yivid form than elsewhere, and it was impersonated 
iR the aU-powerfol and all-seeing Zeus, ruler of the 
of gods and men. This process, modified in 
a lhpttsand ymys, was carried on in all raees. Henbe 
it nte^ed that every object had a type, its god; 
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everything was typically individuated in an anthropo- 
morphid entity in such a way that there arose a 
natural dualism between the phenomena, facts, and 
cosmic orders on the one side, and on the other the 
hierarchy of gods who represented them and over 
whom they presided. The Hellenic philosophies prior 
to Plato, both physical and intellectual, and also the 
psychological morality of Socrates, had already accom- 
plished the first evolution of this typical stage of uni- 
versal polytheism, substituting for anthropomorphic 
representations physical and intellectual principles and 
powers. Thought was educated in its inward exercise, 
as well as in the observation of facts and, ideal repre- 
sentations. But — and this constituted the first evolu- 
tion of anthropomorphism in general — these powers 
all expressed the thing in its general and phenomenal 
form ; it was endowed mth merely zoomorphic force, 
and the world was regarded as physiologically living. 

Plato, impelled by the foregoing evolution, and 
by the large and exquisitely aesthetic chai’acter of his 
genius, accomplished the second and altogether in- 
tellectual stage of evolution by inverting the problem ; 
he affirmed that the final and intrinsic result of the 
exercise of thought was its earlier and eternal essence, 
extrinsic and objective. The types which were first 
fetishes and then polytheistic were transformed into 
the physical and intellectual principles of the world, 
divested of all mythical and extrinsic form as far as 
their material organization was concerned. Plato held 
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that Buch types were really ideal, as in fact they had 
unconsciously been from the first ; that is, that it 
was simply a logical conception of species and genera 
which is natural to human thought; a conception 
necessary for the spontaneous as well as for the 
reflex and scientific processes of thought. From the 
type, the specific idea, the generalization into the idea 
of each special object was easy, since each object, has 
its psychical representation in the mind. Special 
and specific ideas were then arranged in a certain 
order, and those Avhich are more general in a con- 
centric and systematic classification ; this had been 
also the case in the earlier polytheistic sj^stem, since 
the process of the intelligence naturally arranges all 
its rei^resentations. But he did not stop here, nor 
indeed was it possible for him to do so. 

We know that the intelligence does not only under- 
stand objects, but fheir relations to each other, by 
moans of its comparative faculty; these relations 
were, as in the case of animals, at first intuitively 
perceived by direct observation and the alternate and 
reciprocal motion of the images, and they were first 
presented to the imagination and then embodied in 
speech. We have said in the foregoing chapters that 
in primitive thought these relations involved an active 
entity, and were in a word entified. Plato, pursuing 
his intellectual process of reasoning, and the re- 
ciprocal properties of ideas, noted the ideality of these 
relations so far as they are a psychical representation^ 
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and hence he was constrained by the unconscious 
evolution of thought to affirm that an idea was present 
in every relation, and thus the great, the little, the 
less, the more, had their ideal representatives in the 
general construction of his theory. But man is not 
only an intellectual, but an active, sentient, living 
being, tending to an* object as an individual and a 
social subject. So that ho not only attains to the 
understanding of ideal truth, but also of the good and 
the beautiful. According to Plato, the Good Snd the 
Beautiful must also necessarily be Ideas of a general 
character, like those which embrace all ideal relations 
whatever. Suico they are universal, and due to the 
innate impulse of thought towards concentric as- 
cension, they must rank as the sum and apex 
of ideas, so that the Good is emphatically tfic 
Idea, or God. On turning to the world of sensations, 
or of particular objects, ideas are the eternal model 
(paradigm) according to which things arc made ; these 
are the images (idoli) of which the others are the 
imperfect copies (viimcsi). The world of sense is 
itself only a symbol, an allegory, a figure. As in 
the sensible world there is a scale of beings from the 
lowest to the most perfect, that is to the material 
universe, so in the sphere of intellect, the type of the 
world, ideas are combined together by higher ideas, 
and these again by others still higher, and so on to 
the apex, the ultimate, supreme, omnipotent Idea, 
the Good which indudes and sums up the whole. 
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Plato holds that matter is not the body, but that 
'which may become the body by the plastic action of 
the idea, as Weber well expresses it; matter con- 
sidered in itself is the indefinite (apeiron), the in- 
definable (aoristmt), and the amorphous, and it 
is eo-etemal •with ideas, and inert ; from the union 
of ideas and matter the cosmos had its origin, the 
image of the invisible deity, God in power, the 
living organism (Zoon), possessing a body, sense, a 
definite object, a soul. The body of the universe has 
the form of a sphere, the most beantiftil which can 
be conceived ; tlie circle described in revolving is also 
the most perfect motion. 

The stars first had their sout^ce in the Idea of 
Good ; first the fixed stars, then the planets, then the 
earth, created deitien; the earth produced organized 
beings, beginning with man, the crowning work and 
object of all the rest; the fruits of the earth were 
made to nourish him, and animals were made to 
become the abode of fallen souls. Man, the micro- 
cosm, is reason 'within a soul, which is in its turn con- 
tained in a body. The whole body is organized with 
a view to this reason. The head, the seat of reason, 
is round because this is the most perfect form. The 
breast is the seat of generous passions, while the 
bestial appetites are found in the belly and intestines. 

The human soul, like the soul of the world, con- 
inpitortaljmd mortal elements ; the intelligence 
and sraisuality. The immortality of the 
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soul is also proved by the memory. The subsequent 
union of life and matter in the production of the 
-universe is the work of an intermediate, equivocal 
being, the demiurgos. Thus Plato opposes the eternity 
of the intelligence to Ionic materialism, and the 
eternity of matter to the monistic theory of the 
Eleatics. 

In the genesis of nature we again find the syn- 
thetic conception of the elements, which ’ he estimates 
to be four; to which geometrical forms correspond, 
and the world was finally organized after its human 
type. He divides the soul into several distinct and 
independent iDowers, which are over revolving be- 
tween life and death : they inhabit the stars and 
depend upon them, since the soul which has been 
righteous on earth will be happy after death in the star 
to which it was originally destined; but those who 
on earth only desire hero bodily pleasures will wander 
as shades round the tombs, or will migrate into the 
bodies of various animals. He constitutes the stars 
into contingent and sensible gods : they have beauti- 
ful and immortal bodies of a round form, and are 
made of fire. He asserts poetic inspiration and 
madness to be the result of demoniac possession, 
and says with Socrates that those who deny de- 
moniac powers are themselves demoniacs. 

We see from this account the mythical origin of 
all that concerns the organization and genesis of the 
world, the destinies and nature of the soul, since these 

Q 
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are sublimated myths ; the elements are first regarded 
as deities, and the world is made in the image of man, 
and considered to be alive ; the stars and the earth 
are endowed with life and intelligence; the fate of 
souls before and after death, their recollection of a 
prior existence, their transmigrations and wanderings 
around the tombs, demoniac possession in inspiration 
and madness, arc all very ancient mythical represen- 
tations, which form a great part of the theoretical and 
spiritual cosmogony of savages in all times and places. 
We have seen that not only relatively civilized peoples, 
but those which are quite savage divide souls into 
distinct parts : throughout Africa, America, and Asia, 
there is a belief in the transmigration of souls into 
animals, plants, and other objects. The Tasmanians 
believed that their souls would ascend to the stars 
and abide there ; and all savages hold the demoniac 
possession of inspired persons, of madmen, and of the 
sick, which has led to what may be called a diabolic 
pathology. The general conception of the world as a 
living animal, with all the tendencies ascribed to it 
by Plato, is only the primeval fact of the animation 
and personification of phenomena applied to the 
general idea of the imiverse. Hence it is easy to see 
how much of Plato’s physics and psychology are due 
to the necessary and historic course of m3H;h, and to 
the schools into which myth had been modified before 
his time. 

; We must dwell more particularly on his theory of 
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ideas, since in this the advance made by Plato in the 
evolution of myth really consists, and it marks a very 
definite stage which had and still has a powerful 
influence on subsequent and modern thought. 

We have already shown how, by the logical power 
of thought, this phase in the ideal evolution of myth 
was reached, and we have traced it in an inchoate 
form in various rude peoples, as well as in its ulti- 
mate modification in Plato. In his writings it takes 
the form of a complete, vast, and organic theory. 
The logical conceptions and representative ideas, 
idols peculiar to the mind, which were at first in- 
volved in fetishtic and anthropomorphic images, are 
now divested of their earlier wrappings, and are 
classified as the intellectual ideas which they really 
are, and which they have become by the innate and 
reflex exercise of human thought. But on account 
of the faculty which ever governs our immediate 
perception of internal and external things they could 
not in Plato’s time, nor indeed in that of many sub- 
sequent philosophers, remain as simple intellectual 
signs of the process of reason. This faculty influenced 
these conceptions, these psychical forms, whether 
particular, specific, or general, and they became living 
subjects, like phenomena, objects, shades, images in 
dreams, normal and abnormal hallucinations. Thus 
the Ideas in Plato became, reflectively and theoreti- 
cally, enUUes with an intrinsic existence, eternal, divine, 
and absolute essences. But the fetish, the anthropo* 
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inorphio idol, was not only regarded as a living bat 
as a causative subject ; the same power was likewise 
infused into the Ideas, and they were held to be causes 
of particular things, of which they were the earlier 
and eternal type. Thus the myth in the Platonic 
Ideas became scientific, but it continued to be a myth ; 
the substance varied, but the form was the same. 
The objective phenomena of the world had first been 
personified, or their fanciful images were assiuned to 
be objective ; now the world of reason was personified, 
and mythology became intellectual instead of cosmic. 

Those who opposed Plato’s theory of ideas said 
that he realized abstractions, or personified ideas; 
but no one, as 1 think, perceived the natural process 
which led him to do so, nor explained the faculty by 
which he was necessarily influenced. Plato’s theory 
was only an ultimate phase of the evolution of the 
vague a>nd primitive animation of the world, which 
had passed through fetishism, polytheism, and the 
worship of the elements of nature, and had reached 
the entification and subjectivity of ideas, which was 
also attained by natural science, after passing through 
its mythical envelopment. We have noted the causes, 
which in the case of the earlier philosophers happened 
to be objective, while they were in Plato’s case sub- 
jective, owing to the character and tempemment of 
his min d ; both 'conduced to the development and 
' tHEdhetic. sidendom' of this teaching among the Greeks. 
^Ni^ jtsaohing of Plato, which bad more or less influ- 
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ence on all the earlier civilized peoples, of his own 
and subsequent times, and which was also involved 
in the mythical representations of later savages, 
assumed an aspect which varied with the special 
history, the ethnic temperament, the geographical 
and extrinsic conditions of different peoples; but 
considered in itself, it is always the same, and is the 
necessary result of the evolution of myth and of 
thought. Since the evolution of myth leads to the 
gradual genesis of science, which becomes more 
rational as myth is transformed from the material 
to the ideal, ideas are substituted for myths, and 
laws, as Vico well observes, for the canons of poetry. 

This noble and more rational theory of eternal 
and causative Ideas resembles anthropomorphic poly- 
theism in concentrating into one supremo Idea the 
intellectual Zeus, the Being of beings, according to 
another mythical and scientific representation by 
Aristotle, and it was afterwards combined with the 
Semitic idea of the Absolute. This w'as fused with 
the Logos, the Platonic demiurgos of Messianic ideas, 
and afterwards produced the universal philosophy and 
religion of Catholicism, which dominated and still 
dominates over thought with vigorous tenacity, and 
extends into all the civilized world inhabited by 
European races. We do not only trace the same 
thought, modified, classified, and perfected in the 
Fourth Gospel, in the Councils, the Fathers, and the 
schoolmen, but also in independent philosophies. In 
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our oifn time it has assumed new forms, derived 
from the rapid progress made in cosmic and ex- 
perimental sciences, even in those which are ap-* 
parently the most rationalizing. It is manifest in 
Hegel, Fichte, and Schelliug, nor is it' difficult to trace 
it in the latest and artificial theories of the schools 
of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. In all these cases 
the entification of logical conceptions is evident ; in 
all there is an arbitrary personification of a conception 
or of a fundamental Idea. 

In order fully to understand the evolution of 
thought in myth and science, it is necessary to con- 
sider the other schools which arose in Greece, prior 
to, and contemporaneously with, Plato, as we shall 
thus obtain a more comprehensive idea of the course 
of such a development. In addition to the natural 
and partly ideal schools, the Ionic, the Eleatic, the 
Pythagorean and the Platonic, there arose those of 
Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, which might 
be called mechanical, ' and that of Aristotle, which 
takes a middle course between the idea and the ffict, 
between the dynamic and the mechanical explanation 
of the universe. 

In an inteUectual people like the Greeks th^e 
arose, in addition to the speculative theories already 
mentioned, other opinions which were derived from 
minds singularly ffiee ffiom mythical ideas; the 
Ufodd was considered as a concourse of indepmi- 
!id^.atoms ; its genesis thus became more conform-' 
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able -with abstract mathematical calculation, effected 
by this combination of simple bodies and the evo^ 
Intion of elements. This was what Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus undertook to teach, pass- 
ing beyond, the natural and ideal myths, in order 
to take their stand on the movement of isolated parts 
as the maker of the universe. Hence followed the 
theory of atoms, and the mechanical construction of 
the world, of bodies and souls, their continual com- 
position and decomposition. Since, however, these 
were mere speculations, not supported by experi- 
mental methods and ade^iuatc instruments, mythical 
forms were confounded with the mechanical ex- 
planation of the world, such as the altogether, 
anthropomorphic conception of gods who were dis- 
solved and formed again ; the sensible effluvium from 
images, an effluvium which revealed the ancient 
belief in the normal and abnormal personification of 
imaginary forms, and of ideas. Yet the character of 
this teaching was progressive and rational in com- 
parison with the mythical and ideal theory of 
Plato, and with the schools and religions which 
emanated from him, even up to our time, and 
thought was strongly stimulated in its opposition to 
the continuance of myth. 

The influence of this school was' confirmed by the 
Aristotelian teaching; if on the one side Aristotle 
inclined towards the mythical entities of Plato, and 
the old zoomorphic conception of the world, on the 
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other his theory of perception and of ideas, his 
amazing observations in physiology and anatomy, 
and his natural classification of the animal kingdom, 
induced a positive tendency of thought, an a posteriori 
method of observation, which awakened the intelligence 
and predisposed it to a more rational and scientific 
evolution. His goocentric ideas of cosmogony, his 
logical forms, the human architecture of the world, 
his conception of the Being who was the end and 
cause of motion in all things, were indeed obstinately 
maintained by the philosophy of Catholics and 
schoolmen, and served as an obstacle to the real 
progress of science; but on the other hand, his 
general method of observing nature, the discoveries 
which he made, and the tendency of his researches, as 
well as the importance he assigned to consciousness 
in the formation of ideas, did much to - foster in- 
dependent inquiry in the history of human thought ; 
and coupled with the earlier mechanical schools, he 
prepared the way for the evolution of modem science. 
This is not the place for tracing the simultaneous 
comrse of the evolution of the ideal and mechanical 


schools during the ages which separate us from their 
origin ; and while the influence of the one gradually 
waned, the other gained strength, although in a 
^oradic way, first among privileged minds, and then 
mdro generally. 

. dt|- necessarily' happened that as the evolution of 
th||p|^. weni 01^ impelled by- its early tendencies. 
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both mechanical and positive, the ideal system was 
also modified, and gave place to sounder and truer 
theories. This great fact, the ultimate evolution of 
our own time. Was effected on the one side by 
psychological analysis, and on the other by the direct 
and experimental observation of nature. Setting 
aside the gradual preparation which led up to this 
point, we can consider Descartes and Galileo as the 
representatives of these two great factors ; since the 
one by the analysis of thought, the other by natural 
experiments, overthrew the mythical ideas, although 
without being aware that the achievement would 
produce such grand results. 

The Platonic Ideas wore objective to the mind, 
and independent of it, since they were regarded as a 
divine, concrete, absolute world in themselves. The 
earlier evolution of myth and science relied upon this 
and were resolved into it. But we know that the 
process of thought is continuous in historic races, 
and that myth is gradually divested of its personality 
and assumes a more intellectual form in the mind. 
Thus the material Idea passed into an intellectual 
conception ; that which first appeared in an objective 
and extrinsic form became subjective and intrinsic, a 
transition which was effected by the nominalists. 
This gave rise to a cognition which was altogether 
psychological; at first reality was wholly objective, 
and the ideas were only a sublime intellectual myth,, 
but now the ^.objective world disappeared, and the 
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intellect ■which formulated the conception was the 
only real thing. In virtue of the faculty of entifica- 
tion, only the mind and its ideas were real, the world 
and all which it contained had a doubtful existence. 
This tendency Had its ultimate expression in Fichte, 
who created the universe by means of the Ego, thus 
transforming the earlier objective myth into one 
which was wonderfully subjective. Descartes donhted 
about everything beyond the range of his own thought, 
and was the first to overthrow the former ideal 
realism, and to lead the way to science, and to more 
rational analysis. To him the teaching of Spinoza 
and Kant was really due, as well as the English 
schools which had so much to do with the destruction 
of the earlier mythical edifice of ideas. 

But, as 1 have already observed, if this great 
rational progress were important on the one side, on 
the other it produced a more spiritualized form of 
myth, namely the subjective, which became still more 
powerful in the philosophy of Eant. While some 
thinkers sought to resolve and dissolve the objective 
myth, they did it in such a way as to add strength to 
the subjective form of myth and science, for which 
Descartes had prepared the way; the theory of 
Spinoza and of the German school in general 
fundamentally consists in the substitution of entified 
lotnas and dialectics of the mind for the earlier 
phjeettye forms of ideas. A great error was rectified, 
and the jbrmer phs<se. of the intellectual evolution 
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of myth disappeared, in favour of another which, 
although still erroneous, was more rational and 
independent. 

The subjective and still mythical representations, 
either of the mind or of external objects, were after- 
wards reduced to trae science by positive and experi- 
mental methods, aided by instruments, and confirmed 
by the discoveries of Galileo and of his disciples 
throughout the civilized world. He was in modern 
times another great factor of the dissolution of myth, 
so far as it is definitive. Nature was made subordinate 
to weight and measure, and to their mathematical and 
mechanical proportions in various phenoniena ; these 
were deduced from experiment and the use of instru- 
ments, the factors which in the hands of Galileo and 
his great successors in all civilized nations, destroyed 
and are still destroying the old mythical conception of 
the world. In astronomy they overthrew the catholic 
tenet of the geocentric constitution of the heavens ; 
they shattered the spheres in which they were confined, 
opened* infinite space, and peopled it with an infinite 
number of stars, and in the attraction of gravity they 
discovered the universal law of motion in the firma- 
ment. Thus all the mythical representations of the 
system of the world, whether Aristotelian, Ptolemaic, 
or Biblical, vanished for ever, and the great zoomor- 
phic body of the universe was dissolved; to bo 
replaced by worlds circulating in infinite space, sub- 
ject to the laws of number and of geometry. 
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Meastire, weight, and proportion were applied to , 
all celestial and terrestrial phenomena, and ph;^^s, 
chen4|try, and all the organic sciences hecitaie the 
maniMtation of facts, of observed and calculated laii^, 

' 'f ' 

arranged in a natural order, and in this way an 
immense advance was mado*in all branches of science. 
Th|ii history of mankind, first regarded as the arbitrary 
ariangement of a superior being, as it was formulated 
in the. teaching of Judaism and Clmstiafiity, had its 
own laws in the facts of which it consisted, and thus 
the m3d;hical conception which endowed it with 
personal life was dissolved. The origin of things was 
explained by this method of observation, and by these 
positive conceptions ; the records which had hitherto 
been regarded as a divine, extrinsic revelation came to 
be considered as simple documents, in which truth 
was to be separated from the myth which obscured 
and encompassed it. So by degrees, from fact to fact, 
from analysis to analysis, by observation, experiment, 
and decomposition, the rational, mechanical explana* 
tion arose and gathered strength. The generation Of 
things, the variety of phenomena and their ordeir^. 
were derived from the primitive chmnieaL atom, and 
from the various changes of formi and rapidity of 
motion to which they are subjected. The old con- 
eejtion of atoms, which had never been forgotten, and 
Whfoh had unconsciously swayed and influMiced the 
minds <f men, reappears; but it reappears transfoimod 
, by ohsemtion, -by weight and measure and experi- 
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ment, and it has become a science instead of a 
simple speculation. The atomistic evolution of the 
ancients, accepted by one school of speculative 
thought, -which sought to overthrow the mythical 
representation of the world, was only an isolated 
anticipation of a few philosophers; it has now 
become a scientific Solution, common to all modern 
civilization. The theory of descent, transformation, 
and the general evolution of species, followed as a 
necessary corollary and immediate result of the 
dissolution of Plato’s mythical conception of specific 
ideas, and of all the generic but material personifica- 
tions with which nature had been peopled. When 
such conceptions of the ideal world were dissipated, 
those of the actual world of nature soon followed, and 
this de-personification of natural, mythical species in 
the vast organic kingdom is one of the most splendid 
intellectual achievements of the age. 

This victory of the natural sciences has reacted on 
those which are psychological, and on the theory of 
the mind, and has subjected them to the necessities and 
form of this new phase of the evolution of thought. 
The subjective had been substituted for the objective 
myth and had created the forms of mind, its logical 
laws and intrinsic process, the objective synthesis of 
the world, and it was now influenced by the stupendous 
discoveries and analyses of other sciences, so that 
psychology was in its turn transformed into a science, 
not only of observation, but of experiment. Measure, 
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weight, numerical proportion, in short the experi- 
mental method, toolt possession of the facts, acts, and 
processes of the mind, as of every other object and 
subject of nature. In addition to the great names of 
modem psychologists in England, wo may mention 
among other experimental psychologists in Germany, 
Fechner, Wundt, Lotzc, Helmholtz, Weber, Eammler, 
etc. ; illustrious men in France and elsewhere might 
also be cited to show what progress has been made 
and is about to be made in this field. The destruction 
of myth and of the subjective myths of psychology is 
always going on, and a positive science of mental 
phenomena has arisen, like that of natural pheno- 
mena. The ultimate phase of myth is so near its 
end that it has been possible to create a psychology 
implying the absence of a soul. The scientific faculty 
has now indeed a complete ascendency over the 
mythical representation with which it was originally 
coeval. 

Yet we do not mean to say that myth is extinct. 
In the case of the great majority of the human race, 
a small and elect portion excepted, myth and all 
the superstitions which proceed from it persist in an 
ideal, cosmic, spiritual, or religious form, and these are 
only slowly disappearing among the common people, 
and even among the educated classes. Owing to the 
primordial and innate necessity which it is so difficult 
td overcome, science itself stiU nourishes myths within 
its pale-, although unconsciously and in their most 
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rational form. Within our own recollection the im^ 
poTulerahle was a tenet of physics, and this was indeed, 
in spite of all the enlightenment of science, a mythical 
entification of forces. The same mythical entifica- 
tions were. found in physiology, in chemistry, in 
nearly all the sciences. Undoubtedly these scientific 
myths had no anthA)pomorphic value, yet they are 
notwithstanding truly mythical entifications, inas- 
much as they virtually personify laws, or mere modes 
of motion. 

Ether, according to our present conception of it, 
differing in its laws and influences from the atoms 
which constitute the world, and working among and 
above them, is perhaps only a grand myth like 
that of the imponderable, which has been exploded ; 
that is, it is held to be a material entity, while it 
may bo only another modification of the ele- 
mentary matter in a state differing from the three 
already known to us ; some of Crooke's late experi- 
ments on one condition of extremely gaseous matter 
leads to this assumption. The divided forces of 
matter, and the dualism which still survives, are also 
mythical conceptions. Although so much progress 
has been made in a rational direction, and truth 
is widely diffused, yet the old mythical instinct 
constantly reappears in some form or other. * I must 
be permitted to say that this is an evident proof of 
the truth of my theory. Unless myth were due to 
an intrinsic psychical and organic law, it would 
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not so persistently reappear. As soon as men are 
rationally conscious of this entifying faculty and its 
immediate effects on knowledge, the illusion will 
cease. Myth will be destroyed in every kind of facts 
and phenomena, and science, no longer, the unooh- 
BciouB victim of this illusion, will advance with 
caution and assurance. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


OF DREAMS, ILLUSIONS, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL HALLU- 
CINATIONS, DELIRIUM, AND MADNESS CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding chapters, I have shown, as I 
believe, the genesis of myth, the fundjimental faculty 
in which it necessarily originates, and its evolution 
in man, particularly in the Aryan and Semitic 
races. We have seen that the primitive and universal 
fact consists in the immediate and spontaneous enti- 
fication of natural phenomena and of the ideas them- 
selves ; and we have resolved this fact into its 
elements, from which all the generating sources of 
myth issue, that is, from the immediate effects of the 
perception. Putting man out of the question, we 
ascertained that the same innate necessity was 
common to the animal kingdom. 

In order to complete the theory, we must con- 
sider some other facts and psychical phenomena, both 
normal and abnormal, so as to ascertain whether 
these are not due to the same cause, as far as respects 
their intrinsic forms ; namely, the belief in the reality 
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of images seen in dreams, as well as in those which 
appear in illusions, in normal hallucinations of the 
senses, and in those which are abnonnal, in ecstasy, 
in delirium, in madness, in idiocy, and dementia. 
In aU these mental conditions, we ascribe a body 
and material existence to images which for various 
causes appear to be really presented to our senses. 

If we are able to show that all such appearances 
are believed to have a real existence in virtue of the 
same law and faculty of perception which generated 
myth in its earliest manifestation, we shall have 
succeeded in establishing a common genesis for all 
these various psychical phenomena, thus affording no 
contemptible contribution to psychology in general, 
and to the science of human thought. 

To dream is not merely a normal act of man, but, 
as it appears from many witnesses, it is common to 
all animals. In dreams the ordinary laws of time 
and space are strangely modified, and images of all 
kinds appear, sometimes confusedly, sometimes in a 
rational order, often in accordance with the laws of 
association, while the voluntary exercise of thought 
may be said to be dormant. This is, speaking 
generally, the condition and nature of dreams, which 
we must presently consider adequately with more 
subtle and exact analysis. 

, Before we trace the cause of the apparent reality 
of these images, and the laws which govern it, let us 
ooifflider man in his waking condition, so as to 
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ascertain at once the likenesgi and the difference 
between these two states. We must first inquire 
whether the waking is absolutely distinct from the 
dreaming state as far as the appearance of the images, 
their nature, and mode of action are concerned. It 
has been observed bj^ many psychologists and physio- 
logists that in the waking state, when images do not 
arise from the immediate presence of objects, or are 
not directed by the will to a definite aim, they appear, 
group themselves, and disperse by the immediate 
association of ideas, and the measurements of time 
and space are modified just as they are in dreams. 
These observations are correct, and the phenomena 
may be verified by every one for himself. 

In this waking state, which really resembles that 
pf dreams, only the analogy of form has been per- 
ceived ; the ideas of the objects present to the mind 
have resembled those of images seen in dreams, but 
they have continued to be mere ideas, presented to 
the imagination, whereas in dreams the things seen 
have been supposed to have a real existence. In this 
respect the analysis is partly true and partly false ; 
it is not, as we shall see, perfect and exact. 

It sometimes happens, owing to special circum- 
stances and conditions ’ of mind, or to peculiar 
temperaments, that the ideas of things do not 
remain as mere thoughts in the thinker’s mind, 
but that they become so intense that they are for 
the moment held to be real, precisely as in a dream. 
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. I do not here speak of abnormal or pathological 
conditions, or of extraordinary phenomena, but of a 
normal and common condition. If there is any 
novelty in the assertion, it is owing to a wai^t of 
observation and reflection, and to not attempting to 
trace the real nature of the phenomena in which we 
take part, and which occur every day. The habitual 
inaccuracy of observation has led to the use of many 
proverbs and aphorisms in the interpretation of things 
which have been transmitted from one generation to 
another, and are now accepted as indubitable axioms. 
These are to be found in every Inanch of knowledge, 
and we have an instance in the popular and scientific 
aphorism that in dreams images appear to be real, 
and that in the waking state they always continue to 
be mere thoughts and ideas. 

This is not the fact, since, putting illusions and 
hallucinations out of the question, thoughts and ideas 
sometimes assume the character and nature of real 
objects, just as they do in dreams. This fact con- 
stitutes the link and gradual assimilation* of the two 
states, since in no series of phenomena naiura facit 
BaUum. 

When, for instance, as often happens, we abandon 
ourselves to a train of thought, and our perception 
of surrounding objects is weakened by inattention, 
wb become as it were unconscious, and are only intent 
(Q|Q . tiie . tiioughte and ideas which move us. Smce ^ 
d^hite object constrains the will to rule and guide 
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these thoughts and ideas, that condition of mind is 
established which we have shown to be identical in 
form with the act of dreaming, for in this case also 
thoughts and ideas have their origin in association 
alone. In this condition a phenomenon peculiar to 
dreams may also occur which may be termed the 
suggestive impulse ; a sound or some sudden sensa- 
tion produces an immediate transformation of the 
image itself, and a new dream arises in conformity 
with the nature of the new impression. Every one 
must, consciously or unconsciously, have experienced 
such a phenomenon, and this special characteristic 
of dreams may also take place in the waking con- 
dition which I have described. I myself can bear 
witness to this fact, and will mention one among 
several instances: I was once reading inattentively, 
seated at my ease in a lounging chair, and' my 
thoughts took quite another direction, wandering 
vaguely from one thing to another. All at once 
some people entered an adjoining room talking to- 
gether ; I heard what they said indistinctly, but the 
word Florence reached my ears, and I soon imagined 
myself to be in that city, and going on from one 
association to another 1 continued for some time to 
bee again the places, monuments, and people 1 had 
known there. Yet I was fully awake, and from time 
to time I brushed the flies from my frioe and ^nced 
at the clock on the chimney-piece, since I had to go 
out at three o’clock. 
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It appears from this fact, which will be confirmed 
by many of my readers, that some waking states 
resemble those of dreams in form, and moreover they 
are sometimes even alike in substance. Ideas and 
thoughts in the conditions just indicated may not 
only be latent, active, combined, or transformed by 
suggestive impulses, but ideas' arc represented by 
images in such vivid relief that, until the observer 
recollects himself, they are seen and felt by him 
with the same sense of reality as in a dream. This 
mental transformation is however so habitual, that 
the implicit conviction of being really awake, does 
not allow us to observe what the actual nature 
of the phenomenon is, since there is an immediate 
transition from ah implicit perception of the image as 
real to the habitual form of simple thought, with- 
out distinguishing the difference between these two 
states of consciousness. Any one who has long 
practised himself in the obser^^ation of such dis- 
tinctions will, however, be able to understand the 
psychical process and to estimate its value. 

It has often occurred to myself, in circumstances 
analogous to the above, when thinking of persons or 
places at a distance, to see them imaged before me 
in such vivid relief that I have been startled as if by 
a morbid hallucination. Once, in passing through 
my chamber, my attention was so strongly fixed on 
an absent person that I was not only vividly conscious 
of his form, but also of his voice and gestures, so that 
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I was amazed by the lively image brought before 
me. I could adduce other instances from my own 
experience and that of others to show that in a 
waking and altogether normal state we may believe 
in the reality of the image as we do in dreams. 

This vivid and momentary realization of images 
is very common in the lower classes, who often talk 
to themselves, and use gestures which show that they 
are conversing at the moment with imaginary persons, 
who stand before them as if they were really there, in 
the same manner as in dreams. Indeed, every one has 
experienced this phenomenon for himself, especially 
when strongly excited by anger, sorrow, or hope. If 
it were possible to reflect on the process of thought at 
the time we should distinctly understand that we were 
dreaming while still awake. ^ 

The vivid imagination of artists is well known, so 
that they are able to see and represent things and 
persons, either in words, with the pencil, or the chisel, 
just as if they were actually present. The image so 
vividly realized is a necessary condition of the exercise 
of their respective arts. When great poets, such as 
Dante, Ariosto, Milton, and Goethe, conceived and 
idealized their thoughts with every detail of circum- 
stances, persons, actions, expressions, and move- 
ments, no one can deny that the images were vividly 
present to their minds, and that while in the act 
of composition these were unconsciously regarded 
as having a real existence. If these poetic descrip- 
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tions are presented to tbe attentive reader in saob 
a vivid form as to transport him into a real world, 
much more must the authors of these marvellous 
ereations have looked upon them as real at the 
moment cf composition. . The impression of truth- 
fulness is indeed produced by the fact that the 
writers saw these things as though they were real. 
1 speak of states of consciousness, not of reflex 
observation, of intense moments of sensation and 
imagination, which are unnoticed by the man who 
experiences them in his waking moments. Such 
is the reader of a poem, a romance, or history, 
the spectator of a picture, who is able for the time 
to abstract himself from surrounding objects, and 
who implmitly believes that he sees those places 
and persons, or whatever the book or painter has 
described or represented. If suddenly interrupted, 
he rouses himself, and may be said to awake tQ the 
present reality of things, as if startled from a dre^. 

Wigan relates that a celebrated portrait painter 
worked with such quickness and facility that he 
painted more than three hundred portraits in a year. 
When he was asked the secret of his rapid execution 
and of the faithfulness of the likeness, he replied, 
" When any one proposes to have his portrait taken, 
I locflr at him attentively for half an hour, while sketch- 
ing his features on the canvas ; 1 then lay the canvas 
asi4s ttnd pursue the same method with another 
porttuit, and to on. < When 1 wish to return to the 
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first, I take his person into my mind and place it 
before me as distinctly as if he 'were actually present. 
I set to work, looking at the sitter from time to time, 
since I am able to see him whenever I look that way.” 
Talma asserted that when he was on the stage, he was 
able by mere force of will to transform his audience 
into skeletons, which affected him with such emotion 
as to add force and energy to his action. Abercromby 
speaks of a man who had the faculty of calling up 
visions with all the vividness of reality whenever he 
pleased, by strongly fixing his attention on mental 
conceptions which corresponded to them. Yet he was 
a sane man, in the prime of life, perfectly intelligent, 
and versed in practical affairs. 

A very slight withdrawal of the attention from 
surrounding objects is all that is necessary to enable 
artists and some other persons to call up these 
images with vivid distinctness, since even in the 
waking state the image may for the moment appear 
to be actually before them. Any one might attain to 
the same power of vivification if the transition from 
the real to the merely ideal image were not in the 
waking state so instantaneous and easy; whereas 
in a dream the state of illusion is uninterrupted, and 
it' is .physiologically impossible for the mind to pass 
immediately from the image, which is believed to be 
real, to the simply representative idea of the thing. 

Even in the waking state, the image and repre- 
sentative idea of the thing naturally tend to become. 
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or to appear to be, actual realities, even in a strictly 
normal condition of mind and body. Nor do they 
only implicitly tend to become such by the innate 
impulse of the mind, but they actually become so in 
fugitive moments of which man is scarcely conscious, 
and they appear to him exactly as they do in dreams. 
Hence it follows that there is no hard and fast lino 
between the sleeping and waking states, so far as the 
nature of images, their source, action, and combina- 
tions are concerned, when men are distracted in 
mind, and the course of their thoughts is not volun- 
tarily directed to some definite object ; so that by a 
psychological process the phenomena of the waking 
state may be partly transformed into those of dreams. 
The vivid character of the imago, presented to the 
senses as if actuall}^ there, is common to both pheno- 
mena. The way in which we begin to dream shows how, 
owing to our physiological conditions, we pass through 
regular stages from the waking state into that of sleep. 

‘*Nuovo pensioro deniro a me si mise, 

Dal qual piU altri naoquero e diversi ; 

E tanto di uno in altro vaneggiai 
Ghe gli occhi per vaghezza riooporai, 

E il pexLsamento in aogno traamutai.” * 

So Dante writes in tlie “ Purgatorio ” with deep and 
subtle truth. Each man can verify for himself the 
exactness of the great poet’s description. 

* A new thought entered m, mind, whence others, differing from 
the fliet, azDse ; emd ae I roamed from one to another I was tempted to 
oktie my eyes, and thought was changed into a dream. 
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I myself can readily study the phenomena of 
dreams, since I never sleep without dreaming so 
vividly that I remember all the circumstances in the 
morning. I have used all sorts of artifices in order to 
trace the beginning of sleep and dreams, and always 
with the same result, so that I am certain of the 
accuracy of experiments which have been repeated a 
hundred times. I have examined other persons who 
have made the same observations, all of whom agree 
with me. 

When repose, the herald of sleep and dreams, 
begins, my thoughts w^ander in an irregular and some- 
what confused manner. As they arc - gradually sub- 
jected to the associations to which they successively 
give rise, they are transformed into more vivid images, 
a vividness wdiich is always in inverse proportion to 
the attention. This gradually produces the state 
which has been described by Maury and others as 
hypnagogic hallucination; that is, the images seem 
to be real, although the subject is still partly awake, 
and the voluntary exercise of thought is lost from 
time to time in this species of incipient chaos. It is 
at this point that images are really most intense, and 
that every idea assumes a body and form, every image 
a reality : finally, when the body and the brain have 
reached the physiological conditions of sleep, thoughts 
which had been changed into hypnagogic images in 
the intermediate stage between sleep and waking, are 
altogether transformed into the real images of dreams. 
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By an effort of ■will I have often been able to 
surprise myself in this intermediate stage, and the 
same thing has been done by others, and it always 
appears that this is the real moment of transition 
from wakefulness to dreaming. I have been able to 
verify the fact that the first dream is only the 
continuation of our last waking thoughts, which have 
now become dramatic and real. I have also observed 
that this intermediate stage between waking and 
dreaming, during which the images are real and 
vivid, although we are still conscious of our real 
condition, goes on for a long while, sometimes for a 
whole night, ■with brief intervals of sleep. This has 
occurred to me when I was kept awake, either when 
travelling at night, or when I had taken a large 
draught of water before lying down (other liquids or 
food does not produce the phenomenon) or if I have 
been looking during the day at objects illuminated by 
dazzling sunshine. In all these circumstances the 
bright and vivid images appear reduced to an almost 
miscroscopic scale, although very distinct in form 
and colour ; in ordinary cases, the images appear 
of the ordinary size, but not without a tendency to 
become smaller. 

I believe that there is a physical cause for the 
reduction and attenuation of the images in the 
excecllve excitement of the retina,' or central en> 
c^Ei^alic , Cprgan in which images are formed in con* 
s$!^s concurrence with the cortical part of the 
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henuBpheres. Owing to the excitement caused by 
wakefulness, by fatigue, by sunshine, or in some cases 
by the condition of' the nerves of the stomach, the 
objective projection oh psychical space, partly trans- 
mitted by heredity and gradually formed by associa- 
tions and local signs,* is arrested by the innate force 
of the image on the organ, and it appears to be 
smaller and in proportion with the relative smallness 
of the image which is produced by minute vibrations 
and by the susceptibility of the cellule. This inter- 
mediate and persistent stage of hypnagogic images 
serves in every way to explain the physical genesis of 
involuntary hallucinations. 

As a proof that the image physiologically assumes 
the form of a real appearance, I may mention the 
experience of myself and others. When suddenly 
awakened from a vivid dream I have sometimes, even 
when I was fully awake, seen for an instant the 
figures of my dream still moving, and projected on 
the wall. This fact shows that even the images of 
our waking state have, in the physiological conditions 
of the brain, a tendency to take real forms, so that 
they may be termed normal, or more properly, 
inchoate hallucinations, corrected by the conscious 
efforts of our waking state and external conscious- 
ness. . So that it might be said that dreams are at 
first the transformation of our waking thoughts into 

* 8ee tiu tiieorv by Lotze of local dgni in the foimadon of the 
of space, oovpleted and modified by Wundt and otiiets. 
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normal images and hallucinations, and afterwards 
into those of dreams, properly so called. 

If the hypnagogic phase actually aflFects the 
cerebral cellules in connection with the various senses 
of which they arc the orgg.ns, the phases of sleep and 
dreams, strictly so called, have more general con- 
ditions. The idea, converted into an image presented 
to the senses, may thus be said to have three stages : 
that of the waking state, which depends as we have 
said on the intensity and vividness with which it is 
reproduced, aided by a momentary detachment from 
the real environment ; secondly, the hypnagogic phase, 
in which there is the physiological action of the 
nervous centres, which produce the image, though 
still with the implicit consciousness of the waking 
state; and finally, the actual dream, in which this 
implicit consciousness is almost always wanting, and 
the psychical exorcise of thought is completely trans- 
formed into visions and figures which are believed to 
be real. This in its turn depends upon the other two 
causes, and on the physiological relaxation of the 
body, which is to a great extent isolated, so that 
the effectual impulses of external nature are greatly 
attenuated. 

In the waking state, the whole body and all its 
organs of relation and movement are in tension. 
The cerebro-spinal axis virtually excites the whole 
mnsctalar and peripheral system in such a way that 
ti^toiation or relative repose becomes indjpossible. 
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But the brain, with all its dependencies and appendices, 
is not only the organ of thought, but it stimulates and 
directs our whole system, as numerous experiments 
have shown. In the waking state both these 
functions are exercised equally, as far as the im- 
pulses and functions of the body are concerned, and 
as long as the psychical and organic characteristics 
of the waking state continue. But in sleep the ex- 
citing influence of the brain is diminished, and the 
brain transmits much less of the normal excitement 
and normal tension to the spinal axis with its rami- 
fications in the afferent and efforcnt^ nerves ; in the 
waking state an external impression is, promptly con- 
veyed to the centres, whence it returns in correspond- 
ing movements with the usual connection and rapidity, 
whether reflex or deliberate. Since in sleep the 
relative condition is flaccid and torpid, this action no 
longer takes place. For if the brain be affected by 
strong impressions, and these are followed by corre- 
sponding movements due to reflex action, as is often 
the case, even in sleep, the dreamer is only obscurely 
conscious of them, and they almost wholly depend on 
the spinal axis, and the peripheral ganglia. 

As we have said, the function of the brain is 
duplex; it stimulates and directs, and it is also 
sentient and conscious, and this second function is 
persistent in dreams. Although the brain is no 
longer directed by a power which dictates psychical 
acts and .phenomena, yet its automatic action is not 
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destroyed, and to this the apparent reality of images 
seen is owing, since there is no longer any distraction 
from the external world, or, at all events, its impulses 
are so attenuated as to be unobserved. In such 
conditions past images *recur with an appearance of 
reality owing to the mnemonic and automatic action 
of the brain; such a tendency exists in the waking 
state, and the images are associated and dissociated in 
a thousand ways, by means of analogies, resemblances, 
former combinations of facts, and series of facts analo- 
gous to those of the waking state, and are modified 
by suggestive impulses. We have experimental proof, 
to which I can add my own irrefragable witness, that 
the stimulating influence exerted by the brain in the 
waking state is dormant in sleep, and that only its 
automatic act of representation remains active, with 
the occasional exercise of an aroused and conscious 
will. 

The following strange and unpleasant phenomenon 
generally occurs to me once or twice a year. All at 
once, in the midst of a deep sleep, I become wide 
awake ; I am fully conscious of myself, of the place 
where I am, of my position and the. like, and wish to 
move Uke a person who is folly awake. Yet for some 
time this is impossible ; the psychical, cerebral faculty 
is perfectly awake, and master of itself, but not the 
^ stimulating faculty, so that the limbs do not respond 
Jb th# impulse of the will. All my efforts are 
i I only succeed in escaping bom tb^is 
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luipleasant situation by uttering with great difificulty 
some inarticulate sound, which acts as a shock, and I 
thus obtain the mastery of my body, for the nerves of 
speech and the muscular movements of articulation 
also fail to answer to my will. If this occurs when I 
am alone, the struggle is severe, and there is a violent 
shock to the whole *body before its equilibrium is re- 
stored and the motor function of the brain resumes 
its office. 

It is therefore manifest that the stimulating 
function of the brain is dormant in sleep and dreams, 
but its automatic, psychical function persists ; it 
sometimes happens that the stimulus of the will is 
awakened before the stimulus of motion, and that 
the brain may bo aroused to consciousness for some 
moments before it has resumed its normal functions 
as a stimulating organ, which were attenuated and 
relaxed in sleep. The abnormal condition of paralysis 
proves and confirms this fact. 

Let us now ascertain the cause of the various 
psychical and physiological conditions which aim at 
and often succeed in presenting to the mind a mere 
representative sign as a substantial and real image. 
What is the cause of the apparent reality of dreams ? 
The image is clearly a psychical phenomenon, con- 
taining a sensible element of which we are conscious ; 
the fundamental faculty of the perception is exerted 
on it as on a real object, and the immediate results 
are precisely identical. The reader will remember 
' s , 
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that we have shown that a phenomenon involves the 
intuitive idea of an active subject, so that the image 
also, in accordance with the innate faculty of per- 
ception, must normally appear to the mind as such. 
When this is not the case, it is because the normal 
effect of natural phenomena, to which our attention 
is constantly directed, and our mental education and 
hereditary influence, have accustomed us to dis- 
tinguish at once between the mere idea and the real 
object, and thus we discern the difference between 
the normal action of thought and sense, and illusions, 
hallucinations, and dreams. But since these psy- 
chical and physiological conditions lose their force 
when the habit and actions of our waking state are 
dormant, the primitive and innate entifleation of the 
imago quickly recurs, as we can plainly see from the 
previous analysis. 

This is so -much the case, that some savage 
peoples even now find it hard to distinguish real 
events from those of dreams, and this is owing to 
a defect in their memory or to the imperfection of 
their language. In fact, all civilized and barbarous 
peoples in the world have without exception believed, 
and still believe, in the reality of images seen in 
dreams, and their personification has been ihe source 
of an i mm ense number of myths. Even now, 
witfi ^ oui' civilization and advanced scienoe, not 
o^y tl^e coinmon people, but man;^ of those in 
^afiionable and tolerably cultivated society, believe 
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in the reality of dreams and in their hallucinations, 
and derive from them fears, hopes, and warnings for 
their future life. 

I will give one instance in a thousand to prove 
the innate tendency even in the act of dreaming to 
transform the image^into a real object. It appeared 
to me that I was in a large room filled with acquaint- 
ances and strangers, who discussed an event which 
had really occurred in the city a few days before. 
All at once I raised my eyes to the wall of the room, 
and saw a large picture, representing a landscape 
with distant mountains, streams, cottages, and 
animals. As I looked, the picture 'was gradually 
transformed into a real object, and I found myself, 
together with the company before mentioned, in the 
midst of the fields, on the bank of the river, and 
within one of the cottages. 

In another dream, I appeared to be conversing with 
an old soldier on the shores of a lake; after some 
incoherent talk, he began to describe a bloody battle 
in which he had taken part ; he had not gone far 
before the narrative was changed for an actual 
occurrence, and I was in the midst of a real battle, 
such as the soldier had undertaken to describe. 
Another night I dreamed that I was reading a tragic 
poem, relating terrible deeds of blood and rapine, and 
suddenly I seemed to have become an actor or real 
spectator of that which 1 had at first read in a book. 
In another strange dream I was going over a difficult 
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pasB in a hired carriage, and I seemed to see before 
me a friend from whom I had parted on the previous 
day, when he got into an omnibus to return to the 
country. I soon saw in the distance a large coach- 
builder’s establishment, a. vast enclosure with Sheds 
and carriages, and in the pinzm, I saw the manager, 
a man I knew, who had really some appointment Im 
a carriage manufactory; tine building recalled by 
association the familiar appearance of the high 
chimneys which rose 'above the roof, and while 
thinking of those chimneys with my eyes fixed o^i 
the manager, he appeared to me to be changed into 
a very high chimney, still bearing a human face. 
Finally, not to multiply examples, I remember a 
dream in which I was present at a popular dis- 
turbance, where one woman, more furious than the 
rest, came to blows with her husband, and called 
him a dog. Suddenly the scene changed, and I was 
transported to a courtyard m which there were 
poultry, pigs, and a fine dog of my acquaintance, 
called Lightning. Again the scene changed, and I 
found myself in a country district with some frii^ds, 
exposed to a violent storm of thunder and lightning. 

We clearly see from these facts that whatever 
maybe presented to the ima^nation is fransfortned 
Into a real object in the dream itsdif, so that it might, 
be called a dream within a dream, And in the last 
h^fctnoe , thf . transmutation passes through three 
lse|i|iiges ahd consecutive objects. This transmutation 
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not only consists in tbe transition from our waking 
thoughts to the image of our dreams, but it takes 
place in the act of dreaming; such is the power of 
the faculty of perception, in which we find the first 
origiu of myth in man, and its roots also in the 
animal kingdom. Thus the genesis of m3rth, as far 
as the entification ‘of the image is concerned, is the 
same as that of dreams. 

The normal illusions of the senses, which are 
believed to be real by primitive men, and by those 
ignorant of physical laws, have a similar origin. The 
objection of such phenomena as a mirage, or the 
tremulous effect produced in tropical regions by the 
refraction and reflection of light on trees, rocks, and 
mountains, so well described by Humboldt, is duo to 
ignorance of the laws of nature, and this is in fact 
an entification of the phenomenon, occasioned by the 
innate tendency to animation which • is proper to 
the perception. In this it is easy to trace the genesis 
both of myth and dreams. The fact of hallucination 
is more complex, even in its normal state, that is, in 
those general conditions of mind and body in which 
reason has complete command over us. 

Without entering into any analysis of the various 
forms of hallucination of which many able psycho- 
logists and physicians of the insane have treated, jlet 
us turn to the more ordinary cases in which an image 
of the mind is projected on the external world so 
as to appear real. The roots of such a phenomenon 
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are strictly organic, and belong to the centres in 
which the image is formed, as we have already 
observed ; this image sometimes stands out in such 
vivid relief on the psychical space that it seems to 
be an external, not, as it usually appears in less vivid 
form, an internal intuition. The hallucinations wbdch 
Nicolai describes himself to have experienced may 
be taken as a classical example. When Andral was 
returning from an autopsy, he clearly saw the corpse 
stretched before him as he entered his room, doethe, 
BjTon, and many others, have been affected in the 
same way. I myself have occasionally had hallucina- 
tions of the kind when in a perfectly healthy condition 
of mind and body ; one, in particular, of a very vivid 
character, occurred when I awoke one morning and 
seemed to see a tall and venerable priest entering 
my chamber. It is needless to multiply examples ; 
similar facts aboimd in classic books in English, 
French, Gorman, and other languages. Let us rather 
study tlie phenomenon and trace its origin. 

It is clear on the one side that the images of. the 
hallucinations of sight or hearing appear to have a 
real existence, so that they may be observed and 
studied with ease ; and it is also certain that this 
image has no external existence, and is simply a 
a^bral fact, due to the organs adapted for per- 
o^tion. Without considering the cause of the ex- 
tsvhal ’ projection, to which 1 have already alluded, 
since peihap# its physiological and psychical genesis 
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is not yet fnlly understood, we must consider the 
image, so far as it is believed to be real. 

In cases of normal hallucination the reason is 
intact, and the observer is conscious of the illusion, 
yet notwithstanding this positive judgment the image 
has an appearance of complete reality. The cause 
of this illusion is evidently the same as that of the 
illusions of dreams, and of the origin of myth ; namely, 
that everywhere and always the mental or natural 
phenomenon and its image are respectively entihed. 
In the normal waking state, habit and other causes 
on which we have touched render our ideas of things 
altogether immaterial, as merely psychical forms and 
representative signs, but when the excitement of the 
organs increases, so as to present them to the con- 
sciousness as objective images, then, owing to the 
interruption of the prdinary process, they are sud- 
denly entified, and appear as an external phenomenon. 
Hallucinations are therefore explained by our theory, 
and it is farther confirmed by the hallucinations of 
animals, and especially by the delirium of dogs and 
other animals affected by hydrophobia, or by cerebral 
excitement artificially produced by alcoholie and 
exhilarating drugs. 

■ If a man is habitually subject to many and 
various hallucinations, and his sane judgment esteems 
them to be such, they are undoubtedly unusual 
phenomena, but they do not in any way injure the 
rational exercise of the mind. It is only when he 
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believes the images to bo real that the abnormal state 
begins, termed delirium if it is of short duration, and 
madness, if it is permanent. We must examine 
hallucination under these nenr conditions. 

In the delirium of fevgr, or in various forms of 
disease, the cerebral excitement is so great that> not 
only the deliberate exercise of reason, but the power 
of estimating external objects is lost, and the organs 
of the senses are so completely altered, that the 
perceptions themselves are exaggerated and confused. 
In this state hallucination reaches its highest point, 
and the patient sees, hears, and feels, directly or 
indirectly, strange and terrible things: wild beasts, 
enemies of all kind, torments ; or again, pleasing and 
agreeable images. Independently of the alteration in 
various sensations produced by the morbid alteration 
of the special organs which iijduce them, the real 
cause of this phenomenon consists in the objection of 
mental sensations and images. Such an objection of 
images or sensations, considered in the act which 
transforms them into a reality, depends on the same 
cause as all other acts of perception; there is always an 
entiheation of the phenomenon, which in this case is a 
vivid internal image, appearing to be external and real. 

The entification of images is still more direct and 
|H}Werful because in this morbid crisis the necessary 
ieoii;E«oidons made by reason cannot take place, since 

sick is for the time deprived of it, and he is 
. in a dreamer, whose condition is intensid^ by 
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nlmomal excitement. Entification is now displayed in 
its nude and natiTe state, and serves to explain the 
constant mental process, and the true nature of the 
representations of the intellect. The transition is 
easy from delirium to madness, for although an 
insane person is not always delirious, hut sometimes 
calm and composed, *yet there is a fundamental re- 
semblance to delirium in the change in his states of 
consciousness and its relative organs, which imply a 
constant hallucination. The most famous and acute 
physicians of the insane estimate that eighty out of a 
hundred insane persons are subject to hallucinations. 
The morbid condition which generates them is also 
produced by debility, by anasmia, and the senile decay 
of the cerebral organs, since they occur in dementia, 
idiocy, and old ago, and the physiological and mental 
causes are the same ; the power of fixing the attention 
and governing the thoughts is diminished, owing to 
the weakening of the vivid consciousness of the ex- 
ternal world, produced by a torpidity of the afferent 
organs. In these cases the recollections which are not 
altogether lost sometimes reappear as hallucinations. 

The hallucinations of madness, in its various forms 
of dementia, idiocy, and dotage, are all, apart from 
their morbid and organic conditions, derived from the 
same source which produces myths, dreams, and 
normal hallucinations ; the objective entification of 
images is due to the innate faculty of the perception, 
which leads to the immediate personification of any 
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given phenomenon. We have shown that, given a 
sensation, there naturally arjises the implicit notion 
of a subject and a cause, and this natural impulse is 
further developed by the influence of heredity;, both 
in man and animals the constant and powerful sense 
of individual life is infused into the phenomenon per- 
ceived. 

The various forms of madness throw a clearer 
light on this necessary and primitive fact of human 
and animal perception. The act of sensation may 
then be said to be under its own direction, and 
generates itself in the automatic exercise of the brain, 
as in dreams, without the explicit, disturbing, and 
modifying influence of reflection, and the habit of 
rational analysis. The act of sensation is spontane- 
ously completed and developed in and with its own 
constituents, and since it is isolated from other modes 
and exercises of thought, its real nature appears. 
The hallucinations of madness, produced by the 
mental realization of images, either detached or in 
association, prove that all our mental images or ideas 
have a tendency in themselves to become real objects 
of consciousness ; with this difference, that a sane 
man recognizes these mental entifleations by their 
mobility and incessant alterations, which contrast 
the fixity and permaneno.e of external and cosmic 
phenomena. 

The> following considerations will confirm the 
truth of these facts. In our advanced state of 
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civilization, thought may, after so many ages’ exercise, 
almost be said to have become part of the organism 
by the indisputable effect of heredity; and the phe- 
nomenon of the recurrence to memory of past facts 
and distant places is obvious and intelligible, since 
our judgment of them is never subject to illusion, or 
only in rare instances and in abnormal conditions. 
But this judgment is less obvious and easy in the 
case of primitive savages who have advanced little 
beyond the innate exercise of the intelligence. The 
rational analysis of the states of consciousness has 
not been made, and hence their special and general 
distinctions are seen with difficulty or not seen at all. 
Consequently the primitive and natural amazement 
of man must have been great, when by day, and 
still more in the lonely silence of night, persons, 
places, and his own past acts recurred to His mind, 
and he was able to contemplate them as if they were 
actually present. He was incapable of giving an ex- 
planation of this marvellous fact in the rational and 
reflective manner which is possible to psychologists 
and to all civilized men. This revival of the past 
appeared to him as a fact in its simple and spon- 
taneous reality; he made no attempt to explain it, 
but it was presented to his consciousness like all 
other natural facts. The only explanation of the phe- 
nomenon appeared to him to be that these images did 
not recur to the mind by the necessary action of the 
brain, but that by their own spontaneous power they 
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vrere recalled to take their part within his breast: 
he supposed the phenomenon to be objective, not 
subjective. 

Prophecy, for instance, was often supposed tQ be a 
recollection, and some prijnitive accounts of the genesis 
of things, handed down by tradition, were reputed to 
be inspired, and objectively dictated to the mind. 
The Platonic theory of reminiscence relies on these 
conceptions. The power which recalled the images to 
memory was supposed to be external, and identical 
with that which raises up the images of dreams; 
primitive man traced a fanciful identity between the 
phenomena of memory and of dreams, and the dis- 
tinction between them was not supposed to consist in 
the actual images, but in the modes of their appear- 
ance in the waking or sleeping state. The images 
assumed in the memory a relative reality, somewhat 
resembling thosc^ of dreams. In fact, some savages do 
not clearly distinguish between the images of these 
states, and, see little difference between the spontaneous 
recollection of things, the fancy, and dreaming. This 
also occurs in children, who at a very early age often 
call by name absent persons and things which recur 
to their memory ; and on the other hand they do not 
distingmsli the facts of real life from those of dreams. 
1 have observed this fact in several children. 

Among primitive peoples it often happens that iah‘ 
. hhject! which they are unfamiliar, but which has 
' j^e anal(^ with those with which they are 
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acf^nainted, becomes associated with the latter, and is 
constituted into a compound being, endowed with life. 
The Esquimaux believed the vessels commanded by 
Eoss to be alive, since they moved without oars. When 
Cook touched at New Zealand, the inhabitants sup- 
posed his ship to be a whale with sails. The Bosjes- 
manns ascribed life to a waggon, and imagined that it 
required the nourishment' of grass. When an Arauco 
saw a compass, he believed that it was an animal; 
and the same belief has been held by savages of 
musical instruments, such as grinding organs, which 
play tunes mechanically. Herbert Spencer mentions 
similar behaviour in some men belonging to one of the 
hill tribes in India ; when they saw Dr. Hooker pull 
out a spring measuring tape, which went back into its 
case of itself, they were terrified and ran away, con- 
vinced that it was a snake. From these facts, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, it not only appears 
that everything is spontaneously animated by man, 
but also that the images of his memory are fused with 
those which are actually present, since their respective 
factors are esteemed to be equally real. This primitive 
objection of the images of the memory also occurs in 
the mythical representations of dreams, which, as the 
images of absent objects, have much in common with 
the images of the memory. In fact, all peoples, as we 
have seen, have believed in the reality of dreams. 

The North American Indians believe in the exist- 
ence ol two souls, one of which remains in the body 
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while the other wanders at pleasure during the dream. 
The New Zealander supposes that the dreamer’s soul 
leaves his body, and that he meets the things of which 
he dreams in the course of his wanderings. The Dyak 
also believes that the soul is absent during sleep, 
and that the things seen in dreams really occur. 
Garcilasso asserts that this was likewise the Peruvians* 
belief. A tribe in Java abstains irom waking a sleeper, 
since his soul is absent in dreams. The Karens say 
that dreams are what the la or soul sees during sleep. 
This theory is also found among more civilized peoples, 
as for instance in the Vedic philosophy and the 
Kabbala, and it has come down to our days among 
the common people, and even among those of some 
culture. 

One belief connected \sith dreams, generally 
(liflfused among all savage and civilized peoples, is 
that of the appec ranee of dead men, or of their ghosts. 
Of this all the traditions and popular myths in the 
world are full. Such a belief, first excited by the 
vision of the dead in dreams, is easily aioused in the 
savage or uneducated mind, even when he recalls to 
memory while he is alone, and especially at night, 
the image of one whom he loved in life. Affection, 
and the lively emotion of sorrow and desire give such , 
a life-like appearance to these images that th^. 
become objectively present to the mind, to console the , 
mourner, or, , on the other hand, to threaten 
murdereir. I have more than once heard persons of 
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all classes, after the death of children, of a husband 
or wife, whom they have injured or imagine that 
they have injured, either during life or by not 
fulfilling their last wishes, declare in all good faith 
that the form of the dead is often present to their 
memory and visible while they are awake ; thus im- 
plying that the dead mercifully appear to comfort 
their mourning friends, or else to reproach them for 
not fulfilling their promises. In a word, these images 
did not seem to them to be subjective, and an ordinary 
phenomenon of the memory, but objective and personal 
apparitions within the soul. The cases arc not rare 
in certain dispositions of mind, in whicLtho projection 
of these images on the memory gradually produces 
madness. Wo must not forget that psychical 
phenomena in general are very differently regarded by 
the savage and the civilized man, since the latter is 
accustomed to analysis, and to the real distinctions of 
things. If this canon is forgotten we shall fall into 
gravb errors in the attempt to interpret the evolution 
and primitive history of thought and of humanity. 

We shall more readily understand the nature and 
genesis of all these hallucinations, and of normal and 
abnormal illusions, if we study another phenomenon 
of frequent occurrence which I myself have often had 
occasion to observe. I mean the illusion or hallucina- 
tion winch does not consist in the absolute projection 
of wa. internal image with an external semblance of 
reality, but which presents it in the twilight as an 
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object of xincertain form, either in a room or out 
of doors. It often happens, as I and others hare 
experienced from childhood, that a dress or other 
object lying by chance on a chair, or on the ground, 
or hanging on a piece jof fuiniture or a peg, seen in 
connection with the other things near it, is trans- 
formed into a person or animal; in a sitting or stand- 
ing posture or lying at full length, as if it had been a 
spectre or phantasm ; somewhat like the figmres which 
we aU take pleasure in tracing in the strange and 
mobile forms of clouds. The fantastic figure some- 
times appears instantaneously and at the first glance, 
sometimes it is only gradually made out ; but in both 
cases, as we shall see, its genesis is the same. 
Although in the former ease that which in the latter 
is gradually developed appears to bo developed all at 
once, yet in reality it passes through the same stages. 

Let us now consider the second mode; and in 
order to bo perfectly acemrato, I will describe one out 
of many apparitions which I saw so recently that its 
gradual formation is retained distinctly in pay memory. 
On a small three-legged table beside my bed there was 
a little oval mirror, on which hung a woman’s cap, 
which fell partly over the, glass : there was also an 
easy chair, on which 1 had thrown., my shirt before 
going to. bed, while my shoes were as usual on the 
ioon t awoke towards morning, and as 1 chanced to 
lo0]k Mnn4 iihe large room, in the uncertm light of a 
^lie^t'iight which was almost burnt out, my eyes fell 
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upon the easy chair. Immediately 1 seemed to see a 
head above it, corresponding to the mirror, and a 
vague and confused image of a person seated there. 
As I am accustomed to do in similar cases, I closed 
my eyes for a little, and on reopening them I looked 
at the appearance -with attention and interest; this 
time the person or phantasm had a less confused out- 
line, although I did not see the form distinctly, nor 
the features, nor its precise position. Yet in this 
second observation, I obtained an idea of it as a 
whole, and in details. 

On further examination the face and person stood 
out more clearly, and the features became more dis- 
tinct, the longer I looked. Each accidental fold or 
shadow on the cap was transformed into bright eyes, 
strongly marked eyebrows, into the ■ nose, mouth, 
hah:, beard, and neck; so that as I went on I had 
before me a perfectly chiselled face corresponding 
to the type which had first flashed across my mind 
as the confused impression of a face conveyed by 
the cap and mirror. The same process of evolution 
was pursued with respect to the limbs, the breast, 
arms, legs, and feet ; parts of the body which at first 
appeared to be vague and indeterminate gradually, 
and as if by enchantment issued distinctly from 
every fold of the shirt, from every shadow, angle, 
and line, so as to compose what Dante would call 
wna pertona certa. Finally I saw before me a man 
dressed in white, - of an athletic form, sitting 
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in the easy chair and looking fixedly at me: the 
whole body was in harmony with the head, which 
had first resulted from the rude resemblaaice to 
a human face. The image appeared to mo so real 
and distinct that on ^rising from the bed and 
gradually approaching it, its form did not vanish, 
oven when I was near enough ‘to touch the object 
which produced it. An analysis showed that the 
features, limbs, and position corresponded in every 
point with the folds and relative position of the articles 
of dress which had formed it. A similar process, 
issuing in such apparitions, is a frequent cause of 
illusions, which in the case of ingenuous, super- 
stitious, and primitive peoples, may lead to the firm 
conviction that they have seen an apparition. This 
has certainly been the case in primitive and even in 
civilized times, and has given occasion to myths, 
legends, and the worship of tutelary deities and saints. 

If we consider the causes of such a phenomenon, 
and analyze its elements and motives, we shall, I 
think, discover that it goes far to explain many 
normal and abnormal hallucinations. 

in the first place, there is in man a deep sense 
of the analogies of things, partly developed by the 
organic tendency to regard any given object of 
perception as subjective and causative, and to infuse 
into it our own animal life, a tendency confirmed 
by education and the practice of. daily life. Such 
Analogies, which find their expression in metaphor, 
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are very vivid and persistent in the vulgar and in 
those persons who approximate most closely to the 
primitive ingenuousness of the intelligence. The 
most frequent analogies are between natural pheno- 
mena and objects and -animal forms. Analogies are 
also found between the various forms of inanimate 
natural objects, but lihe former are more usual, and 
especially those which refer to the human form. 
There are numerous and familiar instances of the 
names of men or women given to mountains, rocks, 
and crags, because they have some remote resemblance 
to some human feature or limb. Every day we may 
be called upon to sec a face in some mountain, stone, 
or trunk of a tree, in the outline of the landscape, 
a wreath of mist or cloud. We are told to observe 
the eyes, nose, mouth, the arms and legs, and so on.^ 
Every one must remember to have often heard of 
such resemblances, even if he has not himself 
observed them. All the facts and laws which we 
have observed explain why the sudden appearance 
of some vague form in an uncertain light, reminding 
us in a confused way of the human figure, instantly 
causes us to trace a resemblance to man rather 
than to any thing else.* It must be noted, as my 
experiment has already jiroved, that in this first 

• Sometimes Iho name of a person, or of some part of tho Iiuman 
form, iias been bestowed on a natural object witliout reference to their 
analogy, but in this case the epithet has the converse effect of leading 
us to imagine that it possesses'' the features or limbs of tho human 
form. And this is of ecjual value for our present inquiry. 
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sketch of a phantasm in human form, a general, 
though indefinite type of the 'whole figure has spon- 
taneously arisen, to which it is made to correspond. 
This is the key to the ultimate perception of the 
phenomenon. What may be called the prophetic 
type of the figure which will afterwards appear to 
us in all its details, although it may seem to be pro- 
duced by external resemblance, is in fact the product 
of the mind, which has been unconsciously exercised 
in its construction. 

In fact, out of the immense variety in faces, and 
in the general form of persons, of gestures, fashions 
of dress, attitudes in rest and motion, which are in- 
delibly impressed on the memory, every one con- 
structs genci’al types for himself; types which are 
revealed in the allusions made in our daily conversa- 
tion to the resemblances which we are continually 
observing. These remain in the memory, -with all the 
manifold resemblances, as well as the ideal of certain 
types in which the numerous forms we have seen 
and compared are formulated. We know that when 
the memory has been dormant, which is often the 
case, it may be awakened by the stimulus of associa- 
tion, of analogy, or of 'will, so as to reproduce the 
forgotten ideas and sensations which are thus again 
pr^ented to the consciousness. , When, therefore, one 
(m more objects ore seen in an uncertain light, so as^ 
i^,|>res6nt a confused appearanee of the human form, 
j|s"genkai lineaments are nnoonsoiously made by ua 
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to correspond with the human type already existing 
in the memory, and this type presides in the sub- 
sequent composition of the reproducing artist who 
observes the phantasm. The unconscious mental 
labonr which is accomplished in the reproducing 
cellules of past impressions and ideas, by the instan- 
taneous creation of the type, gathers round this t3rpe 
the form and features corresponding with it, which 
had its coi'lier existence in our own experience. The 
external pose and indefinite modification of the objects 
appear to correspond with the gradual mnemonic 
revival of the typal form, and they reciprocally 
stimulate and react on each other. For while a fold, 
shadow, or line of the objects seen appear to corre- 
spond with some feature of the mnemonic type, on 
the other hand, a fold, shadow, or outline of the 
object recalls a feature of the inward phantasm com- 
posed by the memory. 

In this process the mnemonic details which are 
in accordance with the pre-existing type, and some- 
times also in accordance with some remarkable face 
or person which was the first to present itself to the 
mind, serve as a model for the accidental form of the 
external object or objects which correspond to it; 
this in its turn recalls features which remain in the 
memory, and in tliis way the external form of this 
partionl^ phantasm is gradually chiselled into fall 
relief. The more intenHy we regard the object whiph 
is modified to suit the mental image, the more per- 
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fectly they agree together, and the apparition stands 
out Tivith more vivid distinctness. This ■will he the 
experience of every one to whom such a 'phenomenon 
appears, and a dispassionate analysis of all the phases 
of this fact must fully confirm om: theory. 

Such a fact, which is implicitly included in the 
general law we have laid down for the origin of myth, 
will also as I think throw farther light on the origin 
of many hallucinations, both in normal conditions of 
mind and in the abnormal state of nervous disorders. 
The different appearances of objects, animals, and 
men, the voices, words, songs,' and conversations 
seen and heard in these hallucinations, arc produced, 
by an internal impulse ns well as by a stimulus 
from without ; they are internal in the images and 
sensation ahready unconsciously impressed upon the 
memory, and they are external in the accidentally 
modified form iu which they occur in sensible objects, 
so that they act reciprocally as an incentive and 
impulse to each other. 

If in normal hallucinations the vividness of the 
internal image is in certain physiological conditions 
projected outwardly, the configuration and accidental 
form of the external objects contribute to complete 
the composition in accordance with the nature and 
design of this internal image. Sometimes the 
physiological conditions of hallucination are so power- 
ful that it is at once produced by the appearance of 
an object which has some analogy with the mental 
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image. Whatever may be the genesis and primitive 
character of the idea of space, and its psychical and 
physiological relations to actual space — a question 
which has been the theme of so much discussion in 
our time — it is certain that fixst habit and then 
hereditary influence cause us to have the sensation 
and apprehension of a psychical space, which may 
be termed artificial and congenital, and upon which 
the various impressions of the senses are spon- 
taneously projected. Of this there is an evident 
proof in the. fact that if we look at the sun or any 
bright object, such as the windows of a room in the 
day time, and then close our eyes, sq as to make the 
vision of external space impossible, the image of 
the sun, sometimes of a different colour, or of the 
window, is projected into the darkness at some distance 
from us, and moves about this psychical space. This 
phemonenon also occurs in the subjective sensations 
of hearing, since the sounds do not appear to bo close 
to the ear, but at a distance. We are not here called 
upon to discuss the causes which generate the 
appearance of this psychical space, but the fact is 
indisputable; so that conversely it becomes intelligible 
how the internal image may bo projected in the same 
way, or may at least appear to be externally projected 
in hallucinations. This* surprising phenomenon is 
only a modification of the ordinary exercise of the 
psychical and physiological faculties in the projectiofi 
of . images ; of which, after the idea of space has been 
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formed by primitive experience, habit and education 
are the chief factors. 

Hallucinations, in th^ cases observed above, are 
due to an external impulse : and this is especially the 
case in madness and othey nervous disorders ; since a 
critical observation and clear discernment of things is 
wanting, some object of vision, a voice, phiases, or 
sounds are much- more apt to act as a stimulus to a 
vast held of visual hallucinations, or to a long succes- 
sion of sentences and speeches. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that in an ecstasy, for instance, in which 
all the faculties are concentrated on very few ideas 
and images, or perhaps on one only, every external 
sign, whethe^r obvious to sight or hearing, com- 
bined with the mnemonic effort already explained, 
is modified to correspond -with these vivid and 
exalted, images; thus constituting the wonderful 
phenomenon of ecstasy. In such a case the ecstatic 
phenomenon in persons subject to those nervous 
affections is often invested with fresh wonders by the 
additional sensations of light and subjective colours ; 
this is not imeommon even in persons of a sane mind 
and body, but undoubtedly it is more frequently the 
case in those whose mental and physical conditions 
arc. abnormal. It is not rare to hear an ecstaMe 
peicon recount di-vine visions, suffused with, extra- 
ordinary, %ht and glory. 

. In ^ contribute to the researches of others 
the n«fQ£e pf this phenomenon, I mu^ 
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permitted — ^not from vamtj’,.but from a desire that 
my own imperfections may serve the cause of science 
however slightly — ^to relate some facts, personal to 
myself, which bear upon the question, facts of very 
general experience. From my childhood I have had, 
both by day and night, various subjective sensations 
of light .which I waS, as a person of perfectly sane 
mind, able to observe dispassionately. After read- 
ing for a long while, or when fatigued by sleepless- 
ness, mental excitement, or some temporary gastric 
derangement, I see clear flames circling before 
my eyes. These are in a small, oblong form, 
Arranged at brief intervals in concentric curves, and 
composing a moving garland projected upon space, 
Ringed with a yellowish light, shading into vivid blue. 
Sometimes this figure is changed for stars, twinkling 
in a vast and remote space, as in a firmament. In 
addition to this iihenomenon, I have about twenty 
times in the course of my life experienced other 
subjective and more extraordinary sensations of light, 
not unknown to others. This phenomenon occurs ' 
when I am in a normal condition of health, and 
always begins with a confusion of sight, so that 1 am 
unable to see objects and the faces of people dis- 
iinotly; after which everything within the range of 
vision becomes mobile and tremulous. This state 
■continues for ten minutes, and then clear and distinct 
visum returns. Next a lucid circle, zig-zagged in 
acute angles, appears close to the eyes, now on the 
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right, now on the left. It moves in a somewhat 
serpentine course, and is broken in the centre of 
the lower half. It withdraws from the eye into 
subjective space, and the shining band of which 
it is composed gradually loses its sharp angles, and 
becomes wider and undulated, while still in motion. 

Another remarkable sensatioh follows. The shin- 
ing band, which has dilated until it is withdrawn 
from the eyes, whether closed or open, to an apparent 
distance of several yards, becomes tinted with all 
the colours of the rainbow, standing out in 8u6h 
vivid splendour on the dark background that I have 
never seen them equalled in nature. Indeed the 
beauty of this phenomena is amazing. The band, 
inlaid with various colours, now occttpies the whole 
S 2 )ace, maintaining an equal distance from the closed 
eyes, and moving continually with a I’hythmic undu- 
lation, while it , constantly becomes more vivid. The 
moving circle continues to dilate until it slowly fades, 
and at last completely disappears. Prom its begin- 
ning to the end, the vision occupies Jhom twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. 

Throughout the phenomenon I continue to be per- 
fectly collected and free in mind, so that I can observe 
it in all its details with perfect calmness, ahd can also 
impart my observations to the persons with whom 1 
happen to be. Only when the subjective sensation 
has ceased, I feel an obscure pain in the brow of the 
eye in whieh the phenomenon occurred. This is 
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readily explained by the well-known interlacing of the 
nerves, and the action of the hemispheres. 

Supposing that such phenomena occur, as they more 
readily do, in persons predisposed to nervous affec- 
tions, although not insane, in times and in a society 
agitated by religious excitement, or in persons habitu- 
ally contemplative and occupied with spiritual images 
and thoughts ; if in moments of ecstatic emotion they 
should perceive, in addition to the images proper to 
such conditions, these circling flames, which is very 
likely to be the case, or the iridescent aureole we have 
described, they would certainly accept and glorify 
the heavenly vision revealed to them. . The revolution 
of the bright stars or iridescent band, preceded by th6 
obscurity Of vision which accompanies the ordinary 
ecstatic hallucination, would certainly be ascribed to 
the saints or angels, and would thus become more 
supernatural and consonant with the believer’s idea 
of heaven ; and these very subjective sensations might 
often produce the ecstatic vision, so ready to appear 
in the morbid conditions which lead to hallucination. 

According to the] process previously described, by 
which the phenomenon of natural hallucinations is 
produced by an external stimulus, these luminous 
phenomena would revive the memory of angelic and 
saintly forms, of which men were so profoimdly con- 
scious in times of religious excitement, and would be 
regarded as their external signs, while they would at 
the £iame time stimulate the appearance of such 
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angelie visions. Ultimately this would lead to the 
vast drama of celestial hallucinations described for 
us in the accounts of many eostatio visions. They do 
not only occur in modem religions, but iii those of the 
old heathen, and in the sude ttnd unformed beliefs of 
savages. The ethnography of the most savage peoples 
of our time teaches us that the ‘origin of very many 
myths is to be found in normal and abnormal hallu* 
cinations, and in the luminous visions which conform 
to theis mental conditions. Persons subject to nerr 
vous affections, from simple epilepsy to madness and 
idiocy, were and still are supposed to be inspired, and 
endowed with the power of prophesying and wording 
miracles; they are also venerated for relating the 
strange visions presented to them in the crisis of their 
disorder. Africa, barbarous Asia, America, Oceania, 
and the ignorant and superstitious people in Europe 
itself, abound with such facts ; they have occurred 
and are likely to recur in civilized peoples of all times, 
including our own, as we know only too well. 

We have thus reduced the primitive origin of myth, 
of dreams, of all illusions, of normal and abnormal 
hallucinations, to one unique fact and genesis, to a 
fundamental princ^le ; that is, to the primitive and 
innate entiffcation of the phenomenon, to whatever 
senisation it may be referred. This fact is not esdu- 
aifdy hhma^ in its simple expression and genesis, 
IjinM in the lower animals; evidmitly in 

^tese which are nearest to man, and by the necessary 
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logic of indnction in all others, according to their 
sensations and modes of perception. In the vast 
historic drama of opinions, beliefs, religions, mythical 
and mytho-scientific theories which are developed in 
all peoples; and again, in the infinite variety of 
dreams, illusions, mystic and nervous hallucinations, 
all depend on the prhnitive and unique fact which is 
also common to the ammal* kingdom, and icientical 
with it ,* in man this is also the condition of science 
and knowledge. I think that this conclusion is not 
xmworthy of the consideration of wise men and honest 
critics, and that it will contribute to establish the 
definitive unity of the general science of psychologj’, 
considered in the vast animal b'ngdom as a whole, 
and in connection with the great theory of evolution. 

This primitive act of perception, the radical cause 
and genesis of all mythical representations; and the 
physical and intellectual condition of jscicnce itself, is 
also one of the factors and the aesthetic germ of all 
the arts. The constraining power which generates 
the intentional subjectivity of the phenomenon, and 
the entification of images, ideas, and numerous 
normal and abnormal appearances, also unconsciously 
impels man to project the image into a design, a sculp* 
ture, or a monument. Since an idea or emotion 
naturally tends, as we have seen, to take an external 
form in speech, gesture, or some other outward fact; 
so alsp it tends to manifest itself materitilly and by 
means of various arts, and to take the permanent 
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form of some object. It is embodied in this way, as 
it was embodied in fetishes in the way described in 
the foregoing chapters. Owing to this innate cause, 
and by the instinct of imitation which results from it, 
children as well as savages always attempt some rude 
sketch of natural objects, or of the fanciful images to 
which they have given rise. Drawings of animals 
and some other objects 'are found among the lowest 
savages, such as the Tasmanians and Australians. 
Nor is this fact peculiar to the lower historic races, 
and to those which are still in existence, but it is also 
to be found in the dwellings and remains of prehistoric 
man; carvings on stone of very ancient date have 
been found, coeval with extinct and fossil animals, 
prior to the ago of otir flora and fauna and to the 
present conformation of land and water. There are 
many clear proofs of the extreme antiquity of the 
primitive impulse to imitative arts. A stag’s meta- 
tarsal bone, on which there was a carving of two 
ruminants, was found in the cave of Savigny : in a 
cave at Eyzies there was a fragmentary carving of two 
animals on two slabs of schist ; at La Madelaine there 
were found two so-called staves of office, on which 
were representations of a horse, of reindeer, cattle, 

and other animals ; two outlines of men, one of a 

* 

fore-arm, and one of a naked man in a stooping posi- 
tioD, with a short staff on his shoulder ; there is also 
the otitline^ eff a mammoth on a sheet of ivory ; a 
i^tuette of a thin woman without arms, found by 
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M. Vibraye at Laugerie-Basse, and known by the 
name of the immodest Venus ; a drawing represent- 
ing a man, or so-called hunter, armed with a bow, and 
pursuing a male auroch, going with its head down 
and of a fierce aspect.; the man is perfectly naked, 
and wears a pointed beard. Other designs of the 
chase and of animals>afford a clear proof of the remote 
period at which tho primitive instinct towards tlie 
imitative arts existed. 

It is peculiar to man to portray things and animals, 
and to erect monuments out of a superstitious feeling, 
or to glorify an individual or the nation ; the bower- 
birds and some cognate species may pcrhai^s be 
regarded as an exception, since they show a certain 
sense of beauty, and an extrinsic satisfaction in gay 
colours, which indeed appears in many animals. But 
art in the true sense and in its essential principle 
are the act and product of man alone, of which I 
have demonstrated the cause and comparative reasons 
in another work, so that it is unnecessary to repeat 
them here. Some rare cases indicate an artistic 
construction which is not an essential part of animal 
functions, and the sense of form and colour occurs 
in some species. But this only shows that there exist 
in the animal kingdom the roots of every art and 
sentiment peculiar to man, subsequently perfected by 
him in an exclusive and reflex maxiner, and this con- 
firms the general truths of heredity and evolution. 

Whqn primitive man draws or carves objects, he 
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does not m^ely obey the innate impulse to give ah 
external form to the image already in his mind, but 
while satisfying the sasthetic sentiment which actuates 
him,, he is conscious of some mysterious power and 
superstitious influence. This' sentiment is not only 
apparent in our own children, but among nearly aU 
savages, of which many instanbes might be given; 
some of them are even afraid to look at a portrait, 
and shrink from it as from a living person. 

As time went on, a belief in spirits was developed 
from causes already mentioned, the rade theory of 
incarnation followed as its corollary, and this senti- 
ment was naturally confirmed by incised and sculp- 
tured images ; for since they supposed a spirit to be 
present in every object whatever, this was much 
more the case with incised or sculptured figures of men 
and animals. In these figures the amulet, talisman, 
or gris-gria of savages especially consisted ; portraits, 
however rude', of animals, monsters, of the human 
form as a whole or in parts, as in the universal 
phallic superstitions. The belief in spirits, resulting 
from the personification of shadows, or of the image 
of a man’s own soul which was supposed to rettnm 
from the tomb, had a mythical influence on the mode 
and ceremonies of sepulture, on the position of corpses, 
on the priefitaticHi of tombs, and their form, hr fact, 
the mjrthieal ideas of spirits, and the &noi£al plaee 
the; iiook in the primitive idea of the world, produced 
the eust^ fatttying corpses in an upright, stooping, 
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or sitting position, and their situation with reference 
to the four cardinal points. In America the cross 
which was placed in very early times above the tombs 
is rightly supposed by Brinton to have been a symbol 
of the four zones of the earth, relatively to the tomb 
itself and to the human remains enclosed in it. 
One Australian tribeT buries its dead with their faces 
to the east ; the Fijians are buried with the head 
and feet to the west, and many of the North American 
Indians follow the same custom. Others in South 
America double up the corpse, turning the face to 
the east. The Peruvians place their mummies in 
a sitting position, looking to the west ; the natives 
of Jesso also turn the head to the west. The modem 
Siamese never sleep with their faces turned to the 
west, because this is the attitude in which they place 
their dead before burning them on the funeral pile. 
Finally, the Greeks and all other peoples, both civi- 
lized and barbarous, including ourselves, had and 
continue to have special customs in burying their dead. 

All the primitive artistic representations of the 
human form, the orientation of tombs and temples 
and their peculiar form, were prompted by these 
spiritualist and superstitious ideas ; they expressed a 
symbolism derived from mythical ideas of the con- 
stitution of the world, of its organism, elements, and 
cosmic legends. This assertion might be verified by 
aU funereal, religious, and civil monuments among all 
peoples of the earth, in their most rudimentary form 

u 
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down to those of our times, and above all in India, 
China, Central Asia, in Africa, and particularly in 
Egypt, in America, in Europe, beginning with the 
Greeks and passing through the Latins down to 
the Christianity of our day) nor need we exclude 
the Oceanic races, and those of the two frigid zones. 

Doubtless the purest sesthetic^sentiment was grati- 
fied in the productions of the plastic arts and of design 
in general when civilization was at its highest perfec- 
tion, among people peculiarly alive to this sentiment. 
At the same time, for the gi’eat majority of peoples 
in early and subsequent ages down to our own time, 
there was and is the consciousness of a nmien, in the 
proper meaning of the word, within the statue or effigy, 
and these were unconsciously entified by the same law 
which leads to the eutification of natural phenomena ; 
the august presence of the gods and an artificial 
symbol of the living organism of the world were 
contained in the material form. While this sentiment 
took a higher development in art, and was gradually 
emancipated from its mythical bonds, it never alto- 
gether disappeared in artistic creations ; and there 
are still many who would, like some uncultured 
peoples of early and modem times, cover up their 
images when they are about to commit some action 
which might be displeasing to these idols of the gods 
or saints. If we were to gauge the sentiments which 
really anima te a man of the people, even when he 
! looks at the statue of a great man, we should find 
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that in addition to his sBsthetic satisfaction, he un- 
consciously imagines that the spirit of the dead man 
is infused into the image and is able to enjoy the 
admiration of the observers. 

The worship of images in all times and places 
is essentially founded on this belief in the incar- 
nation of spirits an’d the numen of fetishes. . There 
is indeed no real difference between the superstitious 
adoration of a savage, addressed to his fetish, and 
the worship of images in many religions of modem 
civilization. Although people of culture, and the 
scholastic theory of religions, may distinguish indirect 
and respectful veneration from direct .worship, yet it 
cannot be denied that the majority of the faithful 
directly adore the image. The general belief in relies, 
consisting of bones, hair, clothes, etc., is plainly an 
evolution of the amulets and gris-grin of savages. 
This fetishtic and idolatrous sentiment has by a 
gradual and necessary development been infused oven 
into speech and writing, for written forms have been 
hung on plants as fetishes and idols, or placed in the 
temples as the symbol of perpetual prayer, and the 
Buddhists even erect prayer-mills. We have analogous 
instances among ourselves, when texts of Scripture or 
the words of some saint are rolled up into a kind of 
amulet and worn round the neck. The same sentiment 
is shown in the costly offering of lamps kept constantly 
burning before images as the means of obtaining help 
and favour ; and in the visits made to a given number 
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of churches, thus transforming number into a mys- 
terious, entified, and efficacious power, in the same 
way that every ancient people, whether barbarous 
or civilized, mythically venerated certain numbers; 
the Peruvians, for instance, and some other American 
peoples regarded the number “ four” as sacred. 

In addition to the cherished remembrance always 
inspired by portraits of those we love, a breathing 
of life, as if the dead or absent person were com- 
municating with us in spirit, is perhaps unconsciously 
infused into the picture while we look at it. These 
are transient states of consciousness, of which we are 
scarcely aware, although they do not escape the 
notice of careful observers. Any dishonour or insult 
offered to images, whether sacred or profane, deeply 
moves both the learned and unlearned, both bar- 
barous and civilized peoples, not merely as a base 
and sacrilegious act against the person represented, 
but from an instinctive and spontaneous feeling thUt., 
he is actually present in the image. Any oliU 
analyzes the matter will find it impossible to ^parate 
these two sentiments, and many disgraceful and 
sanguinary scones which have led to the fallows or 
the stake have actually resulted from the identifica- 
tion of the image with the thing represented. 

fiSvi^ when a man of high culture and refined 
tiw^l^rbetoty stands before the canvas or sculpture 
;df . i^reai ancient or modem artist, his spiritual 

,;k^d ffisthetio enjoyment of these wonderful works is,. 
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as he will find from the observation of his inmost 
emotions, combined with the animation and per- 
sonification of what he sees ; he is so far carried 
away by the beauty and truth of the representation 
that the passions represented affect him as if they 
wore those of real persons. This relative perfection 
of a work of art, either in the way the objects stand 
out, in the varied diffusion of light and shade, in 
the movement and expression of figures, in the 
effect of the whole in its details and background, 
is all heightened and confirmed by the underlying 
entification of images. The process we have before 
described by which a confused group of. objects appear 
to us as a human form or phantasm is also effected 
in this case in a more subtle way and with less effort 
of memory ; it is all ultimately due to the primitive 
fact of animal perception. Our imagination can 
supply the resemblance, the limbs, colom’, and design 
in a picture in which a face, figure, or landscape are 
slightly sketched, or in a roughly chiselled statue. 
We often hear the complaint that a work of art is 
too highly finished, and it wearies and displeases us 
because it leaves nothing for the imagination to supply. 
The remark reveals the fact, of which we are all 
implicitly conscious, that we are ourselves in part 
the artificers of every external phenomenon. 

' We need not stop to prove a truth well-known to 
all, that architecture and all kin^ of monuments 
lend themselves to a symbolism derived from ancieut 
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and primitive popular ideas. This was the case in 
India, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Egypt, Jndsea, Greece, 
Ancient and Christian Borne, and in the ancient 
remains found in savage countries and in America. 
The freemasons of the Middle Ages united the 
earliest and most varied traditions with the symbols 
of Christianity. We unconsciously carry on the 
same traditions, preserving some of then: forms, 
although the meaning of the symbol is lost. Tombs 
in the open air which enclosed a spirit, and round 
which the shades roamed, were the first sacred 
buildings, from which by an easy and intelligible 
evolution of ideas, temples, with a similar orientation, 
and other works of architecture, both religious and 
civil, were derived. If we follow, step by stop, the 
development of the tomb into the temple, the palace, 
and the triumphal arch, we shall see how the out- 
ward form and the human and cosmic myth were 
reciprocally enlarged. Ethnography, archseology, and 
the history of all peoples indicate their gradual 
evolution, so that it is only necessary to allude to it ; 
proofs abound for any intelligent reader. Even in 
modem architectm'e the arrangement of parts, the 
general form, the ornaments and symbols relating to 
mythical ideas, still persist, although we are no longer 
conscious of their meaning; just as human speech 
now makes use of a simple phonetic sign as if it were 
un dgcbraid notation, in which the philologist can 
teace the ' primitive and concrete image whence it 
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proceeded. The arts also, like other human products, 
follow the general evolution of myth in their historic 
course ; the primitive fetish is afterwards perfected by 
more explicit spiritual beliefs, and is combined with 
cosmic myths ; these * are slowly transformed into 
symbolic representations, which dissolve in their 
turn, and give place to the expression of the truth 
and to forms which more fully satisfy the natural 
sense of beauty and its adaptation to special ends. 

The arts of singing and of instrumental music 
have the same origin and evolution as the others. 
Vico, Strabo, and others have asserted that primitive 
men spoke in song, and there is great truth in the 
remark. Since gesture and pantomime help out the 
meaning of imperfect speech, which was at first poor 
in the n um ber of words and their relative forms, and 
this is still. the case among many peoples, so song, 
vocal modulation, and the rhythmic expression of 
speech seem to stimulate emotion. In truth, the 
mental and physiological effort which tends by vocal 
enunciation to present the image or emotion in an 
external form, is on the one hand not yet fully 
disintegrated, and on the other the greater or less 
intensity of feeling inyolved in primitive languages a 
corresponding vocal modulation to supplement it, just 
as it required gesture and pantomime. Thus speech, 
gesture, and song, in the larger sense of the word, had 
their origiu together. This is also true of many of 
the languages of modem savages, and of those of 
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more oivilized peoples, such as the Chinese, which 
have not quite attained inflection ; in this case the 
frequent repetition of the same monosyllable conveys 
a diflerent meaning, not only from its relative posi- 
tion, but from the modulation Imd tone in which it is 
uttered. The same thing may be observed in children 
who are just beginning to talk. 

Bhythm, or the graduated and alternate action and 
I'eaction with which a vibration begins and ends, is a 
universal law in the manifestation and movements of 
all natural phenomena ; a law which is revealed on 
a grand scale in all the recurring periods of nature, 
whether astral, telluric, or meteorological, as well as 
in the form and manifold phases of organisms and 
their modes of reproduction. This universal law also 
applies to the whole mental and organic system of 
animals and men, whenever they become conscious of 
their own existence. The same universal rhythm 
constitutes the fundamental form of sound in the 
vibration of metallic bars, or of strings, and becomes 
perceptible to the external senses by means of our 
organ of hearing, as also by the external and innate 
necessity slowly developed by our habits of conscious- 
ness, which may be termed the external causes of its 
organic evolution and constitution. 

By these organic and cosmic tendencies, and by 
the intrinsic impulse towards modulation of sound 
already explained, speech first issued from the human 
breast in hamonious accents and rhythmic form, and 
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these became in their turn the causes and genesis of 
versification and metre. The classic experiments of 
Helmholtz show that each note may he regarded as a 
harmonic whole, owing to the complementary sounds 
which accompany it ‘in its complete development. 
With reference to our own race, the genesis of the 
composition of verse and metre are shown ,by the 
researches made by Westphal and others into the 
metrical system of the Vcdic Aryans, the Turanians, 
and the Greeks, since the fact that their metres were 
the same implies a common origin. The demonstra- 
tion is complete, if we compare the iambic metre of 
Archilochus with that of the Vedic hymns. There 
are in both three series of iambuses — the dimeter, the 
cataleptic trimeter, and the acataleptic.* 

* Whilo these tsheetH were passiiipj throiijjh tlio preH8, 1 was in- 
formed of work oii the Eig<»ymcut of Music, (“ Dip Luai an dur 

Mudli.** Berliu, 1879.) Berg, who is a realist, iuq^uires what is the 
source of the pleasure wo cxi»erioncc from tU(j rcigular succtJbsioii of 
souuds, which ho holds to ho the primary essence of music. Ho finds 
the cause in some of Darwin’s theriries and rcsf^arches. Darwin 
observes that the epoch of song coincides with that of love in the case? 
of singing animals, birds, insects, and some mammals ; and from this 
Berg concludes that primitive 'men, or rather anthropoids, made use 
of the voice to attract the attonUou of females. Hence a relation was 
established between singing and the sentiments of love, rivalry, jiud 
pleasure ; this relation was indissolubly fused into the nature by here- 
dity, and it persisted even after singing ceased to bo excited by its 
primitive cause. This applies to the general sense of pleasure in 
music. Wo have next to inquire why the ear prefers certain sounds 
to others, certain combinations to others, etc. Berg holds that it 
dc])endB on negative causes, that the ear does not select the most 
pleasing but tlio least painful sounds. He relies on HelmhoUx’s 
fundamental theory of sounds. It seems to me that although Helm- 
holtz’s theory is true, that of Berg is erroneous, since he is quite 
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This observation applies to the physical and 
physiological conditions of the phenomenon, since 
primitive men could not speak without rhythmic 
modulation of words. We are not quite without hope 
of discovering by induction the origin of wind or 

unable to proTC his assortion that the effect produced by music is a 
negative pleasilrt^ Moreover, tho Darwinian observations to v^hich 
he trades the origin of the enjoyment of music, not only rely on an 
arbitrary hyi>othosiB, but do not explain why males sliould derive any 
advantage from their voice, nor what pleasure and satisfaction females 
find in it. And this, as Reiiiach justly <»bHcrv(is in tho Fhiht- 

eojthiquej is the point on whicli the ])roblem turns. 

Clark has recently suggested in the American Naturalist another 
theory worthy of consideration. A musical sound is neviT simple but 
complex; it consists of one finidaiiiental sound, and of other liannonic 
sounds at close int<‘rvfilH ; the first and most perceptible intervals aro 
the 8th, 5lh, 4th, sind 3rd major. Each of the simple sounds which, 
taken together, constitute the whole sound, causes the vibration of a 
si^ecial group of filircs in tho auditory nerv(\ Tliis fact, often repeated, 
generates a kind of organic prodi8]x>sition whicli is confirmed by 
ht'rerlity. If from any cause one of tlies(‘ groups is set in motion, the 
other groups ill have a tendency to vibrate. Thort*fore, if a singing 
smiinal, weary of always repeating tho same note, wishes to vary its 
height, he will naturally choose one of the harmonic sounds of the 
first. The ultimate origin of tho law of melody in organized beings is 
therefore only the simultaneous harmony, realized in sounds, of in- 
organic nature. This theory is confirmed by the analysis which has 
been often made of tlie song of some birds : the intervals emiiloyed 
by these aro generally the same as those on vrhich human melody is 
founded, the 8th, «5th, 4th, and 8r(l major. Beiuaeh, however, observes 
that Beethoven, w^ho in his Pastoral Syini>hony has reproduced the 
song of the nightuigale, the cuckoo, and tho quail, makes their melodies 
to differ from those assigned to them by Clark. 

The method and direction of the theories proposed by these authors 
(ue excelltmt ; but I do not believe that they have discovered the real 
origin of tho sense of music and dancing. I think that the suggestion 
given ^ the text, although it requires development, is nearer the 
truth. Consedousness of the great law by which things exist in a 
dij^sifieff fibrin (loems to me to be the cause of the sense of graduated 
,|&saio, which constitutes the essence of all tho arts. 
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stringed instruments which accompanied the songs, 
after the specification of the modes of speech was so 
far advanced as to distinguish singing — which had 
already become an art — from the daily necessity of 
reciprocal communication in 'yrords. In this research 
we must proceed Step by step, aided by minute 
observation, lest we should accept an hyppthesis 
which does not correspond with the facts. 

Not only man, but some animals — among others 
a. species of mouse found in South Africa — natm*ally 
uses his limbs to moderate or strengthen the light of 
vision. This mouse was observed to shade its eyes 
with its forepaws in order to look at some distant 
object under a blazing sun, as we should do in like 
conditions. In man, whose arms and hands are 
readily adapted to this primitive art, the habit is 
common, even among the rudest savages.. Putting 
sight out of the question that we may consider hear- 
ing, which is om* present theme, I'eflex movements, 
either casual or habitual, have certainly induced 
primitive men to place their hands on the mouth, 
either so as to suppress the sound or to augment it 
by using both hands as a kind of shell. It is easy to 
imagine the use of shells or other hollow objects as a 
vehicle of sound, either for amusement or some other 
cause, and these rude instruments might serve as the 
first step to the invention of wind instruments. Ee- 
flection on these spontaneous experiments would 
readily lead to the search for some mode of prolong- 
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ing or imitating ' the voice. In these attempts men 
might be guided by their observation of the whistle 
and song of birds, whose beaks may have served as a 
model for the coustrnction of the flute and reed-pipe. 
Pott traces the word for sound to the root svar, and 
hence, after some natural phonetic changes, wo have 
in Lithuanian sswilpti for the ‘song of bii'ds. Of 
.all natural objects, different kinds of reeds and the 
hollow stalks of plants are, owing to their hollow and 
cylindrical form, best adapted for the imitation of a 
bird's beak and the sonorous transmission of breath. 
In many languages the word for a flute is the same 
as that for a reed. In Sanscrit, vanqa and venu mean 
a flute and bamboo ; in Persian, n<t and iidi/ mean a 
flute and reed ; in Greek S6vae, and in Latin calamus, 
have the same double meaning, and many more 
examples <might be given. 

Stringed instruments are a more elaborate in- 
vention, and may have been suggested by the vibra- 
tion of a bow-string when it is twanged. The bow 
is common to all modem savages, and was also found 
among extinct peoples and those which are now 
civilized, as weU.as in prehistoric times. The San- 
scrit word for a stringed mstrument, tata or vitata, 
is delved from the root tan, to stretch. Pictet 
observes that one name for a lute is nidri, from rvdi 
to lament, that is, a plaintive instrument ; in Persian 
ws have ' for song, music, or a stringed instru- 

tnent. The etymology of arcus is the same; the root 
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arc not only means to hurl, but to sing or resound. 
Homer and Bannjana often allude to the sonorous- 
ness of the bow and its string. Homer says in 
speaking of the bow of Pandarus, “ atridit fimia, ct 
nervim ralde aonuit." ' And when Ulysses drew his 
avenging bow, the cord emitted a clear sound like the 
voice of a swallow. ‘LocMa, another name for a cord, 
also means one who speaks, from Idc, loqui; and 
the Persian rt(d, roda' a bow-string, also means a 
song. In the Veda the root arc’ is used in speaking 
of the roaring wind, or of a long echoing sound. 
Again tavara, a bow-string, is from tan, to stretch, to 
sound. The Greek ruvoc must be referred to the 
same root, and signifies a bow-string, a sound, an 
accent, a tone. Benfej' traces the Greek \ipa, in 
which this root is wanting, through \vBpa, or rudra. 
Kuhn confirms this transformation by the analog}* 
between the Vedic god Budra and the Greek Apollo, 
both of whom are armed with a bow. Budra, like 
Apollo, is a great physician; the former is called 
kapardin, from his mode of wearing his long hair, 
and mnku from his tortuous gait as the god of 
storms ; to the latter the epithets of oxepc and 

Xo^ac are applied ; the mouse was sacred to Budro, 
and Apollo had the surname of Smintheus, from the 
mouse, 'Sfjdvda, which was his symbol. 

These wind and stringed instruments were not, in 
their primitive forms, at once used as an accompani- 
ment to song. Before such use was possible, there- 
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most have been considerable progress in the speci- 
hcation of language, and special songs must have 
been disintegrated from common speech, which was 
at first an inchoate song. Possibly some rude in- 
struments were invented foi” amusement or some 
other purpose before this specification had taken 
place. At any rate the use of Various instruments 
for accompaniment was preceded by gesticulation, or 
the spontaneous striking of sbme object which coin- 
cided with animated speech, or which accompanied it 
in sonorous cadences. 

The rhythm which stimulated primitive men to 
speak in song, also impelled them to accompany it 
with gestures and movements of the body, and this 
was the origin of the dance, which, when the body 
moved in correspondence with cadenced utterances, 
was at first merely the accompaniment of song. Tra- 
dition, modern, ethnography, and the primitive habits 
of children bear witness to this fact. In addition to 
the rhythmic motion of all parts of the body, there 
is the practice of spontaneously beating time with the 
hands and feet, which were doubtless the first in- 
struments used by man as a musical accompaniment. 
Hence, owing to the facility of construction, there 
niose percussion instruments, which were at ‘first 
made of stone or pieces of wood. So that singing, 
dancing, accompaniment with the limbs or with some 
mdely fashioned object arose ahnost simultaneoaBly, 
fis soop as the process of specification had established 
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a distinction between song and ordinary speech. The 
first simple instruments which we have described only 
made the song, shout, war-dance, or religious cere- 
mony more effective. 

When chanted speech was formulated in a fixed 
order by means of rhythm and the modulations of 
the voice, it became verse, and the melody itself, as 
the simple exj)ression of the song which had been 
cast into verse, or even into an inarticulate chant, 
was naturally evolved from it. An artistic education 
is not needed in order to experience the pleasure of 
rhythmic order in the succession of sound, for a pre- 
disposition of the nervous system will suffice. Savages, 
children, and even animals are sensible of rhythm, 
which is the order and symmetry of sensations. The 
dance, as Beauquier justly observes, is the practical 
form of rhythmic motion and the gesture .of music. 
The motion impressed by sound on the internal or- 
ganism tends to manifest itself in external gesture, 
and in fact, the rhythm of the music is repeated in 
dancing in the limbs and in the whole body of the 
dancer. The rhythm, regarded in its material cause, 
need not be accompanied by any very musical sound. 
The percussion instruments were at first only used to 
mark and intensify the rhythm. 

Melody may be termed a fusion of rhythm and 
sounds of different pitches, united in time, and 
assuming a regular and symmetrical form ; melody, 
as others also Have observed, constitutes the whole 
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of music, since without it harm6ny itself is vague and 
indefinite. Notmthstanding the numerous elements 
which may be discerned in melody, and the labour im- 
plied in its analysis, it is the facile and spontaneous 
creation of man, at any.rate in its simplest expression; 
uneducated people, ignorant of music, are able to 
invent very tolerable melodies, ' of which we have 
instances in popular and national songs, which are 
generated by the musical fancy of those unconscious 
of the laws of music. Melody has an independent ex- 
istence, while harmony serves to accentuate its form, 
and conduces to its subsequent progress among peo- 
l)les capable of developing it in all its power.* 

Music has a powerful influence upon all the 
senses. It has at all times been supposed to have 
a healing power, and in the Middle Ages it was be- 
lieved to caire epilepsy, madness, convulsions, hysteria, 
and all forms pf nervous affections ; while in our own 
time it is usefully employed in cerebral .diseases, since 
it has both a stimulating and soothing effect. Women, 
since they are generally more nervous and sensitive 
than men, are more especially affected by music. 
Animals as well as man ate influenced by it, as it 
has been shown by exact and numerous experiments. 
Every one Imqws that many birds can be taught a^, 
trliich they sing with taste and lively satisfaction. 
The major key, with its regular proportions, its full 
0^4 gradual sounds, arouses in man a sense of life 

♦ ptje Beauqtiier’s ** PhiJoiophie de la MuHgueP 
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and joy, while the minor key excites languor and 
inymoible sadness, and animals are affected in the 
same way. 

It is evident that the formation of the scale, the 
essential foundation of music, varies with the epoch, 
climate, habits, and physiological conditions of the 
different races which have successively adopted the 
diatonic, the major, and minor scales. The music of the 
Chinese differs from our own, and while it is equally 
elaborate, it does not quite please us, and the same may 
be said of the music of the Indians, of the ancient 
Egyptians, and others. Undoubtedly our scale is 
more convenient and conformable to art, setting aside 
the physiological conditions of race, since the notes 
separated by regular interval? form a more spiritual 
and inde];>endent, in short a more artistic system. 

Such are briefly the characteristics of the genesis 
of song and of music, the actual conditions which 
make them possible, and their effect on man and 
animals. We must now conpider the subject from the 
mythical point of view, as we have done in the case 
of the other arts. We know that the image and 
emotions are mythically personifled by us, and this 
fanciful reality is afterwards infused into the words 
used in its expression. It follows from this that 
speech is not only spontaneously and unconsciously 
personified as the material covering of the idea or 
emotion enclosed in it, but that the same thing occurs 
in language as a whole, at first vaguely, but after- 
' - ‘ X 
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wards in a definite and reflective manner, in conse- 
quence of intellectual development. Among all 
civilized peoples, whether extinct or still in existence, 
speech is not only personified in the complex idea or 
language, hut it is deified. It is weU Imown that this 
is the case in all phases of Eastern Christianity, and 
that the other Christian churches have since identified 
the Grajco-Eastem idea of the Logoswith the Messianic 
ideas engrafted upon it. If among the prehistoric 
peoples which most resemble modern savages, speech 
was personi^ed by the necessity of the perceptive 
faculty, a vague power was certainly ascribed to it, 
and even a simple murmur or whisper was supposed 
to have a direct and personal influence on things, men, 
and animals. Magic, which is the primitive expression 
of fetishtic power, embodied in a man, had its most 
efficacious* form in the utterance of words, cries, 
whispers, or songs, referring to the, malign or to the 
healing and beneficent arts, and it was employed to 
arouse or to calm storms, to destroy or improve the 
harvest, or for like purposes. 

Beginning with the traditions of our race, even 
prior to its dispersion, there are plain proofs that 
words and songs were originally employed for exorcisms 
and magic in various diseases, and for incantations 
directed against men or things. Kar means to 
bewitch, as in German we have einem etwas anthun, 
in \o%%jiiiaafmtwrare, in liaHanfattucchiere, and from 
we h^Vo carmen, a song or magic formula. The 
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goddess Carmenta, who was supposed to watch over 
childbirth, derived her name from carmen, the magic 
formula which was used to aid the delivery. The 
name was also used for a proph6tess, as Car)nenla,tlcLO 
mother of Evancler. feervio tells us that the augurs 
were termed carmentes.^ The Sanscrit mdya, meaning 
magic or illusion and, in the Veda, wisdom, is'derived 
from man, to think or know; from man we have 
mantra, magic formula or incantation ; in Zend, mail’- 
tlira is an incantation against disease, and hence we 
have the Erse manadh, incantation or juggling, and 
moniti in Lithuanian. The linguistic researches of 
Pictet, Pott, Bcnfcy, Kuhn, and others show that in 
primitive times singing, poetry, hymns, the celebration 
of rites, and the relation of tales, were identical ideas, 
expressed in identical forms, and even the name for a 
nightingale had the same derivation. So also the 
names of a singer, poet, a wise man, and a magician, 
came from the same root. 

Among all historic and savage peoples it was the 
general practice to use exorcism by means of magic 
formulas and incantations, combined with the noise of 
rude instruments; this was part of the pathology, 
meteorology, and demonology which dated from the 
beginning of speech, and the first rude ideas of 
fetishes and spirits have persisted in various forms 

* Serv. on the ^neicl. What the oracles saug was termed 
earmentia : the seers used to bo called carmentett, and the books in 
which their sayings were inscribed were termed carmeniorioa. 
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down to our days. We have a plain proof of this 
in a work dedicated to Pius IX. by M. Gaume, in 
which he sets forth the virtue of holy water against 
the innumerable powers of evil which, as ho declares, 
still people the cosmic ’spaces, and similar rites may 
be traced in the liturgies of all modern religions. 
This belief is directly founded on the fanciful per- 
sonification and incarnation of a power in speech 
itself, in song, and in sound. David had similar 
ideas of dancing and its accessories, and the walls 
of Jericho are said to have fallen at the sound of 
the trumpets, as if these contained the spirit of 
God. The Patagonians, to <iuote a single instance 
from among savages, drive away the evil spirits 
of diseases with magic songs, accompanied by drums 
on which demons are painted. To these mythical 
ideas we‘ must refer the worship of trees, which 
involves thM ' of birds, so far as they whistle and 
sing. 

The worship of trees and groves is universal: 
peculiar trees, groves, and woods are worshipped in 
Tahiti, in the Fiji Islands, and throughout Polynesia ^ 
in barbarous Asia, in Europe, Aiherica, and the whole 
of Africa. Cameron, Schweinfurth, Stanley, and other 
tnoder^ travellers in Africa give many instances of 
th^. Bch'weinfurth describes such a worship among 
the Niam-Niam, who hold that the forest is inhabited 
by This worship is naturally com- 

bined with that of birds> which become the confidants * 
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of the forest, repeat the mysteries of mother earth, and 
sometimes become interpreters and prophets to man. 

Birds, by their power of moving through the air 
as lords of the aerial space, by their aitis of building, 
by the beauty of their*plumage, their secret haunts in 
the forests and rocks, by their frequent appearance 
both by day and ilight, and by the variety of their 
songs, must necessarily have excited the fetishtio 
fancy of primitive men. The worship of birds was 
therefore universal, in connection with that of trees, 
meteors, and waters. They were supposed to cause 
storms; and the eagle, the falcon, the magpie, and 
some other birds brought the celestial fire on the 
earth. The worship of birds is also common in 
America, and in Central America the bird voc is the 
messenger of Hurakau, the god of storms. The magic- 
doctors of the Gri, of the Arikari, and of tlie Indians 
of the Antilles, wore the feathers and images of the 
Owl as an emblem of the divine inspiration by which 
they were animated. Similar beliefs are common in 
Africa and Polynesia.* It is well known that the 
Egyptians worshipped the ibis, the hawk, and other 
birds, and that the Clreeks worshipped birds and trees 
at Dodona, in consequence of a celebrated oracle. In 
Italy the lapwing and the magpie became Filumnus 
and Picas, who led the Sabines into Ficenus. 
Divination by eagles and other birds was practised 

^ See GKraxd de Bittllo : Mi/thologi« CompariHe, Vol. L Paris, 1878. 
A valuable aud learned 
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at Borne, and German, Slav, and Celtic traditions 
abound in similar myths.* Nor are they wanting in 
the Bible itself, in which we hear of the trees of 
knowledge and of life, of some celebrated trees in the 
times of the patriarchs,^of the raven and the dove sent 
out as messengers. The Old Testament speaks of the 
worship of groves at Ashtaroth in Canaan, of sacri- 
fices under the green trees, and we know that such 
worship occurred in the Semitic races of Numidia and 
elsewhere. 

The simultaneous elaboration of myths relating to 
trees and birds as objects of worship, as beneficent 
or malign powers, and as the transmitters of oracles, 
necessarily confirmed and extended the personifica- 
tions of speech and song, and were fused through 
many sources into a whole, which represented a 
supernatural agent, endowed with the power of a 
mediator, of a good or evil spirit or idol. This 
ultimately led to a universal conception of the 
efficacy of sound, considered as the manifestation of 
occult powers. In this mythically spiritual atmo- 
sphere, all peoples formerly lived and in great part 
still continue to live. 

As the innate impulse led to the entification of 
speech and of the singing of men and animals, so it 
also l^d to the mythical personification of dancing and 
instrumental music, in which nearly all peoples have 

• iniensd character of tlie worship of groves in Italy appears 
horn Quktillanns, who says, in speaking of Ennius : ^^Enniuni sieui 
sacras vdtistati^ luco» atfyrenmdJ* 
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recognized a demoniac and deliberate po\rer. For 
this reason, dancing and the noise of rude instruments 
generally accompanied solemn religious and civil 
ceremonies, and any remarkable cosmic, astral, or 
meteorological fact; «nd in polytheistic times the 
deities of poetry, dancing, and music served to 
accentuate and classify ideas. 

The instrument became a fetish, and was invested 
with a mysterious power resembling that which was 
supposed to exist in all utterances of the animal 
world. Indeed, instruments were, and still are among 
savages, regarded as sacred and as an integral 
part of public worship, so that each had its definite 
function and office. This need not surprise us, 
since for such men every object is a fetish, which con- 
tains a soul. The Karens, a tribe in Bnrmah, believe 
that their arms, knives, utensils, etc., have>all a lichp 
or soul, which is termed a wong by tho negroes of 
West Africa. The same belief is found in a more 
explicit form among the AJgonquins, the Fijians, and 
tho aforesaid Karens, whoso beliefs are characteristic 
of all peoples which have reached this stage of 
mythical conceptions. The different objects belong- 
ing to a dead man, and his instruments, arms, and 
utensils, are laid in his tomb, or burnt with his body, 
and this is owing to the belief that the souls of these 
objects follow their possessor into another Hfe. The 
same custom unfortunately extends to persons, and 
there are instances of this evil practice among rela- 
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tirdy .civilized nations; the massacre which takes 
place at the death of a king of Dahomey is well 
known, and is revolting from the number of victims 
and from the mode of their sacrifice. It is therefore 
easy to imagine the way jn which musical instruments 
hnd tke sounds produced by them were personified, 
since these manifestations seemed to approximate 
more closely to those of animals. 

Fetishtic beliefs concerning magic songs or sounds 
were, as we have seen, confirmed by the influence 
naturally exerted on men and animals in their 
normal or abnormal state by rhythmic and musical 
sounds, however rude and unformed they may be. 
Theophrastus tells us that blowing a flute over the 
affected limb was supposed to cure gout ; the Bomans 
recited camdna to drive away disease and demons : 
the old Slav word for physician, vrafi, comes from 
a root which means to murmur ; in Servian, vrac is a 
physician, ahd balii, an enchanter or physician. The 
use of incantations as a remedy prevailed among the 
Greeks in Homer’s time. The Atarva-Yeda retains 
the old formula of imprecation against disease, and 
the Zend-avesta divides physicians into three classes, 
those which core with the knife, with herbs, and 
with, magic formulas. Kuhn beUeves that, the Latin 
W(trd r^era to these proceedings, comparing 

with.it Sansedt midk, to oppose or. curse. 
Pictet ixaeiBi the meaning of exorciser in another 
Btnscrit vhEed for a, physician : BhUag from m»g. 
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As the civilization of the historic races advanced, 
poetry, singing, and musical instruments bocamo 
more perfect, and were classified as refiex arts. 
Among the more intellectual classes the earlier 
fetishtic ideas connected with them almost dis- 
appeared, while in the case of the common people, 
the fetish was ide^zed, but not therefore iQst; it 
persisted, and still persists, under other forms. 
Polytheism, modified to suit the place, time, and 
race, and yet essentially the same, offers us a more 
ideal form of the arts, each of which was personified 
as a god, and taken together they formed a heavenly 
company, which generated and presided over the arts. 
The greatest poets and philosophers of antiquity 
retained a sincere belief in the inspiration of every 
creation of art ; and this was only a more noble and 
intellectual form of the first rude and indefinite con- 
ception .by which the arts were embodied in a material 
shape. 

Of all the Aryan peoples, Greece represented her 
Olympus in the most glorious mythical form, set 
forth by all the arts of description. From the poly- 
theistic point of view, nothing can be eestheticaUy 
more perfect than the myths of Apollo and the 
Muses, which personify hannony in general, and 
whatever is peculiar to the arts. Such conceptions, 
by which the arts of speech, song, vocal and instru- 
mental music were embodied in myths, did not dis- 
appear as time went on, but were perpetuated in 
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another form. Music, which was always becoming 
more elaborate, continued to be the highest inspira- 
tion, a divine power, an external apd harmonious 
manifestation of celestial beings, of eternal life, and 
the order of the world. .This conception was 
shadowed forth in the Pythagorean theory of the 
mythical harmony of the spheres : that school re- 
garded the world as a musical system, an harmonious 
dance of planets. 

The fetishtic and mythical origin common to all 
the arts is clearly shown by the fact that at a period 
relatively advanced, but still very remote, they were 
formulated in the temple, a symbolic representation 
of their deities, to be fotmd even . among the most 
primitive peoples. The evolution of the arts towards 
a more rational conception, divested of mythical and 
religious influence, took the form of releasing each art 
from bondage to the temple, and enabling it to assume 
a more distinct, free, and secular personality, an evolu- 
tion which was however somewhat difficult and slow in 
the case of vocal and instrumental music. Although 
in our own time it has achieved a field for itself, yet 
in oratorios and ecclesiastical music the old concep- 
tion remains. 

The joys of the Elysian fields and of Paradise, as 
rewards of the good and faithful after death, varying 
in details with the moral and mythical beliefs of 
various peoples, were heightened by concerts and 
jnusieal symphonies, as, owing to natural evolution 
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and the introduction of Oriental ideas, it appears 
even in the Christian conception of Paradise. For 
the great majority of believers, earthly music is only 
an echo of that celestial music, and participates in 
its divine efficacy. In the Christian Paradise there 
were saints to preside over the instruments, the 
singing, and music ? the visions of the ecstatic, the 
hallucinations of the mystic, and the precious memories 
and images of the dead, are often combined with 
sweet and heavenly music, and this completes the 
fetishtic idea which enters into every phenomenon 
with which man has to do. For if inanimate 
objects and instruments wore supposed by the 
primitive savage to have a soul which followed 
the shade of the dead man into the mythical abode 
beyond the grave, in modem religions the earthly 
instruments, the fanciful idols of the comujon people 
and of mystics, also resound in Elysium and the 
heavens, touched and inspired by choirs of angels 
and by seraphic powers. 

The deep and sonorous music of bells, of organs, 
and other ecclesiastical instruments, the chants which 
resound through vaulted roofs amid the assembled 
worshippers, ecclesiastical lights, and the fumes of 
incense, inspire many Christians with a deep and 
sesthetio sense of the divine presence; and at such 
moments their vivid faith joins heaven and earth in 
the same harmonious emotion. The music, chants, 
and harmony, combined with other solemn rites, are 
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unconsciouBly embodied by ns, entering into oar 
hearts as they circle round the church, and they 
become the mysterious language of celestial powers. 
Wo are once more immersed in the world of fancy 
and of myth, purified however hy the evolution it has 
undergone. This exalted state of mind is also ex- 
perienced by those who listen to profane music, since 
the harmony and modulation of sound, and the ex- 
pression given to it by the combination of various 
instruments, immediately affect the soul of the listener 
as a whole, without the aid of reflection, and a sub- 
stantial entity which deliberately fulfils its sponta- 
neous cycle of development is thus created; in a 
word, the harmonies they hear are unconsciously 
personified. Any one who makes a deep and careful 
analysis of his states of consciousness in these cir- 
cumstances will admit the truth of this assertion. 

The ordinary modes of expression respecting music, 
which are in use not only among uneducated people, 
but among those who are educated axid civilized, dis- 
play the earlier and innate belief in the mythical 
representations of this art. The expressions may be 
often heard : What divine music ! What, angelic har- 
mony! This song is really seraphic! and the like. 
Such expressions not only bear witness to the old 
mythical sentiment, and to the ultimate development 
its Imrrn, but they also indicate the actual senti- 
ments of tlte speaker. The personifying power of tiie 
lmnm^idtithl%iuce fy such as to recur spontaneously, 
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even in one vrho has abandoned these, ancient illu- 
sions, if he surrenders himself for a 'while to his 
natural instinct. It has often happened that a man 
who listens to a melodious and beautiful piece of 
music is gradually aroused and excited by its sweet 
power, so as to be carried away into a world of new 
sensations, in which all our sentiments and. affec- 
tions, our deepest, tenderest, and dearest aspirations 
blossom afresh in our memory, and are fused into 
and strengthened by these harmonies ; we seem to be 
transported into ethereal regions, and unconsciously 
surrender ourselves to their influence. This kind of 
natural ecstasy is not produced merely by the physio- 
logical effects of music on the organism, by the edu- 
cation of our sense of beauty, and of our reminiscences 
of earlier mythical emotions, but also by the innate 
impulse which stiU persists, loading us to idealize 
and vivify all natural phenomena, and also our own 
sensations. 

But if among the common people, the devout, and 
occasionally also among people of culture, this highest 
art is not divested of its mythical environment, which 
still persists, although in a more ideal form, yet it 
has followed and still follows the generri evolution of 
human ideas. The art of music was identified ■with 
song and with the mythical personality ascribed to 
itj of which these instruments were the extrinsic and 
harmonious echo; at first, like the other arts, it 
was a religious conception and entity pertaining 
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to the Church, but it gradually assumed a character 
of its own, was dissociated from the Church, and 
became a secular art, diverging more and more from 
the mythical ideas with which it had before been 
filled. When instruments increased in number, and 
became more perfect in quality; when harmony, 
strictly so called, was developed' and became more 
efficient, instrumental music still continued to be the 
servant of vocal music, and was employed to give 
emphasis, relief, warmth, and colour to the art of song, 
which continued to be supreme. Song had its pecu- 
liar musical character, and the human voice, alone 
or in a chorus, might be regarded as the type of 
instrumental music, rendered more effective by the 
words which expressed the ideas and sentiments of 
such songs by harmonizing the various vocal instru- 
ments in ♦accordance with their tones and varying 
timbre. Instnimental music, by the melodious har- 
mony of artificial sounds, had however a vast field 
peculiar to itself, and an existence independent of the 
human voice. This was and is, in addition to its 
release from the bonds of myth, the necessary result 
of the evolution of this highest art. 

Instrumental music, considered in itself, with the 
symphony as its highest expression, has been de- 
clared by a learned writer to be the grandest artistic 
creation, and the ultimate form of art in which the 
vast cycle of all things human will find its develop- 
|h^t. A i^rmphony is an architectural construction 
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of sounds, mobile in form, and not absolutely devoid 
of a literary meaning. Yet we must not seek in in- 
strumental music for that which it cannot afford, 
such as the ideas contained in words. Any one must 
admit the futility of the attempt to give a dramatic 
interpretation or language to instrumental music, who 
reads the descriptiOh attempted by Lenz and other 
writers of some of Beethoven’s sonatas. Instrumental 
music does not lend itself to these interpretations, 
since it is an art with an independent existence. We 
have observed that in its first development it was used 
as an accompaniment to the voice, or associated with 
the movements of the body, or with the dance, and 
consequently had not the independence which was 
gradually achieved, until it culminated in the sym- 
phony. Instrumental music adds nothing to literature, 
nor to the expression of ideas- and sentiments* hut in it 
pure music consists, and it is the very essence of the 
art. Literature and poetry belong to a definite order 
of ideas and emotions; music is only able to afford 
musical ideas and sentiments. Instrumental music 
has its peculiar province as the supreme art which 
composes its own poems by means of the order, suc- 
cession, and harmony of sounds ; it delights, ravishes, 
and moves us by exciting the emotional part of our 
nature, and thus arouses a world of ideas which may 
be modified at pleasure, and which may, by the 
powerful means at its disposal, produce effects of 
which instruments merely used for accompanying the 
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voice are incapable. When instrumental music was 
released from all servitude to other arts, as well 
as from all positive sense of religious emotions or 
mythical and symbolic prejudice, thought was abl& 
to create the art of sounds, which contains in itself 
a special aim and meaning. 

We have thus reached the t'erm of our arduous 
and fatiguing journey. We flatter ourselves that a 
truth has been gleaned from it, and this conviction 
is not due to a presumptuous reliance on our po\Yers, 
but on the conscientious honesty of our researches,, 
combined with a great yet humble love of truth. 
Others, who are better endowed with genius and 
learning will judge of our success, and we shall 
willingly submit to their criticism and correction, so 
long as they are fair and unprejudiced and only aim 
at the tsnth. Erom animal perception, and the 
mental and- physical fact into which it is to be 
resolved, we have traced the root which in man’s 
case grows into a mighty tree ; the first germ of all 
the mjdihical ideas of every people upon earth. The 
subjectivity of which animals and man are spon- 
taneously conscious in every internal and external 
phenomenon, the subsequent entification of ide^s, 
even after thought has attained to these more rational 
forms, are the great factors of myth in all its forms, of 
Wperstiti<ais, of religions, and also jscienoe. V^e 
ha^~ reduced all the normal and abnormal SQiircea> 
of tksM .fiuaciful ideas to that single source which wn 
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have just indicated. Penetrating below the kingdom 
of man into that of animals, we have there dis- 
covered where the germ was formed, and this com- 
pletes the doctrine of evolution and bears witness 
to its truth. The evolution of myth went through 
the regular process, by which it was formulated and 
simplified, imtil it* was resolved into all the. sciences 
and rational arts, and was thus transformed into a 
positive science, passing through an ulterior stage of 
myth and science before it took the definitive form 
of a purely intellectual conception. 

We have seen that the source of myth is the same 
as that of science, since perception -is the condition 
of both, and the process pursued is identical, although 
the subject on which the faculty of thought is exercised 
is changed. Therefore the problem of myth, which 
includes every achievement of the human understand- 
ing, and fills all sociology, is transformed into the 
problem of civilization. Thought has run its course 
in the vast evolution from myth to science, which is 
rendered possible by the permanence and duration of 
a powerful and vigorous race, and hence came the 
gradual transition from the illusions which involve 
the ignorance and servitude of the majority of the 
people to truth and liberty, since these are released 
from their earlier wrappings, and the human race rises 
t^ sense of its nobility and highest good. We. have 
considered this evolution as a whole and in its details, 
and have seen that every achievement of the human 
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nnderBtauding passes through the same phases, and 
reaches the same goal. We have adduced witnesses 
to confirm our own observation from history .and 
ethnography in general, apaii; fi:om any bias for a 
religious and scientific system. We believe that in this 
way alone there can be any true progress in the science 
which we have undertaken to consider in this essay. 

The result of the inquiry shows that by a slow 
yet inevitable evolution man rose from his primeval 
condition of error, illusion, and servitude to his fellow 
man, to that degree of truth and liberty of which he 
is capable: he was so made that he necessarily 
advanced to the grand height which has been attained 
by the most laborious and intelligent of the human 
race. He rises higher, and is more sensible of his own 
dignity, in proportion as he becomes, within the limits 
of his nature, the artificer of his own greatness and 
civilization. While many peoples have become ex- 
tinct, others have, owing to their natural incapacity, 
remained in a savage and barbarous condition, while 
others again have attained to a certain amount of 
civilization, but their mental evolution has stopped 
short. Our own race, ofiginaUy, as I believe, Aryo- 
Semitic, for it is possible that these two powerful 
branches were derived from a common stock, lias 
pezBisted without interruption in spite of many ^ver- 
fiities.and revolutions, and has displayed in successive 
generati<ms the progress of general civilization, and 
J^. goal which man is able to reach in his highest 
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perfection of mind and body, favom’ed by the physical 
and biological conditions of climate. In this race, 
•whether ■with respect to myth and science or to civili- 
zation, the theory of evolution has practically been 
carried out in all its phases and degrees. 

Science and freedom were the great factors of 
civilization, or of i)rogress in every kind of .concep- 
tions, sentiments, and social • conditions : the first 
dissolved and destroyed the matrix of myth in which 
the intelligence was at first enveloped, and liberty, 
which was wholly due to science, made steady pro- 
gress a matter of certainty. So that it may be said 
that the whole web of human history, so far as it 
consists in civilization or the progress of all good 
things, of the arts, and of every intellectual and ma- 
terial achievement, was the conflict of science, and her 
offspring fireedom, against ignorance, and the despotism 
which results from ignorance, under all the social forms 
in which they are manifested. So that all good and 
wise men, sincere lovers of the dignity of mankind 
and of the welfare of society and of the individual, 
ought to feel a deep reverence and love for these two 
powers, and to be ready to give up their lives to 
them. For if — which in the present condition of the 
wotdd is an impossible hypothesis — ^they were to fail, 
the human race would be irretrievably lost, since 
these are our real liberators from barbarism, which 
have upheld mankind in the struggle against it, 
under whatever name these principles have appeared. 
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I am a'vrare that my theory -will meet mth many 
obstinate and zealons opponents in Italy, since 1 use 
the simple terms of reason and science, unqualified 
by other arguments, and I maintain the absolute 
independence of free tiiought.< Opposition is the 
more likely since science and fi'eedom have been 
held responsible for sectarian intemperance, for the 
disturbances of the lower orders, for the inevitable 
disasters, the social and intellectual aberrations 
both of the learned and of the common peoples: 
science and freedom are held to have repeated the 
wiles of the serpent in Eden. But 1 am not uneasy, 
at the thought of such opposition, since the progress 
of tlie human race has been owing to the fact that 
men couvinced of the truth took no heed of the super- 
stitious and interested war waged against them, some- 
times fromdgnorance of things in general and of the 
law which governs civilization, sometimes from honest 
conviction. 

The falsity of the accusation so generally made 
against science and freedom will appear if we con- 
sider that all the benefits we now enjoy, civil, scientifio, 
and material, and which are especially enjoyed by the 
men who inveigh most strongly against these two 
faotorS;f are solely derived from smence and fireedom. 
Without them we should be in the civil, in^ectual, 
mad* mateiial condition of the kingdom of Bahomey, 
wd in,m';sav{^ and barbarous state of all primitive 
s. If the misunderstanding of truth or an im- 
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perfect science is injurious, it must not therefore be 
rejected. Science is the constant and vigilant gene- 
rator of all social improvement, and the most formid- 
able enemy of the tyranny of a despot, of an' oligarchy, 
or of the multitude, •whether it take a religious or 
secular form. Since sharp instruments are powerful 
aids to civilization 'and material prosperity, they are 
not to be altogether set aside because some persons 
die miserably by them. As I have always maintained, 
and now repeat with still stronger conviction, science 
and freedom, the over watchful guardians of the human 
race, are and must always remain the sole remedies 
for the evils which threaten us. I do not dispute the 
beneficent influence of other factors combined with 
these, but, taken alone, they would be powerless, and 
if science were eclipsed they would be transformed 
into fresh causes of servitude and ignorance, as it has 
often appeared in past times when the laws of science 
and of freedom have been set at nought. I therefore 
declare science and fireedom to be the portion of all, 
and they should be as widely diffused as possible, since 
the way to knowledge and a worthy life is open to all 
men. It is a blasphemy against heaven and earth to 
presume, in. the so-called interest of civil order, to 
keep &e majority of the people in the ignoble servitude 
of ignmra^ce, and men do not perceive that they thus 
become ready for any disturbance, and the tools of 
rogues and agitators. 

J. hope and . pray that reverence for science and 

V 8 
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freedom may ever increase in Italy. It will be an 
evil day for her if such reverence be lost, and she will 
become with every other people in like case a wretched 
spectacle, and will fall into such abject misery as to 
become the laughing-stock of every civilized nation. 
It will be understood that I do not erect science and 
liberty into fetishes to be generally adored: they are 
only sacred means to a more sacred end, namely, to 
enable men to practise and not merely to apprehend 
the truth, which in other words is goodness. Science 
and freedom are valuable only so far as they teach, 
persuade, and enable us to improve ourselves and 
others ; to exercise every private and public virtue ; 
to claim only what is due to ourselves, while making 
the needful sacrifice to the common good ; to have 
a respect for humanity, and to venerate knowledge 
only so far as it is combined with virtue ; to attempt 
in every way to alleviate the miseries of others, 
to deliver their minds from ignorance and error ; to 
do right for its own sake without coveting rewards 
in heaven or on earth ; to submit to no dictation but 
that of truth and goodness. 

With these sacred objects in view, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, we shall, in additiotf to the 
ineffable fruition of truth for its own sake, ever draw 
nearer to the ideal of the human race, ana the time 
will cmne when an apparent Utopia shall be actually 
realiKed, in accordance with thf^ mode and process of 
growing civilization. Not by excesses, tumults, and 
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folly, but by unsliaken firmness and tenacity we shall 
promote science and freedom. If this modest essay 
has done anything to show the necessity of such cul- 
ture, and in what ^vay science and freedom, and those 
two factors only, havfe brought forth fruit throughout 
the history of the human race, my labour will be richly 
rewarded, and I may say with satisfaction — dies non 
perdidi ! 
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price fid. 


1 BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 

The Public Worship 

Kefrulation Act. With a t:Li',si]icd 
Statement of its T'rovisnms, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price V. 6/f. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments— 1850-X872. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 0 J. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Cloth, 

price 63^. 

The Repot ( from above, separately 
sewed, price atj. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin). 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 

Experience, and Destiny. Fifth and 
Clieaper Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price sf. 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Third 
Edition. Crowu Svo. Cloth, price 
er. 6c/. 

The Christian Policy of 
Life. A Book for Young Alen of 
Business Ntvraml Chcsqier Edilion. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price fid. 
BROWN (J. Croufcbie), LL.D, 
Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replaiiling of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Hush. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price ixr. fid. 

The Hydrology of Southern 

Africa. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
xor. fid, 

BROWNE (W, R.). 

The Inspiration of the 
New Testament. With a I’refare 
by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price ts, hd. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 

Poems. Red-line Edition. 

With 94 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown Svo. Cloth extra, 
price 7-s. td. 

A Che.'iper Edilion, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 
34. 6 d . 
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BURCKHARDT (Jacob). | 

The Civilization ot the Pe- ! 
riod of the Renaii*^rince in Italy. | 
Autlioifl/ccl traiisl.nioTi, by S. ti C. I 
IVliiUIleniMre. * ^ ils. U-.rny Svo. • 
Cloth, price ^ 4 f. | 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Sj^ia, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
Wiih JNhips, iM’.otof^iaphs, and 
(!»•!' 2 v>>Is. Setojui ; 
Kilition. Dcmyiivo. Clolh, piicc 2 /if. ] 

*,,* Also :i Clicaper Isduitm in 
one volume. Large poM iivo. Cloth, 
pnee jo^. 6i/. 

BURTON (Capt. Richard F.). 

The Gold Mines of Midian ; 
and the Ruined Midianite , 
Cities. A Fori nijrl.l’s Tour in , 
Norili V^'esiern Arubm, Whh mi- ! 
nierous Illnsp-ations. Second Etli- , 
lion. Dtsaj 8vo. Cloth, price i8a. 

The Land of Midian Re- j 

visited. Wiih uiimerons illustra- ; 
lions on avooiI and jjy Chunno- 
Jiihogrnpliy. « vols. Demy 8vo. ; 
Clolli, piK<* , j 

BUSBFXQ (Of:>r CanscUn do). 1 

His Life and Letters. V>y i 

Cimrlt', 'i'hoMiloji I <Msti.r, M !> | 

and I’’. H, !iljH I hium IhUiirii. M 1» | 

;» voU Wii]; I' pu I ' Demy | 
fivo. t K th, price ? 4 ?. 

BUTLER fAlfiedJ.). • 

Amafcnth and Asphodel. i 

Sony'' fr->m iht CJH't'I' Antht-logy. — i 
J Song- of U'l Lovo of W«.mrn j 
IL Sonys of tin* L<j\i of N.tiiii-o. ; 
III. Soi g', of D'.’alli. I\', Sanys of i 
ll'-rt’.afl'.'i. Smnil oov.’ii {ho. Cloth, ; 
pneo ;m. ^ 

CALDERON. | 

Calderon's Dramas : The ! 

Wonder-Woi king MagH ian - Life is 
a Dream -The rurjyatory of St. 
Patrick. Tran'il'dca by Denii 
Fioreuoe Mm (,'artliy. Po«,t Svo. 
Cloth, price 'OS \ 

CANDLER (HA. 

The Groundwork cf Belief, i 

Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price 7 s. | 


CARPENTER fVV, B,). M.D. 
The Principles of Menial 
PhyRiology. With llndr Appllc.'i- 
tionv to the Trainnn!;: and Discipline 
of tb« Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 

Fifth Ediiion. 8vo, Cloth, price i2J. 

CARPENTER iDr. Philip P.). 

His Life and Work. P'riited 

bv bis bioiliii, Rijs ('ll Lam C^xl“ 
]jt nil » . Wuii jiorlrail and vignclto. 
Sis, mill F.diu’oM. CiiAvn ono. Cloth, 
pjict* 7S.*6tL 

CAVALRY OFF'JCER. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Org-anization, &c. With Dia- 
grams Dein V 8\'o. Clot h, price j 7 s . 

CERVANTES. 

The lnj:;enious Knit^ht Don 
Quixote do In Ma'»i.ha. A New 
'JVausl.'iliori fiom the DiiL’in.ds i)f 
idiS .ind Ih A. J, IhxlfiL'Iil 

Wnh Noi.’s. y v>r!'„ ‘demy 8vo 

(.’lolh, pi l« C A''.s. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 
A Constant Heart. A Story. 

s vols. cloth, gilt tops, pneo is/r. 

CHRYNE (Kt'V.T, K.) 

The Prophecien of Isaiah. 

'I'l amlnied, \\ith Ciilic.d Notes and 
I hsseilatjoi's by ’l\vo vols , demy 
8vo. Clulh, pruc asT 

Children’s Toys, rind .some 

FI1 menliiry' I.os''<jns in General 
Kiio\vli.dee which ihey teach, llhis- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Clairaul's Ehmenls of 
Geometry, 'ri.ut'i.lwl ity Di 
K.iines, with 14", figiufs. Ciow'u 
{\o. ( loth, ]i' i, i' .IS (k/. 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden), 

Honey from the Weed. 

( 'row n P\ o. Clol h , pi ire 7 s'. 

CLAYDEN (P. W.). 

Eng(Iand under Lord Bea- 

conplield. 'I'ho i’ohiiral History of 
the T..''st Sj\ Years, from llie end of 
1871 to the bi.ginmng of 1880, .*se- 

comi LditioTi. With Tndex, and 
Continuation to March, i88o. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 16^. 
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CLERY (C.), Lieut. -Col. 

Minor Tactics. With 26 

Maps aiul Plans. I' ifth ami Revised 
Edition DeinySvo* Cloth, price i6.v. 

CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 

World: a Simple Account of M.in 
in Early I'lrnes. .Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8 VO. (jloth, price . 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price Tj. 

The Childhood Qf Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Arcoiuit 
of the liirlh and Growth of Myths 
and Lcgenrls. Third Tliousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J 
A Special Edition for School 
Price ij. (id. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 

brief .Skftrli of Jewish History li) 
the 'rime tif His Hirth. Small | 
crown 8vo. Cloth, pi ice 6^. I 

COGHLAN (J. Cole), D.D. j 

The Modern Pharisee and | 
other Sermon.s. Edtied I.}- ihe 1 
VeiyRev A. H. Ditkinsoii, H I)., 
Dean of I'hapd Koy.rl. Hiiblin. N« w 1 
.'ukI rlic'.i^'or cilltiou, Ciovvit Svo. ! 
( liitli, pjicr 7.V '■5//. ' 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 

A New Edition. IlUistr.'Ued. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3.V. 6rf. 
Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 

With an Introductory Prehice by the 
Right PTon. Lord Coleriilge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her 1 laughicr. 
Cheap P'dition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price js. 6 d.. 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Small crown 8vo Cloth, price 3.?. Cd. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

CONNELL (A. K.). 

Discontent and Danger in 
India. Small crown 8vo. (Moth, 
price 3jr. M. 


COOKE (Prof. J. P.) 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price lA'. 

COOPER (H. J ) 

The Art of Furnishing on 

Rational and Aisthelic Prin- 
ciples. New and Lheaper Edition. 
Ftap. 8vo. Cloth, price ia. 6 d. 

COPPEE (Frani^ois). 

L'Exiloe. hone into Kn;;lisli 
Ver'scuith lire sanction of the Author 
1>3' 1 . O. L. Crown 8vo. Vellum, 
price 5jr. 

CORFIELD (Prof \ M.D. 
Health. C'rown 8vo. Cloth, 

THU o f'P. 

CORY (Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace. 

Crown 8\o. (,'loth, prji a js. 6 d. 
CORY (William). 

A Guide to Modern Eng- 
lish Hislorv. Part I. Mf)C('CXV. 
— MDCCCXXX. J)emy8vo. Cloth, 

pure 

COURTNEY (W. L). 

The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill, Crown 8vo, (..'loth, 
piiee s.r. (>d, 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.), Bart. 

A History of Greece from 

the Earliest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New^ldition. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 3^1^. 

A General History ofGreece 
from the Eaihcst Period to the Death 
of AleAamler f he (Jreat, with a sketch 
of the subsec|Ufiil Histrjry to the 
present time. New Kdiliou. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, prue 7A. Od. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

New JCdilion. Small crown Svo 
Cloth, price 6j. 

j School History of Greece. 

! With Maps. New Edition. Fcap. 

j Svo, Cloth, price 3A. Od. 

I The Great Persian War 

i from the Histories of Herodcfiis. 

I New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

j price 3f . 

A Manual of Mythology 

j in th»* form of (Jue-'Uon ami Answer 

j New Kilition. Fcap. Svo. Cioth, 

I price 3A. 
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cox (Rt*v- Sir G. W.), Hart.— 

continnt f/. 

An Introduction to the 
Science of Comparative My- 
thology and Folk Lore. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloil>, rpj. 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.), Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE HIN- 
TON JONES- 

Popular Romances of the * 

Middle Ages. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown 8vo. Clothe 
price 6s. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 
ACommentary on the Book 
of Job With a 'fVanslaticm. Dciny | 
8vo. Clotli, piite 15J i 

Salvator Mundi ; or. Is 

Christ the Saviour of Jill Men? Sixth j 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price sj. j 

The Genesis of Evil, and I 

01 her SetuioMS, in.aialy E.vpository 
Second I'aiition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, ^ 
price tijf. 

CRAUFURD(A. H.). 

Seeking for Light : Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5v. 
CRAVEN (Mrs ). 

A Year’s Meditations. 

Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price 6.r. 

CRAWFU RD (Oswald). 

Portugal,* Old and New. 

With lIlu'-tiMl ions and Maps. Ntw 
and <.'lio,ip<'i E'hlion. ,(i<iwii 8vo 
Cloth, price 6s. 

CRESSWELE (Mrs. G.). 

The King’s Banner. Drama 

in Four Acts.^ Five Illu.strations. 
4to. Cloth, price tos. 6d. 

CROZIER (John Beattie), M.B. 

The Religion of the Future. 

Crown 8vo. Clothj price 6 j. 

Cyclopaedia of Common 

Things. Edited by the Rev. Sii 
W. C. lUrt., M.A. 
With 5 t>ti llin-stratiori''. JjUrge iHJst 
8vo. Ck>th, priic js 

D ALTON (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N. 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. ‘*I>n 
taiinia.” Sectmd faliiion. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price j,s. 6rt. 


D'ANVERS (N. R.). 

Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and .Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6rf. 

Little Minnie’s Troubles. 

An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H, Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price sir. 6d. 

Pikie’s Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With 21 Illustra- 
tions. i6mo. Cloth, price 4 s. 6 ei. 

Nanny’s Adventures; or, 
the Tale of a Goat. With 12 Illus- 
trations. x6nio. Cloth, price 4^. 6tl, 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
EE.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price tos. 6 d. 

Canon of the Bible ; Its 

Formation, Histoiy, and Fluctua- 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f. 

DAVIES (G. Christopher). 
Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 

Four Illustrations. Newanrl Cheaper 
F.ditioi). Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s. 6d, 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 

Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8va Cloth, price 
7r. 6 d. 

DAVIES (T. Hart.). 

Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 

The Authentic Gospel. A 

New VoluiiK' of Sermons. Edited 
by (Ji om.L Si . Claik. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price (vs. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Si.xth Edition. Crown Svo. Price 6s. 
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DAWSON (George), M.A.~f,v/- 
iitntCii, 

Sernnons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Kdilcd by hi , Wife. 'I'liird Edition. 
Clown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Sermons on Daily Life and 

Duty. Edited by his Wife. Thiul 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pr^e 6i. 

DE L’HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translateif from the 
French nf Eugene Pclletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New F-dition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6^. 

DE REDCLIPFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 
Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 

DESPREZ (Philip S.). 

Daniel and John; or, the 

Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12s, 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 
Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson, a 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price axi. 
DE VERE (Aubrey). 

Legends of the Saxon 

Saints. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 7J. 64. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 55. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poem.s, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6s* 


Co.'s Puhlicaiions, 


DE VEKE (Aubrey) — iOhtium'd, 

The Fall of Rora, the 

Seaich after Proserpine, and 
citlici Pornis, blLtiilaiivcatid Lyrical. 
Fcap. Svo. « 

DOBELL (Mrs. Horace). 
Ethelstone, Eveline, and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pi ice 6s. 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 

Vers de Societ^S. Tliifd Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of “ Vignette.'; in Rhyme. ” 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6f . 

Dorothy. A Coiiniry .Story 
ill Elcgi.ic Vcise. With J’icfacc. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Fifth Edition. 
Large po.st Svo. Cloth, price i2j. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

1877. Large post Svo. Cloth, price 1 2 j. 

Poems. Second Edition. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 55. 

DOWNTON (Rev. 6.)» M.A. 
Hymns and Verses, Ori- 
ginal and Transl.ated. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 64. 

DREWRY(G. O ), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fifth Edition, Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 2S. 64. 

DREWRY (G.* O.), M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and it.s Effects. New and 
cheaper Edition. Small Svo. Cloth, 
price IS. 64. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3X. 

A 2 
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DUFFIELD (A.J.). 

Don Quixote. His Critics ! 

and Commentators. \\ illi a r>ric[ 

Ac count of tlic Minor \V<3rks of M«- 
Hiu'l (it; Corv.'inlc<> Saavedra, and a 
^.tatoirifnt o£ the end and aim of the 
Rrc!ate'''.t of them al!. A Handy flook 
for (jeneiaJ Readers. Ci<»wji 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3.V. h/i'. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 

The Telephone, the Micro- 
phone, and the Phonograph. 
With 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ss. 

putt (Tom). 

A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Kdition, with Portratt. 
Uciny Bvo. Cloth, price io.v. 6»/. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Tran^ 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyatd. 7JSt Foot. Parts 1 . and 
11 , Demy Svo. Cloth, price js, 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crowh Svo. Cloth, price js, 6 d. 
EDGEWORTH (F. Y.). 

Mathematical Psychics; an 
l/.suv on the Applicalion of M.ilhe- 
in.ilics 10 Secml S( ’euLo. 3 tcniy 
8 vol C’loth, prire ys. 

EDIS (RoDcrt W.), 

Decoration and Furniture 
of Tov-’n Houses. A series of 
(Janloj Lectures ilclivered before the 
.Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified 
and ei'I.trficd, with 20 full'p.»Ke llhis- 
tiations nnd nunu'rous sketches. 
Second Edit Km. .S(]uaie Svo. Cloth, 
price 12^. Cti, 

EDMONDS (HerHert). 

Well Spent Lives ; a Series 
of Modern Biographies. New and 
(Jheaper Edition. Crown Svo. Price 
3 f. 6rf. 

Educational Code of the . 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
I.<^i.slation. Crown Svo. Cloth, | 
price ss. 6^ | 


THE EDUCATION LIBRARY 
(Edited by Philip Magnus). 

An Introduction to the 
History of Educational Theo- 
ries, Jly O'K’AR Bkowmnc, M.A. 
Cloth, price 3.?. Gei. 

John Amos Comenius : his 
Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S, Lalrik, A.M. Cloth, 

pru»t 3.S, fjtf. 

Old 'Greek Education, hy 

th<‘ Rfv. Pi of. Mauai'T-y, M.A. 
Cloth, pifcCL- jjr. 6rf. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 

Minor Chords; or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Ver.se. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3f. 6 d . ; paper, price ax. 6 d. 
ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 
Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6x. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 voLs. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price i8x. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 

Studies in Tennyson’s 

Idylls. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 
ELYOT (Sir Thomas). 

The Boke named the Go- 

uernour. Edited from the First J'.di- 
tioiiofj5{i by Henry Herbert Ste- 
jihenC’ioft, M.A , Barrisler-at-Law. 
With Portr.'iits of Sir 'L’homas and 
I .acly Elyot, copied by permission of 
her A\laiesty from Holbein’s Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. 
fcap. 410. Cloth, price sox. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

I’y the author of “ Songs of Two 
Worlds.” Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price ys. 6 d. 

Also an Illn.strated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by Geokgk R. Chapman. 
4to, Cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25J, 
and a L.T,rge Paper Edition, with 
portrait, iirice io.r. 6 d. 

EVANS (Anne). 

Poerns and Music. With 

ISleniori.al Prcfiice hy Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie. Laige crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7X. 6 A 
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EVANS (Mark). 

The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. (id. 

The Story of our Father’s 

Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Kdition. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth^ 
price xs. 6 d. ^ 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
11 oly Scriptures. N ew and Cheaper 
Edition, reap. 8vo. Cloth, price xj. 

The King’s Story Book. 

In three parts. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
piico ij. hd. each. 

Parts I. and IT., with elj.iht illus- 
trations and two Picture Maps, now 
leady. 

EX-CIVILIAN. 

Life in the Mofussil; or, 
Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. 2 
vols. Large post 8vo. Price 14s. 
PARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d, 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

FELKIN (H. M.). 

Technical Education in a 
Saxon Town. iVthlished foi the 
City ami (holds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of 'reclmiral 
Education. J)cniy8vo. Cloth, price 
ar. 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lond. 
The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or. Records 
from Jerusalem Consular Chronicle.s 
of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Com- 
piled by his Widow. With a Preface 
by the Viscountess Strangfokd. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 30^. 
FLOREDICE(W. H.). 

A Month among the Mere 

Irish. Small crown 8\o. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


Folkestone Ritual Case 
(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 25^, 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry) 

Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Re- 
ligion : an (Outline of the History of 
tbo City from its First Foundation 
down to the Erection of the Chair 
of St. Peter, A.i>. 42-47. With 
numerous Illustrations of Ancient 
Aloniiments, Scul]>turc, ancKJoimige, 
and of the Antiiiuitics of the Chris- 
tian CaLaconibs. Royal 4to. Cloth 
extra, price sof. Roxkuigh, half- 
morocco, i»rice 52J- fvf. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 

The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
ori Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cle.s, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. Clotli, price tor. 6d. 

The Divine Legation of 

Christ. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 74. 
FRASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency, upon a now and extended .sys- 
tem, embracing Valueix from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thou.sand 
Pounds, and at Rfites progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. qd. to 
2S. 3d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price xos. 6d. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 

Home Life. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 6s. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride, With a Frontis- 
piece. Crow'n 8va Cloth, price 3^. 6 d. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.) and J. 
BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study 
of English History. Large crown 
8vo. Cloih, jirice 9^. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity: The Means of 

Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4S. 
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GARRETT (E.) 

By Still Waters. A Story 

for Jlour#5, With Seven Illus- 

trntious. Clown 8vo. Cloth, price bs, 

GEHLER (Kail Von). 

Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Aurheiuic 
Sources. Translated witlt the sanc- 
tion of the Author, bv Mrs. (Ikoiw.k 
Sturck. iJeinySvo. Cloth, price i2f. 

OEDDES (James). 

History of the Administra- 
tion «)f Joliu de Wilt, Grand Pen- 
.sionaiy of llol{:in4l. Vo). I. 1623 — 
1654. Dcniy 8yo., with Portniit. 
Cloth, price 15.1. * 

GENNA (E.). 

Irresponsible Philanthro- 
pists. iJeing S4)ine Chaptirs on tl»e 
KmpJo5 meiii of ( rentlewomen. Small 
crown M\o Cloth, price 2.v. bti. 

GEORGE (Henry). 

Progress and Povetty. An 

Impiirv into i Ik Cause of Indiistri.U 
I )eim‘ssK>ns and of Increase of Want 
with liK lease of WeaWli, 'J'he Ke- 
rned v. Post 8^0. Clfith, price 7r. fw/. 

GILBERT (Mrs ). 
Autobiography and other 
Memorials.* Edited hy Josiah 
Gilbert. 'I'liird Edition. With Por- 
trait and .several Wood ,*'.iigravings. 
Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price td, 

GLOVEi? (F.), M.A. 

Bxempla Latina. A First 

Constnini;? Hook with Short Notes, 
Lexicon, and an Inirodiiction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Ecap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2j, 

GODWIN (William). 

William Godwin: His 

Friends and Contemporaries. 
"With Portraits and Eacsimiles of the 
handwnling of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul, a vols. Demy 
$vo. Cloth, price aSjr. 

The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a | 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul, CnJwn j 
8vo. Clout, price ^ | 


GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870-1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated fisim the German 
by Colonel G. (Graham, V.C., C.lb, 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price air. 

" GOLbSMID(SirFrancis Henry). 

Memoir of. With I’ortrait. 

Crown 8xp. Cloth, price sj. 

QOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N..C.B.,C.M.G. 
Memoir of, with Extractsfrom 

his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. S(|uare 8vo. Cloth, sj. 

Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graved Portrait, Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 14^. 

QOSSE (Edmund W.). 

Studies in the Literature of 
N orthern Europe. With a Eronti.s- 
iece designed and etched by Alma 
'adcina. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 12J. 

New Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 75-. bd. 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 

Germany, Present and Past. 

Now and Clic:i])ei Etliiii»n L.ugc 
i niwii 8vo. Clo,th, price 7.1. bd. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: 
a Memoir of ihe Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Tliird Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 VO. Cloth, 1 of. 6</. 

GRAHAM (William), M A. 

The Creed of Science : Re- 

liginiis, Moial, and Social. Demy 
8vo. C'lolh, price j2Jf. 

GRIFFITH (Thomas). A.M. 

The Gospel of the Divine 
Life. A Study of the l■‘mlrlh Evan- 
gelist. Demy 8v(i. Cloth, price i4jr. 

GRIMLEY (Rev. H, N.), M.A. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 

on the SriRiTU At. Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 

I Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 
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QRUN£R(M. L ). 

Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. 1 ). 
]>. Gordon, KR S.E., F.G.S. Deray 
Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6//. 
GURNEY (Rev. Archer). 

Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Stijsfges- 
tion. Crow'n Svo. Cloth, prj^e 6.?. 

Gwen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. liy t}>e Author of the Epic 
of Jiades.” 'I'hird Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5s. 

HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst), 

The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor K. 
Ray Laiikester, M.A., F,R S. With 
Coloured JMates and Genealojrical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
niauts and animals. 2 vuls. Second 
Edition. Post Svo. Cloth, price 325. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With mimcrous Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price 32;. 

Freedom in Science and 
Teaching. From the German of 
Ernst Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note by T. If. Huyley, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, pt ice $5. 

HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Sister Dora: a Uio^rajiliy. 

liy M.irg.ucl lAiiisd.ilc. 

True Words for Brave Men. 

A liook for Soldiers ami S.iilor.s. I’.y 
llie late C'Jiarles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. HyK. 

L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By 

R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. 

liy l,cadcr Sfotl. 

Notes of Travel. Being 

Extracts from the JuuriiaLs of Count 
Von Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By 

Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected 

and Arranged by J. Dcmiius. 

Lyrics of Love from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Select od 
and Arranged by W. IJ. Arhun-,. 

London Lyrics. By Frcde* 

tick Locker. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES- .on- 
titnu'd. 

Home Songs* for Quiet 

Hoars. Jiy ilu- kev, ( ‘.mon U. H. 
liaj ncs. 

Halleck’s International 

Law ; or. Rules Uenalaling i)ie 
Intercourse of Stal»-s m I kihlv ami 
War. A New Edition, levis^ li, wUlj 
Notes and Cases I’.y Sir Sheisiou 
linker, liart. 2 vols. Demy bvo. 
Clotli, price 38^. 

HARDY (Thomas). 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. With Fiomi>.pitcc. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. Willi Fj oiilispicce 
Crown Svo. Ck)tli, pi ice Us. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. K.). 
The Officer’s Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Third F.dition _ Gblong 321110, roan, 
with ])cncil, ]>ilc e td. 

HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquib of), M.P. 

Election Speeches in 1879 

and 1880. With Addri'SN to the 
Elvttors of Noril) lOast LauL.isliire. 
Cjovvii Svo. Cloth, piicv .(t. (d. 

HAWEIS(Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

Arrows in the Air, C’rt>wn 

8vo. I'lniith rind Edition. 

Cloth, price c,s. 

Current Coin. Materialism — 
The Devil- (, 'rime- -Drunkenness - 
Pauperism —Emot ion - K ecre.iuon — 
The Sabhath, I'ourth ami flu iper 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
5 s. 

Speech in Season. Fifih 
and Che.TjK-r Edition. Crown Svo. 
Clotli, price 5S. 

Thoughts •for the Times. 

Twelfth ami CheajnM Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 

Unsectarian Family 
Prayers. New and ( 'heaper Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 15. 6rf. 
HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected ind arranged 
with a prefatoiy notue by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price i7s. 
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HAWKINS (Edwards Comer- 
ford). 

Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the parish cliurch of 
Leatherhcad. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price t)f. 

HAYES (A. H.). 

New Colorado and the 
Santa Fe Trail. With map and 
6o [llustiatiuiis. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price yi. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Ohservations. Translated 
from the Fourtli CJcrrnan Edition, 
by L. (j. Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by G. K, Uonianes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price aj td. 

HELLON(H. G.). 

Daphnis. A Pastoral I Viera. 

Small crown 8vo. Clolli. 

HEELWALD (Baron F. von). 
The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down lo the pre.sent time, of the 
Geograpliy and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut -Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL,B. Large 
post Svo. With Map. Cloth, 
price i2.f. 

HELVIG (Major H.). 

The Operations ol the Ba- 
varian Arn^ Corps. Translated 
^ Captain u. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. Inavols. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 24^. 

Tactical Examples ; Vol. 1, 
The Battalion , price 1 sr. Vol . 1 1. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price loj. td. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley GrahanS. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy Svo. Cloth. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 

The Story of Religion in 

England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Oowii Svo. Cloth, price sf . 

HICKEY (E. H.), 

A Sculptor and other 
Poems. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5f. 


HINTON (James). 

Life and Letters of. Edited 

by Ellice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir W. W. Cull, B.'irt., and 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, 8f. 

Chapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Essays. 
Wilii an Introduction by Shad worth 
Hodgson. Edited by C. IT. Hinton. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, pric e Si. td. 

The Place of the Physician. 

To wliich is added Eskay.s on the 
Law ok Human Like, an 11 on the 
Relation hktwfen Oih.anic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

Physiology for Practical 

Use. By various Writers. With 50 
Illustrations. Thiid and cheaper edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 55. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post Svo. Price 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations, avols. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price X2s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Pain. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth 
limj), IS. 

HOCKLEY (W. B.). 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuw'ab’s Leisure Hours. ^ By the 
Author of “ Pandurang Hari." With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 2 If. 

Pandurang Hari; or. Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G. C. S. I., &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HOPFBAUER (Capt.). 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery- Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 21J. 
HOLMES (£. G. A.). 

Poems. First and Second Se- 

ries. Fcap.Svo, Cloth, prices j. each. 
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HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with EIe£:ance and 
Economy. I'hirtefnth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, price sf. 
Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
ed. 

Every-Day Meals. tEcing 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Rreakfast, Ciincheon, and Sup- 
per. Second Edition. ^Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price s-j. 

HOOPER (Mrs. O.). 

The House of Raby. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^Jr. td. 

HORNER (The Misses). 

Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I.—Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces. 10s. (ui. Vol. 11 . — Public 
(Jalleries and Museums, ss. 

Household Readings on 

Prophecy. Py a J..nyinan. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloti'j, pri<x jj. (>d. 
HUGHES (Henry). 

The Redemption of the 
World. Clown bvo. CK^h, prict 
6d. 

HULL, (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

Witha Mkiiicai. Guwk for Anglo- 
Indians. hy K. R. S. Mair, M.D , 
F. R. C. S. E. Thii d Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HUTCHISON (Lieut.Xol. F. J.), 
and Capt.G. H. MACGREGOR. 
Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Second edition. Snuall 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

'J’he first Volume of Military Hand- 
books forKegimental Olficeis. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col.C. B. Brackknbuuy, 
R.A., A.A.G. 

HUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 

The Anglican Ministry. Its 

Nature .iml Value lu i elation to the 
Catholic Pricsihotxl. With .a Pre- 
face by his EntiiKnce Cardinal New- 
man. Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 14 6. 


Co.*s Publications. 


INCHBOLD(J. W.). 

Annus Am oris. Sonnets. 

Fcap, 8vo. Cloth, prke ^s. Cd. 

INGELOW (Jean). 

Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 

With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price <is. 

The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Scries of “ Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6d, 

International Scientific 
Series (The). Fach Ixiuh 

complete in one \ ohiiiie. Crown 8vo. 
('loth, prite 5f. e.i'.h, excepting', 
those iiuii Ivcil otherwise. 

I. Forms of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J 
Tyndall, LL.I)., F.R S. With 25 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or. 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of “ Natural Selection” 
and “ Inheritance " to Political So 
ciety. By Walter Bagchul. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 45. 

III. Poods. By Edward Smith, 
M.T)., &. C . With nutnerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relaiicm. l^y Alexander 
Bain, Lf-.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. 'J ciiti) Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 4f. 

V. The Study of Sociology. 
By Herbert Spencer. 'J’enlh Edition. 

VI. On the Conservation ol 
Energy. Ily Balfour Stewart, 
LL D., &c. with 14 lllusliations- 
Fifth Edition. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or. 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maud.sley, 
M. D. Third Edition. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 

Professor J. P. Cooke. With Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The)— 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
1 'reatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
1 locomotion. Ky Prof. E. J. ^^ 1 arey. 
With 117 Illustrations. becoud 
Edition. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. P.y Prof. Osca 
Schmidt. With 26 llliiNlratioii's. 
Poll rill Edition. 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. Jlv J- W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. I'ifteenth Edition. 

XIV. Fungi ; their Nature, In- 
fluencc.s, Uses, &c. Py M. C. 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. P.erkelcy, F.L.S. With minic- 
roiis Illustrations. Second Edition. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. IJy Dr 
Heriuauu Vogel. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. 'J'hird and Kevi.sed Edition. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. Tiy JVof. William 
Dwight Whitney. I'lind Edition. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 

XVXll. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of I’hysical 
Optics, lly l>r. Eugene Lummel. 
With 188 Illustrations and a table of 
Spectra In Cliromo - 1 • ’ hography. 
Thiid Edition. ' 

XIX. ' Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. Py M. Van Penedeii. 
With 83 illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. 

XX. Fermentation. By Prof. 
Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illustra- 
tions. 'J'hiid Edition. 

XXL The Five Senses of Man. 
By Prof. Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 

XX 11 . The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. Py Prof. 
Pietro Plaserna. With numerous 
Illustralions. Second Edition, 

XXI II. Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis. Py J, Nornwm Lockyor, 
F.H.S. With .sl\ pliotograjtliic Il- 
lustrations of Spectia, ami numerous 
engravii^s on wood. t.'io\vii Svo. 
Second Edition. 6j>. Cu/. 


International Scientific 

Series ( The) — continued* 

XXIV. A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. Py Piof. 
U. H. 'l’lulr^lon. With numerous 
lllustr.uiuiis. .Second Edition, to iui. 

XXV. Education as a Science. 
Py Alextiiidcr Bain. LL.D. Third 
Edition. 

XXVI. The Human Specie.s. 

I Py l*rof. A. de (juatrefages. 'J'hird 

' Edition. 

XXV 1 Modern Chromatics. 

' Willi Application-s to Art and Indus- 

' try, by Ogden N. Rood. With i jo 

origijial Illustrations. Second Edi- 
; tion. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Intro- 
! ducliou to the Study of Zoology. Py 

I IVof. ' 1 . H. T-luxley. W'ith ciglity- 

I two Illustuilions. 'i'hnd ediiioii. 

j XXIX. The Brain as an Organ 

I of Mind. Py 11 Charlton Pastian, 

j M.D. With numerous Jllustrations. 

' Second Edition. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. Py 
Prof. Ad. WurtA 'IVan.sl.itcd by 
E. Clenun-Shaw. Second Edition. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions 
of Existence as they affect Ani- 
mal Life. Py Kail Semimr. Second 
Editi<*u. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. Py Prof. 
J. Koscnthal. With ]]]iisiiatiun.s. 
Second Edition 

XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision. Py Joseph 
Le Conte, J.L.D. With 132 illu.stra- 
lioiis. 

XXXIV. Illusions: A P.sycho- 
lot:nMl Study. Py lames .Sully. 
XXXV. Volcanoes: Wh.nt they 
i a.e and What they Te.irh Py 

j ihof. J. W. Judd, F.k.S. With 92 

t I Ilusl nations on Wood, 

j XXXVI. Suicide. An Essay in 

I Comparative Mythologj-, Py l*rof. 

' K. l\l<iKSb.LLi, W'ith Diagrams. 

! XXXVII. The Brain and its 

I Functions. By J. Levs. With 

[ numerous illustraitoiis. 


JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 

: (J*>- 

The Architect's Legal 

! Handbook. 'I'hird Edition Re- 
I vised, Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6#. 
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JENKINS (Rev. R. C.). M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6ii. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaue^han). 
Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters.^ With a Portrait frim the 
Painting by DaHiiiger. Square post 
8vo. cloth, price js. td, 

JOEL(L.). 

A Consul’s Manual and 

Shipowner’s and Shipmaster's Prac- 
tical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad . With Dehnitioris of Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; 
a Cilossary of Mercfmtilc I'erms in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, and Measures of the Prin- 
cipal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British StandanK ; 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s, 

JOHNSON (Virginia W,). 

The Catskill Fairies, Illus- 

liiited hy Alfred Fredericks. Cloth, 
piice 54. 

JOHNSTONE (C. F.), M.A. 

Historical Abstracts, lieing 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price yj. 6d. 

JONES (Lucy). 

Puddings and Sweets, Being 
Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receix>t5 approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price ar. 6d. 

JOYCE (P. W.), LL.D., &c. 

Old Celtic Romances. 

'JVanslated from the^ Gaelic hy. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

KAUPMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 
8 VO. Cloth, price ss. 

Socialism: Its Nature, its 

Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price 7S,6d, 


KAY (Joseph), M.A., Q.C. 

Free Trade in Land. 

Edited by his Widow. With Prefai e 
by the Right Hon. John llright, 
M. P. hixih Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

KEMPIS (Thomas i). 

Of the Imitation of Christ. 
Parchment J.ibrary I'idilion, piicc 
6s : vullum, price 7.S 6d. 

A Cabinet Edition L al-.o pul» 
lished at n. Cc/ and a Minialino 
Edition at is. These may also be 
had in vaiiou.s extra, bindings. 

KENT(Carolo). 

Corona Catholica ad Petri 

successoris Pedes Oblata. Du 
Sutnuii Poutifitis Leonis XlIJ. As- 
sumptione Epiggrainma. In (Juin- 
qiiaginta Linguis. Ecap. 4I0. Cloth, 
price 15s. 

KER (David). 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Taleof Central Asia. With Illustr.a- 
lions. Crown 8vo, CIbth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the PampaL ^ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price is, 6 d, 

KEENER (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the university of 
Innsbruck. 

Flowers and theirUnbidden 

Guests. Tran.slatioii edited by W. 
Ogle, M.A., M.Ih, and a prefatory 
letter by C. l.»arwin, F. R. .S. With 1 1 - 
lustrations. Sq. 8vo. Cloth, price 9.1. 
KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 

The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and An of Medicine. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

K 1 NAHAN( 0 . Henry>,M.R.I.A., 
&c., of her Majesty’s Geological 
Survey. 

Manual the Geology of 
Ireland. With 8 Plates, a6 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, geologi- 
cally coloured. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15J. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples. Fourth IvH- 

tion, with JVirtrait and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7$. 6d. 

Aspromonte, and other 
l^oems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8 VO. Cloth, price 4s. 6d, 
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KINGSFORD (Anna), M.D. 

The Perfect Way in Diet. 

A Treatise jidvocaiinj’ a lo 

the Natural aiul Anciciil I'ootl of 
Race. Siuali Clown 8\o. Oulh, price 

7.S. 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M. A. 
Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wifk. 
With 2 Steel enprraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8 VO. Cloth, price 361. 

Also the eleventh Cabinet 
Edition in 2 vols. Ciowu 8vo, Cloth, 
price 12J. 

All Saints’ Day and other 

Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, ^s. Cd. 

True Words for Brave 

Men: a hook for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eijihth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. .Cloth, price iS. 6d. 

KNIGHT (Professor W.). 

Studies in Philosophy and 

Literature. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price ji. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.). 

The New Playground ; or, 
Wanderings in Algeria. Larpe 
cronn 8vo. Cloth, piiv,e uxs. Od, 

• 

LAMONT (Martha MacDonald). 
The Gladiator : A Ufe wider 
the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Third Century. With four 
IlUistratious by H. M. Paget. Extra 
fcao. 8vo. Clotii, price iS. 6d. 

LANG (A.). 

XXXII Ballades in Blue 

China. Eb^evir. 8vu. Parchmcul, 
price 5.V. , 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack of 
Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

LEANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Tran.s- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Iliustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnee 


LEE (Rev. P. G.), D.C.L. 

The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price isj. 

LEE (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
•* pric«<;^. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon). 

A Draft Code of Criminal 
Law and Procedure. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price zis. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

New' and t'hu.iper ediiion. With 
Four Illusiratiuns by Catherine F. 
Frerc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 31 . 6d. 

LINpSAY(W. Lauder), M.D.,&c. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Disease. 2 vols. 
Demy 8 VO. Cloth, price 32J. 

LOCKER (P.). 

London Lyrics. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo- 
Cloth, elegant, price 6j. Also :i 
Cheap Etluion, price 2s. 6d. 

LOKI. 

The New Werther. Small 

crown 8 VO. Cloth, price 25. 6 d, 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 
of England : HisWork inher Pulpit, 
and his Inlluence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, price i2f. 

J^ohn Wiclif and his 
English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lecliler. Translated from 
the German, with additional Notes. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price lof. 6d. 

Lova Sonnets of Proteus. 

With frontispiece by the Author. 
El/evir 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

Lowder (Charles) : a Biogra- 
phy. By the author of “ St. 'J eresa.” 
Large crown 8vo. With Poi trait. 
Cloth, prict 7f. 6d. 
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LOWNDES (Henry). 

Poems and Translations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, puce (>s. 

LUMSDEN (Lieut.-Col. H. W.). 

Beowulf. An Old Enndi'h 

I’oem. TransLileil into moileni 
rhymes. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
puce 5f. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.). • 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
Svo. , price 2J. 6f/. 

MACDONALD (G.). 

Malcolm. With Portrait ot 
the Author enjjraved on Steel. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Price 6^. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vu. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Clotb,6r. 

MACKENNA (S. J.). 

Plucky Fellows, A Book 

for Hoys. ^ With Six Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price . 6d!. 

At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 

Notes and Extracts on 
Everlasting Punishment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Interpretation. .Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3r. 6tf. 

MACLEAN (Charles Donald). 
Latin and Greek Verse 
Translations. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ar. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John). 

Coena Domini: An Essay 

on the Lord’s Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 14^- 

MAGNUS (Mrs). 

About the Jews since Bible 

Times. From the Pabyloniaii e\ile 
till the English Exodus. Small 
crown Sva Cloth, price 6s. 


Ca/s Publications. 


MAGNUSSON (Eirikr), M.A.. 
and PALMER(E.H.), M.A. 
ohan Ludvig Runeberg’s 
yrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. Svo, Cloth, price ss. 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D.. F.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indians. Heiug a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
Indm, relating to the Preservation 
a.nd Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children iii India. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo. Limp cloth, price 3J 6J, 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. £.) 

Princes and Princesses. 

Illu'.trated. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price /A. 6d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 55. 

MARKHAM <Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 

The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Pcisonal Narrative of the Voy.tgo of 
l)jc“ Alert" dtirmg the Arctu Ex- 
pudiliou of 1875-6. With SIX fnll- 
p.ige Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and rlie.qjcr ediliou. Ciowni Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. * 

A Polar Reconnaissance : 

being the V^iyagc of the “ Isbjorn ’’ 
to Nov.ay.Ti Zcinlya in 1870. With 
10 lilnsiiations. i)eniy Svo. Cloth, 
prne i6f. 

Marriage and Maternity; or, 
Scripture Wives and Mothers. 
Small cn^wM Svo. Cloth, once 45. 6<f- 

MARTINE^U (Gertrude). 
Outline Lessons on 
Morals. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
jirice jA. 6ii. 

Master Bobby : a Tale. By 

the Author of ** Christina North." 
With Illustrations by E. H. Hkll. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Cloth, price .-jr 6d. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3 a'. 6d. 
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McGRATH (Terence). 

Pictures from Ireland. New 

atiil chcai)ci' edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2f. 

MEREDITH (Georf^e). 
TheBgoist. A in Nar- 

rative. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. Ciolh. 

Also a Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price (iS. 

The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 

verel. A History of Father and Son. 
Inonevol. with Frontispiece. Ciown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6 j. 

MEREDITH (Owen) [the Earl 
of Lytton |. 

Lucile. AVitli lOo 1 Hu Ora- 
tions. C*rown /{to. cloth, extra, gilt 
leaves, piicti atf. 

MERRITT (Henry). 

Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in rau- 
forii\ by Anna J.ea Merritt. Two 
vols. Laige post Bvo. Cloth, 25^. 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 

Ballads. Square 1 61110. Cloth, 

price 3s. (id. 

MILLER (Edfvard). 

The History and Doctrines 
of Irvinaiam ; or, the ailed Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. 
Large po.-t 8vo. Cloth, price asj. 

The Church in Relation to 
the State. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7f. 6d. 

MILNE (James). 

Tables of Excl^ange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Cejdon Currency, at 
Kates from u. &d. to 2s. 3d. per 
Rupee. Second Edition, * Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 2 ar. 

MOCKLER (E.). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedro&ia), in the 
Persia-Arable and Roman characters, 
Fcap. 8 VO. Clothi price 5£. 


I MOFFAT (Robert Scott), 
j The Economy of Consump- 

; tion; anOmitiedCh.T.pter in Political 

j Economy, with speL-ial reference to 

; the Questions of Cotnmcrcial Crises 

' and tile Policy of 'I'r.Kles Unions ; 
: and with Reviews of ilie 'I'lieories of 

1 Adam Smith, Knanlo, J. S. Mill, 

] Fawcett, fitc. I>einy 8vo. Cloth, 

I * pric^ i8.r. 

I The Principles of a Time 

I Policy: heing an Kx|iosiiion of a 
Mothud of Settling Disputes between 
Employers and Employed in regard 
i to Time and Wages, by a simple Pro- 

j cess of Mercantile liarter, without 

recourse to Strikes or Locks-out, 
j Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. Cd. 

I MORELL (J. R.). 

; Euclid Simplified in Me- 

' thod and Language. Peing a 

! Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 

j the most important French Works, 

j approved by the University of I’ans 

I and the Minister of I'ublic Iiistruc- 

j tion, Fcap. Bvo, Cloth, price iS. Od. 

I MORSE (E. S.). Ph.D. 

! First Book of Zoology, 

i With numerous Illustrations. New 

j and cluMpci edition. Crown Bvo, 

Cloth, price '4jf. Cd. 

! MORSHEAD (B. D. A.) 

j The House of Atreus. 

; Peiug the Agaim ninon Ijltation- 

: I’earcrs and I-'iirics nf /'Ksi'liyins 

i 'Translated into English Veise. 

j Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 74. 

I MUNRO (Major-Gen. Sir Tho- 
; mas), K.C.B., Governor of 

j Madras. 

j Selections from His 

I Minutes, ami other ( )lficial Writings, 

I Euiled, v/iili an Intiodiictory Me- 

! moil, ]jy Sir Alcvander Aihiuhiiol, 

! K.C S.I., C T E. Two voL'.. Demy 

I Bvo. Cloth, puce 30A. 

! NAAKE (J. T.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

I From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 

j Pohemian Sources. With Four lllus- 

; tratiuus. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 5J. 

' NELSON (J. H.). 

A Prospectus of the Scien- 
j tific Study of the Hindu Law. 
I Demy 8vu. Cloth, price 9^. 



C. AVi77W /(£?/// Co.'s Publications. 


NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 
Characteristics from the 
Writings of. lining Selections 
from his various Work*. Amuigeil 
with the Author’s personal ajiprovul. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

*** A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, inounlod for framing, can 
be hail, price 2S. 6ii. ^ 

NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph.D., 
F.G.S. ^ 

The Pedigree of the English 

People : an Argumeiit, H istoncal 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Kace- 
arlrnixturc in Hritaiiifrom the earliest 
times, with especial reh'ience to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Aboii- 
gines. Fifth F.dition. Dcmiy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i6j. 

NICHOLSON (Edward Byron). 
The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 

4jr 6ef, 

The Rights of an Animal. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, pi ice j,?. 6i/. 

The Gospel according lo 

the Hebrews. Its Fiagmcnls trans- 
lated and annotated, with a critical 
Analysis of the Jvxtcriial and Internal 
Evideiu c jelatr*ig to it. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ijs. iui. 

A New Commentary on 
the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. Derny 8vo. Cloth, price 

NICOLS (Arthur), F G.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

Chapters from the Physical 

History of llif; Karth. An Intr«>diu'- 
tioii to Geology and Pala onudogy, 
with iiurnt’ious illustrations. Crown 
8vo. C’lolli, prue sr. 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix -Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo. Price sr.6<f- 

NOEL (The Hon. Roden). 

A Little Child’s Monument. 
Thir<l Edition. Siiuill crown 8vo. 
CloUi, price 3 ^. 6d. 


NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 

The Norman People, and 

ihcir Existing D^stmd.mts in the 
British DonnnioTis and the United 
Stales of Aiiic-iLLa. Diony 8vo. 
Cloth, prae 2ij. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organization, &c. By .a Cavalry 
Officer. Wit h I fiagrams. DcinySvo. 
Cloth, price lar. 

Nuces : Exercises on the 
Syntax of the Public School 
Latin Primer. New Edition in 
Three P.irts. Crown 8vo. Each ir. 

riie 'I'hiee Paris can also be 
hail bound together in cloth, price 

OATES (Frank), F.R.G.S. 

Matabcle Land and the 
Victoria Falls: A N.iiin.ilist's 
W,nid< rings in iIm- Inioiior <if 
Soiiili Alin.i* I' dill (I hy C f i. 
Oate*-, B A, with niiniei'nis dins- 
tr.ilions ,ind fniir nuijis. I )('niy 8vo. 
t lolh, piiee -'lA. 

O’BRIEN (Charlotte G.). 

Light and Shade, 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. Clolli, gilt tops, price 

12S. 

Ode of Life (Th#). 

Tlnn! Eilition. leap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price ijj. 

OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. iMiiii- I’-o.it-s Ohinet 
F.diiion, piiM Tf. .UK* i.r. <lolh; 
Mini.itiiii- Ediiion, piirc ia. 

AKo in vari(»ii'‘ bindings. 

O’HAGAN (John). 

The Song/)f Roland. TVans- 

Lled inU) English Verse. L-arge 
post 8vo. Ihircliinent antique, price 

loj. 6f/. 

O’MEARA (Kathleen). 

Frederic Ozanam, Profos.sor 
of the Sorhonne ; His Life and 
Works. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. CJIoth, price js. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and His 
Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8\o Cloth, price 5J. 
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OTTLEY (Henry Bickerstelh). 
The Great Dilemma: Chiist 
His own Witness or His own 
Accuser. Siv L«^ctuics. Cn»wu 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 

Our Public Schools. KUm, 

llatrow, WirK'liestor, Rtitrhy, We**!- 
minster, Marlborough, The (Iharlti- 
hoiise. Crown 8vo, Ohith, price 6s. 

OWEN (F. M.). 

John Keats. A Study. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price (xf. 

OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 

Sanctorale Catholicum ; or | 

Book of Saints. With Notes, Criti- j 
cal, FIxegeticnl, and Historical. 
Demy 8vo, C,'lotIi, price i8,s. 

An Essay on the Commu- 
nion of Saints. liuluding an 
Examination of the ‘‘C'ulUts Sanc- 
torum.” Price ?'t. 

PALORAVE (W. GiflFord). 
Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative, Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6 j. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

Witli an Introductory Preface by Sir 

H. Baltic E. V rcre, G.C.S.l., 

Crowti 8vo. Price 6jr. 

PARCHMEfiT LIBRARY 
(The). 

Choicely iirint erl on hand - made 
payier, liinppau hiiitiil nnlujiic, yiricc 
£xs'. each ; v< Hum, price ys. 6</. each. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. 

With ail F.ssay on his Poetry by 
ANiuii'.w and a frontispiece 

b> J. in ley S.^im bourne. 
Shakspere’s Sonnets. 
Edited by I'Mw'ard Dowdeii. W'th 
a FrontispicLe, etc'hed by LeoyioUl 

I. owenstani, after the ])cath Mask. 

English Odes. Selected liy 

Edmund W Grxssr. Witli Fiontis- 
piece on India paper by Hanio 
Thorn j’croft, A.R.A, 

OF THE IMITATION 

OF CHRIST. Four liooks. A 
reviswi Traiislation. With Fruiitis- 
piecc on India paper, from a Design 
by W. B. KichinoniJ. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The) 

CO Hint If I rf, 

Tennyson’s The Princess : 

a iMcdliy Willi a Miniature FVon- 
tis]iiece by H. M. I^igrt,and a Tail- 
piece iiiDutline liy (''Oidon Browne. 

Poems : Selccled from T‘ercy 

Bysshe Sheliry. I li'dicaK il to Lady 
» Shelley. With l*i ef.u e by Richard 
(iarmS.S ami «i Miniatiire Fionlis 
piece. 

Tennyaon’s **In Memo- 
riam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in can forte by Le Rat, aftei a 
Pbotogr.iijh by the late Mis. Cimc' 
ron. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete : An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the I Toly Ghost, with some referenoe 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price xsf. 

PARR (Capt. H. Hallam). 

A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: (ruadana to I sand- 
hi wana, with Miips. Small crown 
8 vo. (jloth, price 5s. 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Officers. Ciown Svo. ('loth, 
price lA. 

PARSLOE (Joseph). 

Our Railways : Sketches, 

Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Information as to Fares, 
Kates, &c., and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Reform. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark). 

The Renaissance of Art in 
France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 321. 

PAUL (C. Keganj. 

Mary Wollfl«^]ljonecraft. 
Letters to Imlay. Prefato^ 
Memoir b«yj $||0 Tw6 Portraits in 
eau Anna ^a Merritt. 

Crown 8y^ Cloth, pa^iite 

Goethe’s Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime, BvU." 

Cloth, price 6s. 
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PAUI^ (C. Ke^an) "f 

William Godwin : His 

Friends and Contemporaries. 
With J’ortraits and FaLsimileb of the 
Handwritings of Godwin and his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28J. 

The Genius of Christianity 
U nveiled. Heing Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kcgfan Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7J. 6 t/. * 

PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple : A Story. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, 
price I2J. 

Also a Cheaiier Edition in one 
vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6 s. 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price sjr. 

PAYNE (Prof. J. F.). 

Frribel and the Kindergar- 
ten System. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : j 
Elementary Schools in Ger- j 
many. (Jiou ti 8vo. Cloth, piice j 

6ti. j 

PELLETAN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean j 

Jarousseau. Translated from the , 
French. Hy Colonel E, P. He 1 
L’Hoste, Witha Frontis)»iece. New ' 
Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d. I 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). ; 
Pegasus Resaddled. By i 
the Author of “ Puck on Pegasus," \ 
&c. &c. With Ton Full-page Ulus- ■ 
trations by George Du Matirier. ^ 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Cloth ; 
elegant, price i2f. 6 dl. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. , 

A Dictionary and Glossary | 

oftheKo-ran. With copious Gram- i 
matical Referenres and Explanations j 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price 2M. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 1 

The Races of Man and j 
their Geographical Distribution, 'i 
Large crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 9 ^. 


t PETERS (F. H.). 
i The Nicomachean Ethics 

I of Aristotle. I t.iii'laKd by. (.'lown 

J b’vt). Clolli, pin c I'K 

I PFEIFFER (Emily), 
i Under the Aspens. Lyiical 

and Di.nmatic. Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. Cloth, price 6 j. 

Quarterman’s Grace, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

Gian Alarch: His Silence 
! and Song. A Poem. * Second 

i Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6 s. 

Gerard's Monument, and 
I other Poems. Second Edition. 

. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 6jr. 

I Poems. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 61. 
Sonnets and Songs. New 

Edition. iGtno, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
!>-f. 

PIKE (Warburton). 

The Inferno of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. DcinyBvo. Cloth, price tic. 

PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilberforce: Faith 

—Service— Recompeftse. Thn-e 
Sermons. With a P^irtiail of Ih’shop 
Will^erforoe (after a Photograph by 
Ch.irlcs Watkins). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4r. 6 ti. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria ^ and Tunis. 

Illustrated by facsimiles of BruceVs 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. •Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled bo.ards, gilt leaves, price 
£3 3 J - 

POLLOCK (Frederick), 

Spinoza. His Life and Phi- 
losophy. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price iGr. 

POLLOCK (W. H.). 

Lectures on French Poets. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 51, 
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POOR (Laura E.). 

Sanskrit and its kindred 

Literatures. Stiulies iu (.'oiii|urci* 
live Mythology. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, piicc 5 s. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 

Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Hellcin, 
&c. fJy Mrs. J. Ituchan Telfer («// 
MouravielT). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r/. 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 
Hope. An Kssay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed conimonly 
railed Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. 6 d, 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 
Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price iw. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
DcVerc, Crov#h8vo, Cloth, price 5^. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 3 VO. Cloth, price 5J. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY (The). 

Edited by the Kev. J. S. KxkU- and 
the Rev. C'lnon If. D. M. SncNCF. 

Genesis. iJy R^v. T. Wliite- 

law, M.A. ; with Homilies by the 
Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, 1 ) D., 
Rev. Prrf R. A. Redford, M.A., 
LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings. Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to 
the Study of the l )U1 Testament by 
the Rev. Canon Farrar, 

F.R.S, ; and Introduciions to the 
Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. 
Cotterill, D.D., and Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. Fifth Edition. Price 
XS*. 


PULPIT COMMENTARY(The) 

— continued. 

Numbers. Hy the Rev. R. 

Winteil)otli.mi,l I,.B With Homilies 
by Iht Kev, I'rof W. fhnnie, D 1 )., 
Kt*v K. S TVuit, M A., Rev. I>. 
Vnung, Rev. J. Waite, and an In 
Irodintioji by the Rev, 'J'homas 
Whiiekiw, M A. Third Edition. 
^ Price 754*. 

Joslivia. By the Rev. J. 1. 

l.i.as, M.A. With Homilies by the 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, I.L.E., Rev. 
R. tilover. Rev. E. de Presseusd, 
Rev. J. Waite, Rev. F. W. 
Adeiiey, and an Introduction by the 
Rev, A. Plummer, hi. A. '['hiid 
Edition. Priee 12.V. (yd. 

Judges and Kuth. By Right 

Rev Lnid A. (J. Hervey, IJ.D., and 
Rev. J, Morrison, D. L). With Ho- 
milies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. ; 
Rev. W. F Adeney, M.A. ; Rev. 
W. M. .Statharn . and Rev. Prof J. 
R Thomson, M.A. 'I’hird Edition. 
Cloth, price 15^. 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. 
R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. Chapni:*r», and Rev. B. 
Dale. I* ourtli Edition. Price ig.*. 

I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph 
Hammond, LI.. B. With IJomihes 
by the Kev. E. de Pressenst;, D.D., 
Kev J. Waite, B A , Rev. A. Row- 
land, I.L.l! , Kev. J.A. Macdonald, 
and Kev. J. Uniuhait. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. By Rev Canon G. Rawlin- 
.soii, M.A., with IJoinilies by Rev. 
Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, T.L.ll., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. 
M.acdonald, Kev. A. Mackeniial, 

B. A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A., Rev. 
F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL. B., Rev, Prof Rowl-ands, 11 . A., 
Rev. G. Wootl, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. 

C. Hatk'cr, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. 
J. S. Kxell. Fifth Edition. Price 
lar. ^d. 

Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. By an 
old Punjaubec, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J, 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern 
Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3r. 
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RADCLIFFl*: (I'Vank R. Y,). 

The New Pohlie-us. 

LTowii 8vo, I'liic 0//. 

RAVENSHAW (John Henry), 
B.C.S. 

Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. KdiicJ with consider- 
alile iiflditioiis and altor.itions by his 
WicItrAv. With foriy-it'ur jdioto- 
il1iisliALion!:i and Iwciity-five 
fac-siraik‘s of Inscripitions. Super 
royal 4to. Clotli, 3/. 

READ (Carveth). 

On the Theory of Logic : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 j. 

Realities of the Future Life. 

Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 
IS. 6 ti, 

REANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed ; a 
Sketch of Girl Life. New .uni 
cljeaper Edition. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
New and <hoap<i edition With a 
Eioiitispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price C</. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. 

A Hook foi (Jills, dedi^ ated to Ihcit 
Mothers, f-rowti Svo. t loth, price 
6r/. 

English Girls : their Place 
and Power. With a IVcfaLe by 
R. W. Dale, M.A., of llinuini;b.im. 
M’liiril Eilition. Ecap. 8vo. (Jloth, 
price 25 . 6 ti. 

ust Anyone, and other 

tories. Three lllnstra lions. Royal 
161110. Cloth, price iJt. b/i. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 

Stories. Throe Illustrations. Royal 
i6nio. Cloth, price u. 6 d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Tliiee Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price if. 6 d. 

RENDALL (J. M.). 

Concise Handbook of the 
Island of Madeira. With plan of 
Funchal and map of the 1 siriiul, Frap. 
Svo. Clofh, priic if. 6r/. 


1 KEYNOLDSfRev. J. W,). 

The Superiialural in Na 

tnio. A VonlK ,ition )ty Fteo l.'soof 
Siicnco, Sotoiul Edit ion, icMscd 
ainl enlanpjil, l)emy Svo. CKith, 
pi ice i4.y. 

Mystery of Miracles, The. 

Ity the Author of “'l he Siipornatuial 
in Nature.” New and iMil.iiced 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

6f. 

RHOADES (Tames). 

The Georgies of -Virgil. 

■J Vaiislali'd into iMiLilish V'orse. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price sf. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Tian.slation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price yf. 

Heredity : A Psychological 

Study on it.s Phenomena, its Law.s, 
its Causes, aud its Conscijueuce.s. 
Large crotvn Svo. Cloth, price 91. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 

its Products. J{y the Chevalier 
Dr. Hknry Rinr, President of the 
Greenland Buird of Trade. With 
sixteen Illu'-tralious, diawn by the 
Eskimo, and a M aij^ Edited by Ur. 
Robkkt Bkown. Crown 8vo. Price 

lof. 6^. 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
K. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

The Human Race, and 

other Sermon-, pie.’ulied :it (Jielton- 
hain, Oxhail, and P.iis4blon. Sd mal 
KdUion. I.arc,e post Bvo. Cloth, 
Ijrire js. b<i. 

Notes on. Genesis. New 
and cheaper Edition* Crown 8vo., 
price 3f. td. 

Sermons. Ftnir Series. Small 

crown Svo. Cloth, price 3J. td. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St. PatiFs Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price Sf. 
Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. New 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 55. 
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KCDUERTSON (Tho Late Rt 
F. W.}, M.A., oi Britjliton nw- 

ttnuiii. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam/’ (I>otli- 
rated Ijy I’ermissiou ihc 
Ijaureatc ) Kcap 8vo. (’loth, prit oat. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. ’Fianslrued from 
the Ocrniaa of GoUhold E]»hiaim 
Lc'iMng. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
2j. fid. 

Life and Letters. Ktliled by 
the Rev. Stopford Pinxjkc, M.A , 
Chaplain in Ordinary lo the tjiiecn. 

I. 8 voK , nnifonn with t]»e Ser. 
mors. With Steel Portrait. Crov/n 
8vo. Cloth, prire "js. (>d. 

II. T.ihrary Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Portrait. Cloth, price us. 

III. A Popular Edition, in one vol. 
Crown Svo. Clolli, price Os. 

The a hole Work « can also he had 
half -hound in nio> oec o. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. E, W. 
Robertson, mounted foi fijiirunR, can 
be had. price 8S. 6d. 

ROBINSON (A. Mary F.). 

A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap. Svo, Cloth, puce 
3J. 6rtf. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. 

'I r.nishUeil from Kinijmles. With 
Now Poem-.. Siimll irown 8\o, 

( loth, ptif c 

RO DWELL (G. F.jk F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 

Etni» ! a History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. 
With Maps and Jllusliations. Square 
Svo. Ctoth, price q-v. 

ROLLESTON (T. W. H.), B.A. 
The Encheiridion of Epic- 
tetus. Vi.'inslaied from the ( lie.-h, 
with .1 ihefiue and Notes. Small 
Cl own Svo. Cloth, ptire iS. Od. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), (“NeKie Brook”). 

Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch 

from Humble T.ifc. With Six llhis 
tralions. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price ss. 
SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 

The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the j 
We.st Coa.st. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ,ii. 6ti. I 


; SALTS (Kov. Alfud). LL.D. 
j Godparents at Confirma- 

: lion. Willi .1 I'n.f.un hy tile IJishop 

of Mfiurhc ,t<’r. .Sin. ill crow'U Svo. 
Cloth, hm]), prir* 

SALVATOR (Archduke* Liidwipry 
Levkosia, the Capital of 

Cyprus ( n vvii ”so, Clolh, prn < 

, ios Oil. 

SAh/fUEL (Sidney Montapfu). 
Jewish Life in the East. 

.'^m.ill t.r#wn 8vo. Cloth, price 3A. Od. 

SAUNDERS (John). 

Israel Mort, Overman : A 
Story of the Mine, Cr. Svo. Price Cj. 
Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. With 

Fiontispierc. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pnee 6d. 

SAYCE ^Rev. Archibald Henry). 
Introduction to the Science 
of Lnnqua^jc. Two voK., large post 
Svo. Ciotli, price 85J. 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price qs. 

The Operations of the 

First Army under Gen. von 
Steinmetx. Translated by Captain 
E.^ O. llollist. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price IOS. 6d, 

SCHELLENDORF (Maj.-Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, 10J. Od. 

SCHERFF (M^. W. von). 
Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel TiUmley Oaham. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price js. Od. 

Scientific Layman, The New 

Truth .and 1 lie ( )ld K:uth : ,ave they 
Inn.nqiatible ? Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price IOS. Od. 
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bf»ar CLiitiiui'S li 

L-cltei s. \ !< *jf ; , . I • ti' I 

l(y tt^pi W't Itt'r . from tilt' ]>t Mtitl dF ihc; 
l*.isttjn J.t'tlois to lilt* I’lt.'ivtil 'I'ltne 
Kiiitft! :rit<l an :"ij4eil Wv St'Linitl 
r.tlilioii. i.a'iit- Clown i^\o. C'lot^i, 
inirc ojr. 

SCOTT ( Lender). 

A Nook in the Apennkies: 

A. Suiiimer the (.Mie'tuut'- 

With rioiiti-.pu;{'t., ami I’y Uhistra- 
ti<. IIS in the ‘I'cst, chiefly from 
Drijilnal Sketches. <,iown Svo. 
C’loih, price 75. tk/. A1 o a Clf.'i> 

I'hlilioii, pnci S', ('.<L 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts ard SfO’-m 
Warnings. IllustuitMl Second R'li- 
tioii. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6c/. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Si or It'S, With Four niu'itra- 
tioa<i. Nt;w ami <hc.i]Ki F.dilitni. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price i t. 6</. 

SENIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville. 

CoTTcispomlcnce and (,onvcrs.ations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from to 
iJl'jf). Edited hy M. (k M. Simpson, 
avols. Tjai'i^c jiosi Cvo. Cloth, price* u 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Hhistiatcd with Nine 
Etchings Squaic crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^, 6</. 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Ocn.), C.B. 
Mountain Warfare. Tlhcs- 
tralod hy tlic (.'ampaitjn of T711Q in 
Swit?»‘rlaiul. Ueinn .1 Ti anslation 
of the Swi'.s Nanative compded from 
the Works vjf the Arcliilukc Charh''*** 
Jomiiii, and others. Also of Notes 
hy Geneial JI Du four on the Cam- 
paitjn of the Vallelhne in tG^j With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i6j. 

SHAKSPEARE (Charles). 

Saint Paul at Athens : 

spiritual C'liristiaidry in Relalifn to 
some Aspects of Modern Thought. 
Nino S(‘rmnns pre.ichcil at St. .Ste- 
phen’s Church, Westlionnie P.iik. 
With Preface by the Kev. Canon 
Fakkar. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 


SHAW iM.^jor WiIUj'isom). 

T’iu- KlciU'Jtils of Modv^ni 

'r.l«.‘tiCS. I’l.i. I K .sll y .Ipph'd (•> 
Eii^dtsli Koi iii.tMi'Ms With 'I’wcnty- 
five Plate-, .iml M.-jis, S (.mid .uid 
t lu.ipu luiilu u, .Small Clown ^'vo. 
(doth, pruo <)s. 

The ‘xjcoinl V’oinnif* of ‘'Mili- 
tary HandlMol'h foi Olfnfo, and 
Non commissi/, ncdOlhccTs ” EiIiUmI 
hy Lieut. Col. C- Ih liracktubury, 
R.A., A A.(:. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair : a Htory of 

Youthful Lives. 2 vol-. Clown Svo. 
Cloth, ^ilttops, j>ncc 12*. Also, .an 
dition in one vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Pys' he .Shelley. With 
l*ortiau. 'riurd Kdltion. Crown 
8\o. (.^lolh, price 5jr. 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, roinmamh'r of the 
Federal Forces in the Anu'rican Civil 
War. Py Himself, a vois. With 
Map. Demy Svo Cloth, price 2.41. 
Copyrisifii English KditUm. 
SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 

Womanhood : its Dnlirs, 

Temptations, anrl PrL'i]e”:cs. A P*ook 
for Youni> Women. Second Kditioii. 
Crown Svo. Prite :{r ini. 
SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 
Principles of the Faith in 
Relation to Sin. To))ic'. for 
Thoui^lit in Times of Retreat. 
Ekieii Addresses. Wjtli an Inlro- 
ditctinn O’) the. nc;;It(t of Dfij^matic 
Tlif,i)|(>cy in the ( Inirchof England, 
and a l*ostscn]A rm Ills le.aving the 
t hurch of Ei^itjland. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price t2j 

Church Tracts, or Studies 

in Modern Problems. Py various 
Writers 2 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ca(,h. 

Sister Augustine, Snpoiim 

of the .Sisters of C!i,irif\ al the St, 
|ohaiui!'> HoLpit.'tl .i( Jl/’nnr Aiitho- 
ri/; d Tram l.ilii'ti h\ Mans 1 hai ui 
fp'iu lilt; < Ic niiau Mntonals of 
lie vou f.,asrinK. .S-cond edition. 
Larue crown i4 VO. Cloth, price 7.1' ini. 
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Six BallaJs about King 

Arthur. Crown Svo- Cloth txu.i, 

gilt cilgLS, pi ICO iS, 6d. 

SKINNER (James). 

Coelestia : the* Manual of Si. 

Augustine. 'J’Ik* T«itin Text siilc by 
side with ;ui English Intcrpietatioiu 
in .^6 Odes, with Notes, ontf a plea * 
yi}r the Study of Mystic Theology. 
Large ciuwii Svo. Cloth, price 6jr. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, aad 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. _ A New Edition. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 3f. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6r. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of ** The Epic of Hades.” 
Sixth Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price Vj- 

Songs for Music. 

By P\*ur Friends. Square crown 
Svo. (doth, price 5J. 

([Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Catty, Stephen H. Catty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPEDDINQ Games). 

Evenings with a Reviewer; 
or, Bacon and Macaulay. With 
a Prefatory Notiie by C. S. Ven- 
y^ui.KK, (J.C. j vols. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price i8j. 

Reviews and Discussions, 
Literary, Political, and His- 
torical, not relating to Bacon. 
Demy Svo. (doth, price 12s. 6t/. 

STAPFER (Paul). 

Shakspeare and Classical 

Antiquity : Creek and Latin Anti- 


STAPFER(Paul) 

qiiity as iiipsciiitd ui Shakspi'aie's 
Pla-js. Translated by Emily J Carey. 
Large post Svo. (doth, price i2j. 

St. Bernard on the Love 

of Qod. Translatcfl by Maiianiu' 
Caroline and Coventry Patmore. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, piice 45. 

STl^DMAN (Edmund Clarence). 

Lyrics and Idylls. Willi 

other Pbems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7J. td, 

STEPHENS (Archibald John), 
LL.D. 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Argu- 
ment delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On 
behalf of the Respondents. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 6j. 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 
Virginibus, Puerisque, and 
other Papers. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price Os 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.), 
Hymns for the Church and 
H ome. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The mast complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts : — 1 . For Public Worship. — 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 

Published in various forms and 
frices^ ike latter anging from Zd, 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will he furnished on application to 
the Publishers, 

STOCKTON (Frank R.). 

A Jolly Fellowship. Wilh 
20 Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

STORR (Francis), and TURNER 
Hawes). 

Canterbury Chimes ; or, 

Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations from the Elle.s- 
merc MS. Extra Fcap. Svo. CHoth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
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Strecker-Wishcenus’s Orga- 
nic Chemistry. 'rmnsi.Ucil .md 
L-ditod with exlciisive :iddniori‘ liy 
W, K, Ph. I)., .tnd 

A |. ( Iki K\\\ , F, J.C Uemy 8vo. 

Clotli, l»iic tt VIS. 

STRETTON (Hesba). 

David Lloyd’s Last Will. 

With Four Illustralions. Royal 
i6ino., price us. ^d. 

The Wonderful Life. 

Tliirteenth Thousand. reap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price us. 6d. 

Through a Needle’s Eye : 

a Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 

STUBBS (Lieut. -Colonel F. W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The History of its 
Orf^anization, Kt^uipiiient, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32^. 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), Germ.an 
Military Attache to the l^ivau Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia’s advance East- 
ward. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
Vincent. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6 j. 

SULLY (James), M.A. 

Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy 8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, 
price lor. 6d. 

Pessimism : a History and 

a Criticism. Demy 8vo. Price 14;. 

Sunnyland Stories, 

By the Author of “ Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie," Illustrated. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3f. 6d 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 

Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, price js. 6d. 

SYME (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 


SYME (David) -iontittned. 
Represenlalive Govern- 
ment ill England. Its Kiults aiu! 
Fmlnies. (..iii»c liovmi Svo. Clnth, 
puce 6r. 

Tales from Ariosto, kctolt] /or 

Childu'ii, by a f.'.uly. With (hive 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4 r. 6 d. 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 

Guienne. Nole.s of an Autumn 

Tour, Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 4 ^. 6 ^/. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Works Complete. Author’s 
Edition, in s vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pi ICC 6s. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
M.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

of Indian History. New Kihliou, 
With Frontispiete. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 6r. 

Seeta. New Kdititm wiili 

fioiitispu'ce. t.'rriwn 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6i. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 

the Mysore War. N^w Edition witli 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Ralph Darnell, New Kdi- 
tion. With Frouti‘'piece. Crown 8vo. 
ClotJi, price 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

New Ei.lition. With Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Tara : a Mahratla Tale. 
New Edition.* With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. DemySvo. 
Cloth, ijrice £3 13^. 6d. ; in Rox- 
burgh binding, £4 ^s.6d. 

Author’s Edition. Complete 

in 7 Volumes. With Front i'^pieces. 
Crown 8vo. ('loth, pnet 4jf, 6//.; 
Koa burgh hivlf nioiocco. price 54J. 
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TENNYSON (Alfred) - . oUIu.i.d 

Cabinet Edition, in i { vols. 

witli Fionlispiuct ■> Fiitp. Sva. 
Clot)), price i?sr. hd. each, or ctmi 
I'loli- ill rloili I'OXj piiiA 

l^.u li volume 111 tin ..hovi c<li 
tior.'- may hi had srpaivilcfy. 

The Royal Edition. WUh 

,’6 IlliislintMui'. jii‘1 1‘nitr.iii ( Ivjtli 
f\ira, lioaiiU, .c'llt kvivts. 

I'lkc 

The Guinea Edition. Jn 

vols, , iieally hoimd .imi cuchi'.ed 
ill box. Cloth, prire 2i^. Freu h 
luoiocroor jiricc jif. <)./. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Pwetiuil arid Dianuin’i W'orUs, in 12 
vols., v>ock:cL iti/e. iViceiA. each. 

The Crown Edition [tin* 

ii8th ihjM iindl, '^trons^ly bovuid in 
doth, piito 6s. Clotli, t,;itra gill 
leaves, prif'e ys. 6 d. Uoxburgh, 
half ruoiocco, iir»x,c Si. 6 d. 

*** Can .ilso be had lii a variety 
of other hmdmgs. 

Original Editions : 

Ballads and other Poems. 

Fc.i|>. Svo. Cloth, price ,s. 

The Lover’s Talc. (N(*\v 

for the 111” tt time pnbli' ad.) Fcap. 
Svo. Ch»lh, -jA. bd. 

Poems, hiiiall Svo. Cloth, 

I>rice 6.V, 

Maud, and other Pticins, 
Small SvtJ. Cloth, laice 34*. 6 d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 

Clotli, 1 trice 3V, fxl. 

Idylls of the King. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 54. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 

plete. Sinall 8v<j. Cloth, price 6f. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Ptwms. Small Svo. Cloth, price 
4f. 6 d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price y. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price 6 d. 


TEN N YSON ( Alfred)- umiiniu'd. 

In Meinoriani. Small Svo. 
Cloth, jirice 4s. 

Queen Majy. A Drama. 

New Ldiiion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Office Cr. 

Harold, A Dn.ma, Chown 

Svo. Cloth, i>nr.c bs. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son’s Work:*. Super royal 161110. 
('loth, jA tee j4 bd. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 

Songs from Tennyson’s 

Woiks. Sapor n>yal j 61110. Cloth 

pi let; ■.». bd. 

At ,11 a cln.ar‘ eeht'on. i6mo. 
Clolb, \ineo 'I'j t'>d. 

Idylls of the King, ami 
oilscr Fot IMS. Illustiatcd by Julia. 
Mar>‘.arei C.iiiu'roii 2 vois. Folio, 
llah-bound UKMoeeo, doth sides, 
piM e jCO o.\. e.u li, 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation Spi.i'i.'illy arranged. 
Fcap. Svo IViee us 6ii'. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by I udly Sh.d e*s]>t.ar. '}2ino. 
Cloth bmp, 2>. ; il all e.vtia, 34. 

.‘\si)p(3iOi I'clilioM, printed iu 
letl .Hid 111. K Is, on antiijiK' paper, 
i^jx'tially picpirf'd. Sinall tunvnhvo. 
Cloth t \(ra, i.ilt Jiasvv, priue 54.; 
and in various c.ilf and moioeeo 
h'ndin..;'*. 

Songs Set to Music, by 

v:u i.»us (^anjiosc s. Edited hy W. 
<i. t'li'iiis. l>«.clh',U<d by expirss 
j>e*i mission t... fni iM.iicbty the* 
Q'Jti.n lio\al 4I0. Cloth extra, 
gilt le.iMs, prn.e 214., 01 in ixalf- 
moroecu, piiee 

An Index to In Memo- 

riam.” Ihjeej'i. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fight for Life. With 

Frontk'pie'ce. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6 d, 

THOMPSON (Alice C.). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
'^oinpsoii (Painter of “The Roll 
Cali ”). 8 VO. Cloth, price 75. Gd. 
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THOMSON (J. Turnbull). 

Social Problems; oi, an In- 

•j'liry inro ihc J.aw of Influmcc'S. 
With J>iai;r.iiub. Ueiiiy a\o. Cloth, 
prii'c itw. iid. 

THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcap. 8\o. Cloth, Ot/. 

TODHUNTER (Or. J.) 

P'orest Songb. Small c^own 

8vo. Cloth, ’,A. t./. 

The True Tiat^-'dy of 

Ricn/i. A Dr.tiM.i. 

A Study of Shelley. Ciowii 

iJ\o Cloth, pi ICL- Vi. 

Alcestis : A Dtninalic ]*ocni. 

KAira fcap. 8\o. ('loth, piii c 

Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price bj. o.f. 

Translations from Dante, 
Pctiarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. luap. 8vu. 

(-’loth, price ts. tx/. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lyiics, and T rans- 
lalions. (L'rown 8vo. Cloth, price 
AS Od. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 

New. Whtlil'ifl.'to) vl‘»''-iul*.N Mfied 
'I'l, nnj -lOn ; aht>M»iiii Vl.iry;uijl Note-* 
liy S, '1'. Colt'i ul'ti , and a tiitual 
Kssay liy James Sp<-'l<lhig F- ap. 
Svo. i idlh, pint- 7i. t '<4 
TWINING (Louisa). 

Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during Iw. nty-live years. 
Sni.ill crftwn bn* ( loih, pihc p. (h/, 
UPTON (Major R. D.). 
Gleanings from the Desert 
of Arabia, l-aij^e jio'-i 'ivo. Cluih. 
juice lus Od. 

VAUGHAN (H Halford) 

New Readings and Ren- 
derings of Shakespeare’s Tra- 
gedies. a vulh. iJcmySvo. CloUi, 
jiricc 215.?. 

VIATOR (Vacuus). 

Flying South. Ivt-coHet lions 
of France am! d-. I.itlor.il, .Stnall 
crov 1 8vf'. Ci( til, piict j.% Od, 

VILLARi(Prot.). 

Niccolo Machiavelli and 
His Times. Tianslated by Linda 
Vilhiri. 2 voK. I-arge pobt 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24s. 


VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Sutvarc crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price zj. Cd. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 

Every day a Portion. 

Ailajded from the liiblc and the 
Pi.r>er Hook. Sqiiaie crown 8vo. 
Clolii extra, pticc 5A‘. 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), Ph. D. 

The Balance of Emotion 

and Intellect: An Kssay Intro- 
I dm tory to ihf Stndy of I'hi!o-,ophy. 
! Clown 8vo. Cloth, juict* 04. 

' WALLER (Rev. C. B > 

I The Apocalypse, Kevitiwed 

uuilci tho Tacdd of ihtr lloctiinc of 
the Unfoklnn; A ojs and the Kesii- 
tntton of all 'riinj!»'i. J)uuy 8vo. 
Cloth, ptuc. iZA. 

WALSHE (Walter Haylc), M.D. 
Dramatic Binging Pliysio- 
logically I'ksiirriated. Ciown 8\", 
(..h'lli, prin j\ f'd, 

WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 

The Brook : A 1‘ociii. Small 

crown Cloth, fnice '^a. (td, 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. 

Wnh ’l’wont>-one IlhistTatiou . 
Fi.i]). 4I0, doll), j)iicc izA f>d. 
WATERFIELD, 

Hymns for Holy Days and 

Seasons. Cloth, price i,v. 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), Bart., 
M.D. 

The Abolition of Zymotic 
I Diseases, and >>f oliua sinnt.n ene- 
j lines of ^laukiml. Small crown 8 vo. 

I Cloth, puce 3A- td 

WAY (A,), MtA. 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
Svo. (^oth, price ar. 

WEBSTER (Augusta). 

Disguises. A Drama. Small 

crown Svo. Cloth, prtc: 5J. 
WEDMORE (Frederick). 

The Masters of Genre 

J 'am till c;. With sixteen lliustnitioiib. 
crown 8vo, Cloth, price 

fs. Ld. 
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WHEWELL (William), D.D. 
His Life and Selections 
from his Correspondence. li> 
Mrs. Stair DoiiLtla-.. Witli I’otliail 
Kvvj. Ll-Jil), pritf /ij 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy’s Inheritance. A 

l^oiidon Story. IJIiisirafed, Koyal 
iGino, Cloth, price is. td. 

WHITE (A. D ), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Piofessor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Ciown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6i/. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 
Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Clotli, piice 3Jr. 6t/. 

WICKSTEED (P. H ). 

Dante: SK Scimons. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, pru.c 
WILKINS (William). 

Songs of Study. Crown 8\o. 

Cloth, j)ric< In. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Stray Thoughts from his 
Note- Books. Kdilud hy his Widow. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 
Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. iSdited hy Ins Widow 
C’lown Svo. Cloth, prict, 6d. 

WILLIS (R.), M.D. 

Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important F.jioch in the 
Kariy History of the Kefurmation. 
8vo. Cloth, price i6r. 

William Harvey. A History 
of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Purtr.iit 
of Harvey, after F:fithorne. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price i4Jr. 

WILSON (Sir Erasmus). 

Egypt of the Past. With 

Illustrations in the Text. Ciown 
Svo. I Moth, price i iS. 

WILSON <H. SchuU). 

The Tower and Scaffold. 

Lmgc fcap. Svo. Price is. 


Within Sound of the Sea. 

liv the Author of ** Hlue Roses,” 
“ Vtia,” . I'ouii'i Edition in 
vol. with froiili^l Jhiie 6 a. 

WOLLSTONECRAPT (Mary). 

Letters to Imlay. With a 

j Preparatory Memoir hy C, Kegan 
Paul, and two J'orlj.nls in enu Jorie 
*i by Aiiiu Lea Mcrntt. Crown Svo. 
I CMolC, price Its. 

\ WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and 
WOERMANN(Dr Karl). 
History of Painting in An- 
tiquity and the Middle Ag^es. 
KdiUd l>y Sidney (’olvm. With mi- 
iiuions illustindoiis. Medium Svo. 
Cloth, piifc -.iSi ; flotli, lx v tiled 
ho.uds, gilt leave'*, pri< c 50.9. 

WOOD (Major-General J. Creigh- 
ton). 

Doubling the Consonant. 

Small ( iov\ n Svo. Clotli, price is. 6d. 

Word was made Flesh. 

Shoil h'l'ii/nly Re.ulings on the 
Epistles for each .Sunday of the 
Cliiisti.ni Yc.ir. Demy tivo. C. loth, 
piief los. fu/. 

Wren (Sir Christopher) ; his 
Family and his Times. With 
Origin.d I l iters, .iiid a Disi onrse 
on Aicbilri Inn. InlJicrlo iKipnb- 
lisheu. P*v l.m \ Jhiii j moui... Demy 
S^o. \N'itli I’ofiKiitj priJ.c 14A. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown Svo. Clotli, 
price 6s. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A.). 

An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers ot 
Children. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
ss. 6d. 

First -Book of Botany. 

With 300 Engravings. Cvov/n Svo. 
Cloth, price 2S. 6d. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A Class Book of Chemistry, 

j With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

! Cloth, price sj. 
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